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Having concluded the first stage of their periodi- 
cal labours^ the Editors of the London Medical Review 
acknowledge with pleasure the gratification they 
have received, from the flattering encouragement with 
which their undertaking has been honoured. The 
already widely extended circulation of the Work, they 
feel to be a testimony the strongest and most unequi- 
vocal, to the utility of their design and the merit of 
its execution. By this testimony they are placed 
under an imperious obligation, to persevere in that 
line of conduct which they have hitherto invariably 
pursued : the plan of the Work therefore is by 
mutual adoption definitively settled. And though the 
Editors retain undiminished, their aversion to pro-p 
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misai an<l professions^ they will pledge themselves 
to uphold the character of the Work, for every 
excellence by which it may have been hitherto 
distinguished. 
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J^KT. I. A^ Inquiry into the Changes wdiiced on Jtmospherif^ 
Air^ hy the Germination of Seeds, the Fcgetation of Plants*^ 
and the Respiration of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. 8vo. pp. 
246. Edinburgh, Creech. 1807. 

CHEMISTRY has thcown, and probably will throw, no direct 
light on the functions of life. It may teach us to investigate 
the component parts of the chyle and the blood, and the bile and 
the urine, but these are only the substances which flow to, and 
those which flow from, the proper seat of vitality. It may enable 
us to analyze the circulating fluid, as it goes to the kidney in th« 
forin of blood, and comes away in the form of urine, but not to 
trace it through the labyrinth of secerning vessels, and to observe 
the mode of its wonderful transformation. We ar^ admitted to the 
portals of life, but not to the sanctuary where life resides. It is 
the nervous filament, and the muscular fibre, and the glandular 
vessel, which are the proper residences of vitality. Sensation, 
contraction, and secretion, are the three operations of life. 

Perhaps in the whole range of medical philosophy, it is impos- 
sible to lay our hands upon a more'enticing subject, thau that 
which is discussed in the volume we are about to examine. Hovr 
is the atmosphere changed by living organised beings ? 

The principal part of those experiments, which tend to throw 
any light upon* the changes which go on in the air, during the 
processes of germination, vegetation, and respiration, are brought 
together within the compass of one small volume, a few .original 
experiments are sprinkled in, and the inferences which they appear 
to lead to, are attempted to be drawn. The narrative ot experi- 
inents is drawn up with great industry^ and the argument is con- 
' ^oL. I. Ko. 1. B ductad 
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ducted throughout with clearness^ ^implicity^ and sometimeii 
keenness. 

Since the publication of Dr. Priestley's experiments on aifj^ 
it has been commonly supposed, that whilst the respiration of ani- 
mals was constantly robbing the air of its oxygen, the vegetation of 
plants was as constantly restoring it. That animals fed upoii 
oxygen, and emitted carbonic acid ; that vegetables fed upon car- 
bonic acid, and emitted oxygen ; and that the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms were constantly engaged in a mutually useful 
barter. 

** Dr. Priestley, whose experiments and discoveries first- opened the 
way to ail investigation, of the reciprocal changes which take plkce b(«!T 
tween living vegetables and the air, was led to conclude, that plants not 
only lived in nitrogen gas, or what be called phlogisticated air, but that, 
during their growth^ they restored to the^ir the pure part of ^hich it ha4 
been previously deprived by the proiiesses of combustion and respiration^ 
and by the decomposition of organized bodies. . He found, that if a sprig 
i?f mint was put into ajar of air, inverted over water, and iti which a 
candle bad previously burned out, the air wa«j in a few days so far re- 
9tored that another candle would burn in it perfectly well. He also put 
Ik sprig of mint to grow in air wherein mice had died, and in eight or 
nine days u mouse would again live very well in this air, though he died 
in another portion of the same air in which no mint had grown. Ii^ 
air strongly tainted by putrefaction, sprigs of mint have sometimes pre* 
sently died ; but if this do not soon happen, they thrive in a surprising 
nanner. These. facts led him to conclude, that plants, by tlielr vegeta<* 
tion, reverse the eifects produced on the air by the several processet 
above described, and thus become th^ chief means by ^hich the pu« 
xity of the atmosphere is maintained. 

** The experiments from which this conclusion was drawn, were raadq 
so early as the year 1771, before Dr. Priestley had discovered any correct 
meansi of analyzing the air; nor does he seem to have been aware, that 
the effects produced oh the air by the living functions of animals are very 
different from those which arise from the decomposition of organized 
Jbodies. However much, therefore, we may be disposed to admire the 
beautiful provision which this supposed reciprocity of action would 
establish between the functions of. animal and vegetable life, we must 
suspend our belief in its truth until belter proofe are brought forward 
than these experiments afford. Even the fluctuation of opinion on this 
point, which Dr. Priestley himself experienced, may well suggest doubts 
of the correctness of bis views ; for towards the end of the same year, 
some experiments of the same kind, he observes, did not answer so well, 
and the restored air relapsed to its former noxious state, which led hini 
to suspend his judgment concerning this power in plants. In 1772, on 
J^suming his experiments, he had tbe^,m<3»t indisputable proof of the re- 
storation of putrid air by vegetation ; but hearing that Mr. Sckeelc andj 
tthers had obtained different results, he again repeated, them in 1778. 
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The cxi)€irimenh bf this year were unfavoumMc to his former hypo- 
thesis ; for, whether the air had been injured by respiration, the burning 
of candles, or other means, it wa» not 'rendered better by vegetation, but 
worse I and the longer the plants continued in the air, the worse it 
became; He tried a great variety of plants, as sprigs of mint, spinach> 
lettuce, and some others j but with no better success. His method was 
to put the roots of tlie plant into a phial filled with earth and water, and 
then to introduce it through water into the jar containing the air on 
which he was making the experiment. In some cases, the air was cer- 
tainly meliorated, but Mr. Scheele, he adds, always found it injured : arid 
iic concludes, that, upon the whole, it is probable that the vegetation of 
healthy plants^ growing in natural situations, has a salutary efiect on the 
air in which they grow. Thus we sec, from Dr. Priestley's own repre- 
sentation of facts, related with his usual candour, that nothing certain 
^an be Inferred from his experiments in favour of this supposed purifying 
power in platits : and that his conclusion was, e^en at that period, in 
direct opposition to the experience of the celebrated Sche^le. 

** Notwithstanding, however, the uncertain, and, in many' respects, 
contradictory evidence on which this conclusion has been shewn to rest^ 
few opinions in modern science have obtained a more general belief: and 
both physiologists and chemists seem, in this instance, to have satisfied 
themselves with contemplating at a distance the beauty ofthe^?ra/ cause, 
Instead of approaching to a nearer examination of the facts on which the 
opinion has been maintained. Accordingly, this opinion still keeps its 
ground, and, in no publication that we have seen, has its accuracy been 
even questioned. In the experiments, however, which we are about to 
detail, it will be seen that their results arc altogether opposed to th^ 
aiotion that plants, by their vegetation, purify the air ; and these experi- 
iQ^nts have been so often repeated, and with such uniformity of result, asf 
to impress us with an entire confidence in their truth. We proceed, 
therefore, to investigate the actual changes which atmospheric air under- 
goes in vegetation ; and, first of all, the effects produced on its nitroge- 
nous portion. It has been already shewn, that seeds do not in the 
troallest degree germinate in nitrogen gas ; and Dr. Ingenhousz proved, 
also, by experiment, that, in pure nitrogen gas,*plantsdo- not grow.. This 
conclusion has been more lately confirmed by the experiments of Mr» 
Gough. He confined several succulent plants in jars of nitrogen gas 
%hcn their flowers were just ready to expand ; but they di^ away 
without putting forth any of their blossoms. Others were placed in 
similar situations before the flower-buds formed upon thera, but made 
not the lea»t effort towards vegetation ; and many more, which grew very 
Well in inverted jars of atmospheric air, ceased to vegetate when trans- 
lerred into jars of nitrogen gas. But this gas, although it does not aid 
vegetation, appears in no degree.-to injure the faculty of growth in plants 
any more, than in seeds ; tor a slip of spearmint, which had remained 
twelve days in nitrogen g^, recovered upon being restored to the air ; and 
an offset o( sempervivum vegetated freely after being remove^ from ajar 
•f th<» same gas; in which it had been kept from the 2d of April to the 
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. JM of Mfty* As thus it appears, that nitrogen gas exevts n6 direct influ- 
ence on plants, so it is probable that they produce no change upon if ; 
^ and we may conclude, therefore, that this gas, in its simple and uncom« 
bined form, is altogether inactive in the process of vegetation. 

*^ We have next to inquire into the necessity and use of oxygen gas, 
and the changes which it undergoes in vegetation. It has been shewn 
by Dr. Ingenhousz, that plants do not, any more than seeds, grow in 
any species o/air unless it contain a portion of oxygen gas, and this gas 
have access to their leaves ; that they vegetate very well in atmospheric 
air and in oxygen gas, and> therefore, that this latter gas is necessary to 
vegetation. What then are the changes which it suffers in that process ? 
By the experiments of Dr. Woodhouse, we are taught, that plants grow- 
ling in earth and confined in a glass vessel of atmospheric air render it 
impure, and that carbonic acid is formed : that when confined in oxygen 
{as, previously well washed in lime-water, carbonic acid is, in like man* 
ner, produced : and that the quicker this acid is generated, the sooner 
ilocs the plant die. These facts derive confirmation from the followin|r 
•xperiment : 

*' Some mustard seeds, which were raised on moistened flannel, and 
had grown to more than an inch in height, were introduced into a jar of 
atmospheric air, and ^supported about half way up it by a small whale- 
bone hoop, covered with netting. In a deep dish, filled with water, and 
appointed to receive the inverted jar, was placad a glass of lime-water, 
which stood directly under the hoop. In four hours, a thickish pellicle 
overspread the lime-water, and the inside of the jar was bedewed with 
moisture. At the end of twenty-four hours, the }ime- water was very 
turbid, and the water, into which the jar was inverted, had risen nearly 
half an inch. These appearances increased during the two succeeding 
days, at which time the water stood nearly an inch high in the jar. The 
plants now began to look sickly, gradually drooped, and, by the ninth 
day, fell down in different directions against the sides of the jar, and, 
when withdrawn from it, emitted a putrid smell. The residual air extin- 
.{uished a taper, rendered lime*water turbid, and suffered thereby a 
farther loss of bulk. This experiment was repeated, by conEning mus« 
tard plants in the same manner in jars of air inverted over mercury. 7'he 
j.lime»water was, in like manner, rendered turbid, and the mercury for 
two or three days continued to rise into the jars : after a certain time, 
iiowev^ it became stationary, and then began to fall, and the plants 
when withdrawn yielded a putrid smell." 

The fact, then, seems to stand thus : seeds during germination, 
plants during vegetation, and animals during respiration, produce 
the same changes on the air in Mrhich they live. From the sim- 
plest plant which has been subjected to experiment tor this pur- 
pose, through all the intervening links of organized existence up 
to man, animated beings are continually changing the atmosphere 
by abstracting oxygen, and by affording carbonic acid. Whence 
does this carbonic acid come ? Where does this oxygen go ? Is the 
^rbonicacid formed indepeadently of theoxvgen which disappaatrs ? 
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Or if the carboHic acid be Formed by a union of the oxygen which 
is supplied by the atmosphere^ and the carbon which is supplied 
b}^ the living seed^ plants or animal^ does the union take place 
within the vessels or the livinj^ beings or exterior to it ? 

These are the questions which seem to have particularly en- 
gaged the attention of Mr. Ellis ; these are what be has attempted 
to answer, and these, in spite of his attempts^ we fear will ebn- 
tinue subjects of lasting disputation. 

It is the opinion f)f Mr. Ellis^ that the seed, plant, or animal, 
emits carbon in a minute state of division, which combines with 
the oxygen of the air, exterior to the organized body, and is thus 
the cause of that appearance of carbonic acid, and that disappear 
ance of oxyeen, which constitute the changes produced on the 
atmosphere by the growth of seeds, plants, and animals. 

The arguments by which Mr. Ellis supports this opinion are 
too much scattered to allow of quotation, or we should have been 
happy to allow him to speak for himself. We have endeavoured 
to collect them together, and shall state them to our readers as 
clearly, as concisely, and as fairly as we can. 

In the chapter on Germination, the chief argumeats are these : 
This process cannot take place without the presence of oxygen, 
and the quantity of that gas which disappears, equals, as nearly as 
we can calculate, the quantity which enters into the composition 
of the carbonic acid which takes its place. The oxygen which 
disappears, cannot enter into the structure of the seed. It can 
enter only in two ways ; it must be absorbed by the action of ves-- 
sels, or It must be attracted by chemical affinity. It cannot be 
absorbed, for there is no structure to absorb, and afterwards to 
retain it. It cannot be attracted, for there is nothing to attract it 
but water and carbon, which are insufficient to destroy its combi- 
nation with the nitrogen. Seeds soaked and immersed in hydro- 
gen, or nitrogen, give out carbonic acid; but this is no living 
process,, for it is not attended by the evolution of the seed. Upon 
these grounds Mr. Ellis denies the entrance of oxygen into the 
seed, and infers the formation of the carbonic acid to be exterior 
to it. 

In the chapter on Vegetation^ Mr. Ellis argues thus : The 
atmospherical air cannot enter the plant, for there is no orga^* 
nization which will allow it. I'he parts of the plant which 
produce the changes on the air are the leaves, and as far as we 
know the anatomy of these organs, they possess only two sets of 
vessels which terminate by open mouths on the surface of the 
leaf; these are the vessels on the superior surface, whose office it 
IS to emitji and those on the inferior, whose office it is to absorb 
moisture* It is obvious that neither of these seis of vessels can 
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perform the flinction of ^rial absorption, t^ we sup]>d8e that 
another set of vessels is provided for this function, the same ves-^ 
sets must be absorbing oxygen and emitting carbonic acid> two 
currents must be flowing through these vessels in pontrary di- 
rections, which would constahtly impede, or rather, which wbuld 
instantly destrdy each other ; this supposition is wholly untenable. 
Does the sap in its passage through the vessels <»f the leaf, attract 
the oxygen by chemical affinity ? No, this is impossible ; for 
ehemical affinity cannot be exerted, except between Substances in 
ftctual contact ; and this is So far &om being the case with the 
«ap and the air, that they are divided by the combined thickness of 
the vessels in which the sap flows, the! green colouring matter, and 
Over all the epidermis. Besides, how is the carbonic acid to be 
emitted ? We cannot refer this to chemical affinity, nor can wt 
•uppose it to be emitted by any living action, for we cannot shew 
the structure which performs it. There is eveti another difficulty. 
How is the oxygen to be separated from the nitrogen before it is 
absorbed by the plant ? We cannot suppose the whole undecom* 
posed air to enter the vessels of the leaf ; for of what use could btf 
the nitrogen, if it is rejected again, and how could it be rejected 
in the exact bulk in which it existed heFore ? As the carbonic acid 
formed contains exactly the quantity of oxygen which disappears,' 
it is fair to infer that the latter is' expended m the composition of 
the former, and this inference is not a little strengthened by the 
fact, that plants cannot vegetate without oxygen. 

When we come to the vermes, fish, amphibiae, and the hot-blood** 
ed animals, the difficulties accumulate updn us. To these ail thef 
preceding arguments, and many more are applicable. The mucus 
which besmears the bodies of worms must be an insurmountabfe 
^obstacle in the way of absorption 5 and in the case bf fish, the air 
must be separated from th6 water before it can be taken up, either 
by absorption or affinity. Those animals which are torpid during 
part of the year, produce no change in the air during the period of 
their torpidity ; yet at this time their blood is said to be super* 
charged with carbon, and ought therefore to attract the oxygen^ if 
it is capable of attracting it at any time. 

But supposing the oxygen toi)e absorbed in some way or other^ 
how can the carbonic acid be expelled ? there is nothing in the 
external air or water which can attract it, and we cannot suppose 
it to be expelled, as an excretion. If the air passes into the blood, 
it must pass through the vessels and membranes of the lungs^ It 
cannot be absorbed, because of the fineness of the absorbent ves- 
sels, the mucus which covers the pulmonary vesicles, and the 
elastic nature of air itself. Besides, ff air did pass through the 
membrane of the lungs, it would rather pass into their cellular 
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substance tbat) into their blood vessels^ becansQ in the one case it 
has to pass only through the thickness of the membrane of tha 
)mig8, and in the other, both through this and the coats of xhh 
vessels. But it has n^veryet been proved that venous blood con« 
tains air, much less carbonic acid air. Venous blood emits thif 
air only in those gases which contain oxygen ; th«8e are the ni<- 
trous oxyd, atmospherical air, or pure oxygen itself. Dr. D. 
t>arwin's experiment however is a positive proof th^t venous blood 
fcontains no air. '' He enclosed a portion of the jugular vein of 
II sheep betweep two ligatures ; it wa3 cut out, stripped of its ad- 
hering cellular membrane, and then thrown into a glass of water 
of temperature 100^, standing under the receiver of an airpump^ 
It at once sank to the bottom, and did not rise when the air wai 
i^hausted ; nor whep afterwards taken out, wiped dry> and laid 
bn the floor of the receiver, did it exhibit any swelling under the 
exhaustion of the vessel.'- Besides, the presencf^ of air in the 
blood vessels, so far from being $^alutary, is really fatal to life, 
Girtanner injected air into the jugular vein of a dog ; convulsion! 
were immediately produced^^ and death shortly followed. The exa 
periments of Bicb^t, performed in a di^rent way, led to a similar 
result. 

Such is the 8t|r^in of arguipent by which Mr. Ellis attempts to 
prove that no air enters the seed, plant, or animal, during their ap- 
propriate living processes, and by which he is led. to infer, that, 
aunng germjnation, vegetation, and respiration, carbon is emitted 
as an excretion in a state of minute division, combines with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and forms carbonic acid. If we under- 
stand him rj^ht, he supposes that the moisture which is continue 
ally evaporating from the surface of seeds, the leaves of plants, and 
the lun^ of animals, carries up with it the carbonaceous excre- 
tion which afterwards coipbines with the oxygen ; for h^ 
says, that as the carbon of manure is soluble in water, it is probable 
that the excreted carbon is soluble also, and that the water answers 
the purpose only of a balloon to the carbon. To the old objection 
that carbonic acid cannot be formed at the temperature of the at* 
mosphere, he answers, that even if formed during the circulation, 
it is formed at a much lower temperature than burning charcoal, 
and its production by seeds, plants, cold-blooded animals, and 
JEermenting substances, is a sufficient reply to this objection. 

Having thus heard Mr. Ellis's arguments, we request the atten*? 
tion of our readers (for a few minutes) whilst we state our opinion 
pf their value. Of the two modes in which oxygen is supposed to 
enter the bldodj^ or the sap, that by chemical attraction seems to 
|i$ the only probable one \ and our author in conducting the ar- 
gument 
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gument has, if we are not very much mistaken, rather asserted 
than proved the impossibility of this mode of entrance. Chemi- 
cal attraction it is said can be exerted only between substances 
which are in actual contact, and this is so fax from being the case 
wilh the air and the sap or blood, that they are separated from 
each other by the thickness of several membranes. Whether this 
chemical dogma is true or not we cannot stop to examine, but that 
the air either wholly or partly attracts or is attracted by some part of 
the blood, seems to us very clear. Df this we are satisfied by 
the well-known experiment of Dr, Priestley, who fouad that a 
j^iece of thin membrane interposed between air and the crassa-r 
mentum of venous blood' did not prevent the usual changes. But 
Dr. Ps. piece of membrane was dead ; the membrane of th^ 
kings and the coats of the vessel are living. For ouf parts we 
S:hould be inclined to have recourse to an argument whi/ch wa 
should ca]lanexperimentum.crucis,but which would be stigmatised 
by our antagonists, although we are persuaded ujijustly, as .a 
petitio principii. Look at the lungs of an animal with the venous^ 
blood streaming through their veins, apply hydrogen, or nitrogen^ 
Gf let the lungs be empty, the bk>od preserves its purple hue. 
Apply oxygen mixed or unmixed, the blood instantly becomeji 
florid. Here the interposing membrajies are living. How can 
the oxygen thus act on the bloo(d unless by chemic£u afikaction h 
If we suppose, with Mr. Ellis, that carbon is emitted by venous 
blood in a state of minute division, how can the oxygen facilitate 
this emission, unless by attracting the carbon ? Perhaps our au- 
thor believes that this carbonous excretion is assisted by the stir 
mulus of oxygen, which acting on the Vicss^els of the lungs a$ 
jalop acts on the bowd^s, is in truth a pulmonary purgative. But 
that blood and air can mutually exert a chemical attraction, either 
directly or indirectly through an intervening substance, we do 
not want Dr. Priestley's experiment to prove. Mr. Davie found 
that the crassamentum of venous blood, although covered by tht 
whey of milk, was still rendered -florid by oxygen. Mr. Cole- 
man laid bare the jugulaj vein of a dog, removed the surrounding 
cellular membrane, olew upon the vein a stream of oxygen, and 
notwithstanding the small surface of blood to which the oxy^ea 
was applied, found that the colour of the blcx>d was considerably 
heightened. Those also who have made experiments on animals^ 
and have had occasion to examine the brain immediately after the 
cessation of motion and apparent sense, whilst every part of the 
body retained no small portion of the vital principle, have oftei^ 
seen the veins of the pia mater, on being £rst exposed to theair^ 
eompletely purple^ byt afcw minutes after assume a visible decree 
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of floridity* All the^ cases seem to us undeniable proofs of the 
possibility of chemical attraction going on between the blood and 
the air in a living animal, because we cannot explain upon any 
other satisfactory principle, why oxygen more than hydrogea 
should produce these changes, (in the Dlood). Whether theoxy- 

fen is directly absorbed by the blood, or by the moist mem- 
ranee, and by them imparted to the blood, we catmot tell. To 
the lattersup position we have no a priori objections, because it is 
as easy to suppose that a particle of oxygen is conveyed through a 
number of successive particles of mucous membrane and blood> 
as it-is to suppose that a particle of caloric is conveyed through a 
number of successive particles of iron. To all the imaginary 
difficulties to the entrance of air into the blood, either by absorp- 
tion or chemical attraction, which consist in the fineness of tne 
vessels, the elasticity of air, and the thickness of the besmear* 
ing mucus, we reply by an experiment of Mr, Astley Cooper^ 
which was made for a different purpose. 

The tunica vaginalis of a dog was opened, and air thrown into 
the abdomen until it became fully distended. The wound was care- 
fully closed, and within a few days the air was completely absorbed* 
Here it appears by direct experiment, that the elasticity of air, the 
fineness of absorbent vessels, the thickness of besmearing mucus^ 
and all such obstacles as these, which are stated so confidently by 
Baron Haller, are incapable of preventing the absorption of air in 
a living animal. But on this part of the subject we have said 
enough. 

Inthat part of the volume where Mr. Ellis refers to the experiments 
of Girtanner and Bichat, to prove that the presence of air in the ves- 
sels of a living animal so far from being necessary to life, is fatal 
to it, he seenis in a most unaccountable manner to have overlooked 
some circumstances which must destroy all analogy between the 
absorption of air in the lungs^ and the injection of air into the 
vessels. 

There is little doubt that in the experiments of Girtanner and 
Bichat, the air killed as a mechanical agent which impeded the 
natural ftmctions of the vessels, but on the contrary when air en- 
ters the blood, as it passes through the lungs, it becomes chemi- 
cally combined with the whole or some part of the blood, and 
hence loses its aerial form and mechanical agency. But when 
thrown into the jugular why was it not absorbed ? The answer is 
easy and obvious. In the one case the surface of contact between 
the air and the blood is very small, in the other the surface of 
contact is vastly extensive. ' The superficies of the human lungs 
exclusive of the Bronchiae is calculateil to be no less than 91907 
square inches, ten times greater than that of the whole body, and 
VOL. I. no, 1* C we 
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we need not t^H 60 well informed a man as Mr. Ellis how much 
chemical action depends on the surface of contact. There is 
another difference between the two cases. When the blood in its 
passage through the lungs absorbs oxygen^ it at the same moment 
emits carbonic acid. In the experiment of Girtanner, therefore, 
cVen if we suppose that the oxygen is absorbed, we must at the 
same time suppose that the carbonic aid is emitted; still, there- 
fore, unabsorbed air will be present in the vessels, which will me- 
chanically impede their functions, and thus produce convulsions 
and death. But supposing that the oxygen is absorbed and th« 
carbonic acid retained, the nitrogen of the injected air will remain, 
in its aerial form, and thus there is an end ot the question. 

We have little to say to Dr. D. Darwin's experiment, which we 
have always looked upon as very clumsy and very inconclusive. 
If air is really contained in the blood, which no arguments we have 
heard appear to us to disprove, it docs not follow that this air 
must escape as soon as the pressure of the atmosphere is with- 
drawn. Many reasons might be given why such a change ought 
not to be expected ; two arguments satisfy us, and wc dare say 
they will satisfy our readers. In the first place, we know lit- 
tle or nothing of the precise nature of that combination which is 
supposed to exist between the blood and the air—- it may be stronger 
or it may be weaker — a priori, the one is as probable as the other, 
and the reason why a vacuum is unable to separate the air from the 
blood may be because they adhere to each other too strongly j the 
removal of atmospherical pressure being capable of overcoming 
combinations only of a certain strength. In the second place the 
quantity of air bears but a trifling proportion to the quantity 
of blood with which it is supposed to be combined. The force 
with which the aic is retained by the blood is, ca&teris paribus, as 
the quantity of the retaining body ; and in the case which we are 
argumg, the comparative quantity of the blood may be so great 
as to hold the air with a force which the removal of the pressure 
of the atmosphere may be unable to overcome. 

In all the chemical theories of respiration the great difficulty 
has been to explain the formation of carbonic acid at the common 
temperature of the atmosphere, and in reply to this objection it 
has been usual to urge, that, whether it is formed exterior 
to the vessels, or during the circulation, the union of the 
carbon with the oxygen must take place at a temperature 
much below that of burning charcoal; the difficulty applies to 
one theory as well as to the other^ and hence the inference 
has been diawn that it applies to neither. According to the the- 
ory which wc are disposed to think the most probable^ it is held, 
thai the blood in its passage through the lungs absorbs oxygen, 

1 which' 
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which accompanies it to the most minute ramifications of the 
arteries ; that here the oxygen quits the blood, combines with tli« 
carbon which is deposited in the circulation, and forms carbonic 
acid which is afterwards emitted by the blood on its return to the 
lungs. Whilst the blood is passing through the minutest branches 
of the arteries into the veins, is there not present a cause suffici- 
ent to explain the union of the oxygen and the carbon, which 
cause is not present exteriorly lo the vessels? It is well known that 
the vessels of living organized beings, vegetable and animal, possess 
the power of separating the simple principles of their circulating 
fluids, combining them arffew, and thus of forming substances 
which did hot previously exist in the fluids, from which they are 
extracted. It is by this faculty, that from the blood are formed 
bile, and urine, and all the peculiar contents of these secreted fluids. 
In short the minute vessels of a living animal are laboratories in 
which are going on multitudes of decompositions, and recompo- 
sitions, which the chemist is unable to effect. It rs pro- 
bable that by this faculty of the minute branches of arteries, the 
carbon and the oxygen of the blood are united so as to form car- 
bonic acid. 

That these substances are combined by some means or other is 
certain, but the difficulty is to discover an adequate cause. It is 
usual to refer their combination to the state of minute division, in 
which the carbon of the blood is presented to the oxygen of tht? 
air ; but every one who considers this theory, must feel a doubt of 
the adequacy of the cause. That the cause to which we have 
referred this chemical combination is sufficient and more than suf- 
ficient to produce the effect, no one can doubt for a moment. By 
this faculty of transformation, which resides in the vessels of a liv- 
ing being, it is, that the blood of animals is converted into bone, 
cartilage, tendon, muscle, gland and nerve; that the sap of vege- 
tables IS transformed into all the various parts of vegetable struc- 
ture, into the most delicious fruits and the most fragrant flowers. 
How then are we to explain the formation of the carbonic acid 
which is the produce of respiration ? That the power of com- 
posing resides in the minute branches of arteries is certain; that 
this power is equal to the effect is as certain. Are we then to 
refer the composition of carbonic acid to this power, and say that 
in the same way as uric, so carbonic acid is formed ? k is pro- 
bable and only probable, and all the chemical theories which have 
ever been formed are were probabilities. AH that we know is, 
that during respiration, carbonic acid is added to the respired air, 
and oxygen is subtracted ; the rest is sheer conjecture. 

The only argument which remains to be examined is this : that 
•fcnous blood emits carbonic acid, only when exposed to oxygen 

or 
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or to some gas which contains oxygen, from which it has been 
inferred that this blood contains no carbonic acid, and therefore 
that this acid must be formed exteriorly to the circulation. In the 
theory which wc have been endeavouring to defend against the 
vehement assault of Mr. Ellis, it is supposed that the carbonic 
acid, during its journey to the lungs, exists in a certain state of 
combination with the blood, the precise nature and degree of which 
combinati6n we are ignorant of. The liberation, therefore, of 
carbonic acid, and the absorption of oxygen, may be a case of 
single elective attraction. 

The carbonic acid is united to the blood, but this union is dis- 
solved by the presentation of oxygen, which has a greater affinity 
for the blood than carbonic acid has. Carbonic acid, therefore, 
will not be emitted by venous blood, unless it be exposed to tho 
action of some substance for which it has a stronger affinity % 
this is the case with oxygen ; but not with nitrogen or hy- 
drogen. Hence the reason why venous blood emits carbonic 
acid only when exposed to some gas which contains oxygen^ 
without having recourse to' the improbable supposition that carbo- 
nic acid is formed exteriorly to the vessels, and at the common 
temperature of the atmosphere, 

OufTeaders will now be able to explain for themselves, without 
the aid of Mr, Ellis's theory, why, in respiration, the car- 
bonic acid which is found, equals the oxygen which is lost ; why 
torpid animals do not changejhe air which surrounds them, anq 
a great many other whys, which there is neither time nor necessity 
for us to answer. It will be remarked, that throughout the whole 
pf this discussion, we have, with few exceptions, confined our 
▼iews to respiration, and have almost wholly lost sight of germi-t 
pation and vegetation ; but the fact is, that in discussing the 
question with relation to one, we discuss it with relation to all. 

The question which has thus occupied our attention, is the 
principal one which Mr. Ellis has undertaken to answer. The 
experiments of others which he has collected, his own experi* 
ments which he has narrated, all the materials of his volume^ 
drift towards this one point. We have examined his reasonings' 
^8 fully as was necessary, and as candidly as was possible^ and 
jnust confess that the evidence which we have already laid 
before our readers, in support of Mr. Ellis's doctrine, appears to 
ps unsopnd and unsatisfactory. We come however, now, ia 
evidence of a nxore doubtful nature. 

^' M. Huber observed, that seeds did not germinate in air, which ha4 
beea previously injure4 by the respiration of bees, although a quantity 
of oxygen gas was a<l4cd to it, sufficient to carry on germination, if mixe4 
^ith pure nitpgen ^ \ ^i firstly be attributed this failure to the presence 
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<)f the carbonic acid which remained in the residual air, but when he 
carefully removed this acid by Arst washing the residual air in lime* 
water, he ^till found, tliat although fresh portions of oxygen were added, 
no germination took place, until after a very considerable quantity of 
that gas had been supplied. He found precisely the same thing to bap> 
pen when he employed the residual air that had served for successive 
germinations, since fresh seeds would not grow in such air until it was 
mixed with a quantity of oxygen much more than sufficient to carry on 
germination in pure nitrogen gas* Reflecting on these circumstances, ha 
conceived, that as seeds yield carbon to unite with the oxygen gas of the 
air during their germination, that substance might also combine with its 
nitrogeiieous portion ; and when thus saturated with carbon, the nitrogen 
night not favour germination if mixed only with its usual quantity of 
oxygen, because the oxygen gas, having a greater ailinity for carbon than 
the nitrogen, would carry it olf from the latter to form carbonic acid, and 
■consequently not leave sufficient oxygen to support geimination. This 
supposition was rendered the more probable, because he found, that when 
oxygen gas was mixed with nitrogen thus saturated with carbon, carbonic 
acid was formed, although the two gases had, previous to their mixture, 
been carefully washed in lime-water. 

" That the carbon of the seed had really escaped, and combined with 
the nitrogen gas in the experiments above stated, is farther evinced by 
what follows. M. Huber prepared an artificial atmosphere in propor- 
tions similar to that of common air,^ but in which hydrogen Was siibsti« 
tuted for nitrogen gas : and in this atmosphere he caused successive 
quantities of lettuce-seeds to germinate, till they ceased any longer to 
grow. He then car^lly washed this mixture of gases in lime-water, 
until it produced not the slightest discolouration ; and, when all the car- 
bonic acid was by this means removed, he added to the residue a portion 
of oxygen, previously deprived of every particle of carbonic acid, and 
inflamed the mixture in Volta's eudiometer over lime-water. At the 
moment of inflammation, the linxe-watcr was rendered very turbid, and 
a great precipitation of carbonate of lime took place. As no carbonic 
acid existed in the two gases previous to their inflammation, its produc* 
tion must have arisen from that process ; and wc must therefore admit, 
that the carbon which had combined with the hydrogen during germi* 
nation was again separated from it, and had united with the oxygen gas 
to form the carbonic acid in question. If, after being thus prepared^ 
the two gases, instead of being inflamed, were placed together over lime* 
waterj'carbonic acid was, in like manner, formed ; but the same result, 
which in one case was effected in an instant, required, in the other, a 
much longer time to produce. It is farther remarked, that pure hydro- 
gen gas burns with a lively white flame, but that the gas which has been 
employed as an atmosphere in germination, yields a tinge more of less 
blue, although it may have been washc.i in lime-water." 

As seeds, plants, and animals seem to produce the same changes 
^n th^air in which they live, it js fair to infer as a probability, 

from 
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•from the general uniformity in the operations of nature, that 
these changes in the air are produced by the same means in all 
cases. If It was proved therefore that vegetables formed carbonic 
acid by emitting carbon into the atmosphere, it would go far to 
prove that animals did so likewise. To these experiments of M^ 
Huber we have little to say. If accurate, what do they establish, 
and in what difficulties do they not involve us ? This emission of 
carbon into the hydrogen or nitrogen is supposed to take place 
when all the oxygen is subtracted, when the plant ceases to 
vegetate, when it is in a state totally different to the natural. To 
have recourse therefore to Mr. Ellis's mode of reasoning on a dif- 
ferent occasion, this cannot be looked upon as a healthy natural 
living action. Is it consistent with the rigid, cautious, matter of 
fact. Philosophy of the day, to take the operations of a diseased 
plant to explain those of a healthy one ? But these experiments 
involve us in a difficulty from which we do not see the exit. If 
$eeds, plants, and animals emit carbon, and emit it as well in hy- 
drogen and nitrogen as in oxygen or atmospherical air, how comes 
it that they will not live as well in one air as in another ? We ad- 
vise our author to repeat the experiments of M. Huber ; our 
readers to peruse the volume of Mr. Ellis. 



Art. II. An Account of the Ophthalmia which has appeared in 
England since the return of the British Army from Egypi* 
By John Vetch, M. D. Member of the Medical Socie^f of 
Edinburgh, and Assistant Surgeon to the 54th Foot. Svoi^.pp. 
J4S. London, Longman and Co. IBO7. 

SINCE the return of the British troops from Egypt in 1801, it 
has been common to eomplain, that little has been added to 
our information by- the medical officers attached to that army. 
The expectation from which such complaints originated, seems to 
us unreasonable. The hospitals of an army, during a short and 
active campaign in a distant country, afford it is true, an ample 
field for observation, but one from which little can in general be 
•gathered. The surgeon, liable to be repeatedly separatea from his 
patients, and when stationary to be overpov^ered by the number 
and importance of their diseases, exhausted by auxiety and exer- 
tion, and distracted by a multitude of objects, is seldom capable 
of that minute observation and patient comparison, from which 
alone we can hope to receive any important addition to our know- 
ledge. The bulk of the British forces remained in Pgvpt only six 
months. During this time it was harassed by fatiguing marches 
and laborious duties, it was burthened by a large proportion of 
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wounded, to whom only a canvas covering aflbrded protectioa 
from the heat of a burning sun ; and it was ravaged by ophthalmia, 
dysentery, and the plague. We therefore wonder not that so little 
has been written with benefit to the profession, but that so much 
has been collected by such cursory observers. 

Unhappily circumstances now occur more favourable to the 
study of a disease, hitherto deemed almost peculiar to Egypt. 
Numerous and decided testimonies leave us not at liberty to doubt 
that its contagious ophthalmia has been imported into England. We 
may now, therefore, expect that the sagacious and experienced will 
combine to scrutinize the nature of a pest which, although it sel- 
dom destroys life, seldom leaves the capacity of enjoying it. 

Of this the work before us professes to give a comprehensive 
view, viz. *' An Account of the Ophthalmia which has appeared 
in England since the return of the British Army from Egypt." 
From so full a title, we expected to have been gratified by col- 
lected histories of the disorder as it appeared in different parts of 
the island, and to have received the instructive conclusions of 
cautiousVeflection. We were therefore not a little chagrined, on 
finding that our author's experience was derived from attending to 
the disease *^ as it occurred in the Qd battalion 5Qd regiment during 
three months j" and that he has run to the press with such cul- 
pable haste, that ^* during a subsequent period of three months, 
his distance from it had prevented him from inserting such addi- 
tional observations, as the more extensive opportunities of his 
present situation have afforded." (Pref. p. 6.) From this essay, 
then, so far from rationally looking for that information which 
the Egyptian army has failed to supply, we can only expect partial 
views and premature deductions ; for the author's anxiety to dis- 
play his knowledge has- circumscribed it within the narrowest 
bounds, and deprived him of those advantages which circum- 
stances denied to his brethren abroad. 

The chief objects of this treatise are to show that the Ophthal- 
mia imported from Egypt is essentially different from every other 
form of Ophthalmia; that it is always produced by the contact of 
a specific purulent matter; that its symptoms are uniform in 
kind, though varying in degree, and that the successful treatment 
of it differs widely from thatwhich is usually employed. 

These general assertions have by no means been proved. The 
testimony given by Dr. V. does not even convince us that the 
disease which he describes was derived from the Ophthalmia of 
Egypt. The battalion to which he was attached was exposed to 
many of the common causes of the disease; but to these he does 
not ascribe it, because other regiments occupying the same bar- 
racks were not aflfected with it during his three months of.expc-^ 

riaive ; 
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fievce } it must be remarked, however, that one of theto had been 
previously, and was so afterwards. He therefore attributes iU 
introduction to some healthy recruits who had joined the regi- 
ment five weeks before it appeared, and who had formerly suffered 
from an Ophthalmia supposed to have been derived from troops 
which had served abroaa. That we may not be sus|^cted of les* 
sening the force of the author's data ana conclusions we shall give 
the words used by himself* 

'* It was soon discovered that many of the Irish recruits had volun- 
teered from regiments in which the disease had prevailed, and had them-* 
selves been afflicted with it, though in its milder form. The general tes- 
timony agrees that those regiments received the Ophthalmia from being 
. garrisoned along with others who had suffered from it in Egypt and the 
Mediterranean ; and upon particular inquiry, I found tliat the men in 
vhoiu the disease first shewed itself in the 52d, had previously been af- 
flicted with it ill Ireland. It will be seen from the history of tbesyinp* 
toms, that one of the most unfortunate effects of the disease, is the ten* 
dency which it leaves to a relapse on the application of any inviting causes 
The origin of the complaint in this battalion receives, therefore^ the mos4 
satisfactory explanation from the combination of the last mentioned cir* 
cumstanccs/' 

That the disease described by Dr. V. was propagated by con- 
tagion the facts mentioned by him d® not allow us to doubt ; but 
we see no proof that it had a similar origin* From the rapid 
sketch of Its progress given in his first pages, it appears to have 
attained by slow degrees, during nine months, that extreme vio- 
lence which alone he witnessed. Puring the period of increase^ 
the regiment was harassed by marches and countermarches ; the 
sick appear to have been crowded together, and ultimately to 
have occupied barracks nearly in the centre of an extensive marsh* 
Several diseases, of which typhus may be given as an example^ 
though decidedly contagious, admit of what has been called 
spontaneous production. Whether Ophthalmia, under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to its increase, may not become con- 
tagious, is a question which has not been decided. Whilst a 
Eoint of so great practical importance remains at issue, we cannot 
ut regret that such statements resulting from inquiries into mi- 
nute circumstances, instituted ten months after they had occurred^ 
should be regarded by any medical author as ^' most satisjaciori/''' 

The opinion that actual contact of morbid matter is required to 
produce the disease in question, in one which, however probable* 
we think should be inculcated with reserve, both as it tends to di- 
minish precaution, and as it i3 decidedly opposed by one who baa 
paid early and great attention to the subject. The observation*^ 
and reasonings of Dr. V. on this question have failed to give us 
that ** full $atisfacUoii," which they seem to have afforded him- 
self. 



*c}f. They chiefly rest upon the narrow limits within which the 
di*".ease was circumscribed. But the limited powers of some spe*- 
cific contagions, as Veil as those of typhus^ have of late beeu 
fully established. Many of our readers must have witnessed, as 
wre have, the possibility of inclosing even hospital-gangrene with- 
in a single ward^ yet we do not thence conclude that sanies must 
be carried on spunges from one sore to another in order to effect 
its communication. 

Dr. V. divides this disease into two stages, each of which is 
marked by symptoms widely different from those of common 
ophthalmia, 

" NViiether the disease goes through both ^tRf^, or is confined to lh« 
first, as is fn^quentiy tlie case, the tirst appearance of the disease is so 
Vnitbrmly the same, that it may appear uiuiccountable that any difference 
x>f opiniou should exist concerning the seat of its coramencetneut,** 

The characteristic symptom in the first sta^e is inflammation^ 
beginning in the insides of Aiq eyelids^ and always affording a 
purulent secretion. Other diagnostic marks are enumerated by tlic 
author which appear trivially i^inute; thus he informs us that 
'^ the inflamed vessels assume a colour which approachts more to 
that of a UgfU brick^ than is the case in eommoo ophthaJmia^^' 
^and aga'm, ^^ the same increase in the siee, and io the tortuous 
course of individual vessels, as '\» general in the commencement^ 
of the latter affection, is never remarkaUe ia this.''?. 30. During 
the prevalence of this inflammation^ even whea it appears alarm- 
ingly great, the pupil is rarely changed in its diameter, or the eye 
pained by light. When the inflammation spreads and increases^ 
it is attended by a sensation as ot* sand in the eye. ^' This sensa- 
tion^ though common to every inflammation of tbat organ, i» 
from its temporary duration, and regular recurrence, pcculiarijr * 
characteristic of tAie present affection.' ^' Ilis departure is in gene- 
ral as sudden as its accession, after which the eye is free from all 
uneasiness, until the n&xt recurrence of the same symptom." 
P. 34- The at.thor adds^ '* In no instance during this stage of 
the disease, did I ever find any mark whidn could in the least in* 
dicate an affection of ^ the system." 

* In the second stage the eyelids swell suddenly acid greatly; tht 
{^UFulcnt ma.tter is secreted in greater ouantity and becomes thin- 
ner; little inconvenience is produced by exposure to Kght ; tears * 
are secreted more copiously ; great chcmosis occurs; the sensa- 
tion as of an extraneous body dimmi^iies ; and a deep seated vio«-. 
lejat pain ensues. This pain ts regarded hy the author as a chief 
characterrstic of the second stage, his account of it, however, is 
innch too prolix ip ht extracted. It is periodical 'in its attack ; 
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is sudden ut its accessian and cessation ; is not increased by ex«> 
posurc of the eye to light ; aitd frequently attacks other parts of 
the head and face, occasionally causing theih to swell, the pain 
being increased on pressure. The pulse is not affected except 
where bleeding has been employed ; nor are. the general functions, 
if we except a very few cases, deranged. 

Such is a brief sketch of the leaidiug features in the disease 
described in this essay. However accurate we may suppose the 
narrator' to have been in the transcript of what he saw; yet we 
must decidedly object to the Foregoing history, considered as a 
general account of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, either as it appears 
in this or its parent country. Descriptions of ophthalmia in Eng- 
land traced more distinctly than by Dr. V. to that of Egypt, diner 
widely from the above, both as to its mode of propagation, its 
symptoms, and its progress. In Egypt the disease was by no 
means uniform; on. the contrary, it was infinitely varied. . Speak- 
ing firom our personal experience, we affirm that it was generally 
attended with extreme pain on exposure to light, with frequency 
of pulse, and general fevet. The swelling of the eyelids, and 
discharge of matter resembling pus, though common, were by no 
means universal. Sudden, severe, and temporary aggravations of 
pain occurred in that situation, as they occur often in common 
ophthalmia, but these were never observed to be regularly 
periodic with intervals of perfect ease; nor did there ever appear 
in a single instance, those violent affections of the temples, fore- 
head, or face, attended with swelling, and pain increased on pre- 
srure, described as common in the work before us. 

In the treatment of the disease, every common remedy, and 
many which are uncommon, appear to have been used in vain. 
Slight bleedings, general and local; cold and warm applications, 
opiates internally and externally; bark ; purges ; emetics, &c. &c. 
seemed to have failed in giving any serious check to the disorder, 
A mode of treatment was at length suggested by Mr. Knight, 
M^hich was attended with singular success. The account of ihis 
practice we shall give in the words of the author, premising that 
those labouring under ophthalmia were divided into classes, and 
kept in distinct wards; and that great care was bestowed in detect- 
ing the first signs of the disease. 

" Notwithstanding the undrsturbcd' state of the system, and apparent- 
ly in opposition to the experience which had been already gained, Mr. 
Knight proposed the most decided antiphlogistic regimen, with the regu-; 
lar exhibition of purgatives, and above all t&c use of the lancet with a 
freedom far beyond what had been formerly thought of." P. ^7. " In 
every case, where on the first appearance pf the disease^ bleeding is em* 
ployed to the proper extent, ^t»efiects ar« uo less perceptibk to the pa- 
tient 
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tient than fo the surgeon. The diminished vascularity is tht first 
effect which ensues, and before the end of the operation the eye will 
often become nearly of its natural appearance. The cessation of all 
uneasiness bhould be the sine qua non of stopping the flow of h^ood. 
This, in a robust man, will often not be obtained until tliirty or forty 
ounces have been taken away ; and in a few delirium will take place 
before it is effected; one or other of these effects should always be pro- 
cured. By the repetition of this remedy on every aggravation of the 
disease, whether in the appearance of the eye, or in the sensations of the 
patient, we may in ninety cases in the (tundred, prevent it from arriv* 
ing at the second stage. If, however, in defiance of this treatment, it 
assumes its violent form, the same means ought, if possible, to be more 
fully persevered in. In this stage the patient >yill often h^ve bleeding 
to a greater extent ; in many, fifty or sixty ounces must be taken away 
to relieve the pain or bring on syncope ; but we can always rely with 
certainty on the benefit which will ensue when either of these effects 
are produced. In every case where such practice is employed, how. 
ever violent the tendency of the disease way be, its fatal termination 
vnW infallibly be prevented, and with much less expense to the patient, 
than by smaller and more frequent. bl<'eding. According to the rules 
above laid down, for the extent to which this evacuation is to be car* 
ried, the quantity taken away must be in proportion to the strength of" 
the patient ; hence few cases will occur where this practice cannot be 
put in execution.'* P. 100^ 

On the whole, we regard this treatise as one, of considerabld 
yalue, inasmuch as it contains a full, though scattered account 
of a disease, which by degrees^ and under peqiliar circum- 
stances, acquired singular virulence and obstinacy ; as well as of 
the treatment to which it ultimately yielded. By this a real 
adciition has been made to our information. But the author has 
lessened the value of the history which he relates, as much as ' 
was in his power, by converting particular facts into general as- 
sertions. That the. disease which he describes was not derived 
from the Egyptian ophthalmia, we do not assert, but we main- 
tain that it differs greatly from the common forms of that affec- 
tion. Of this perhaps Dr. V. might soon have been convinced, 
had he been'less anxious to print. He says, indeed, in a hurried, 
postscript, that his more extensive experience has confirmed the 
correctness of the greater number of his observations ; and, in 
consequence, he has not made a single alteration in his^ general 
statements. Yet hp informs us, in the same hasty manner, that 
though his patients were more enfeebled by climate, than those 
in the 52d, intolerance of liglit and constitutional symptoms 
were general, and that intermissions of pain were rare. These 
differences, from his first account, are by ho means slight. 
Ere this time he has probably seen others, and possiblv sufEcicnt 
to make bim regret, with u», that he did not publish a hritf * 
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narrative of an ophthalmia which occurred in the 2<i hattalitm 
of the b^d Regiment y divested of futile speculations and sweep- 
ing conclusions, rather than ** an account of the ophthalmia 
r^hich has appeared in England since the return of the British 
army from E^ypt** 

T^he deficiencies in onr knowledge respecting Egyptian oph- 
thalmia, which existed previously to this publiqation, appear to 
us to exist still in nearly an equal degree. The mode of its 
origin, the immediate means by which it is propagated, the 
periods at which it begins, and at which it ceases to be con-t 
t^gious ; its characteristic symptoms, and more frequent varie- 
ties ; with the means best adapted to the relief of its different 
forms, are still undecided. We are willing however to hope, 
that the treatment of Mr, Knight, which certainly was never 
employed in E^ypt, and especially his carefi.il separation of the 
sick, may be found more generally applicable to the disease^ 
tban any of the dogmas of Dr. Vetch. 

A marked contrast seems to exist between the simple views of 
common ' inflammation in the eyw, given by nosologic^ and 
systematic; writers, and the infinite variety of forms under which 
it occurs in practice. By this contrast, and by the opposite 
remedies required for its treatment, we arc induced to suspect 
that the subject has never received, at least in this country, that 
close and scientific scrutiny which its importance merits, and 
which we trust that ouf popular expedition to Egypt may ye^ 
tend to excite. 
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Art. III. The Anatomy and Surgic&l T^^eatment of Crttrc^l 
a7td Umbilical Hernia, By Astley Cooper, F. n.S. &c. 
J:;c, Atlas folio, 180/. pp. 00, London, Longman & Co. 

IT is impossible that a disease of so frequent occurrence as 
hernia in its pommoi> forms, should have excited observation 
for a period of inore thai) three thousand years, without long 
since obtaining a well markccl character in surgical pathology. 
Accordingly, in comparing the records of its history and symp- 
toms at very remote periods of ^iiT^C* we discover as little essen- 
tial difference in the details, as we may suppose to have existed 
iii the diseases to which they refer, Wc look in vain for the 
same chajacterjstic uniformity of rationale ind treatment. For 
these more thai> observation is required, Theoiy must be in- 
fluenced by the operation of all th^^sp causes which directly or 
incidentally conspire to the growth of intellect, pnd tend toele-r 
?4te each succeeding century upon the shoulders of its predeces<* 
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S€>r : and the history of Therapeutic* presents a variety atrongly 
marking the bias of existing circumstances, and the; prevalence 
of popular opinions oy^r the reasoning powers of mankind. 

The most notable stadium of our advancement in the knov-* 
ledge of bemia, till within the last few years, is in the line of 
morbid anatomy. Verheyen, who wrote in 1710, first demon- 
strated the distinct formation of crural hernia, which ^as before 
generally confounded with bubonocele. The most eminent 
authorities of the siyne era were divided oti the -questions, whe-> 
ther theumbilica} bemia was ever contained in a sacculus ? whe- 
ther the investing membrane of the abdomen was in the other spe- 
cies ruptured or simply dilated ? Whether the sac was formed of 
this membrane, or of condensed cellular tissue ? And theappear-* 
imce frequently observed of the testis and abdominal viscera in 
contact, although correctly explained in their anatomical relatioii 
by the celebrated Mery, ( Vid. Acad, des Sciences, HOI,) were 
enveloped in total mystery as to their cause, until the obser;.-atioii 
of Dr^ Hunter, and the industry of his brother, combined to iU 
)tistrate the congenital hernia. , 

We might cite more and not less striking examples of the 
comparatively recent period within which such points have been 
ascertained. The ignorance and confusion which hav^ pervaded 
and obscured all the concomitant descriptions of the sound ana-t 
tomy, are on'the other hand too notorious to elude observation. 

The present work comes recommended in the most forcible 
manner tp our attention. We are apt to indulge expectatioii 
too freely not to hazard its disappointment, when a practuionef 
of acknowledged reputation and abundant opportunity; enhances 
the value of a great vmdertaking by a proportionate energy 
and assiduity of execution. Mr. Cooper's local advantages are 
stifjiciently known. It remains for us to shew how well he has 
improved them. Our readers, we presume, are already acquainted 
with the former p^rt of the wosk, comprehending the anatomy 
and surgical treatment of inguinal and congenital hernia. The 
interval which has elapsed since its publication has given birth 
to so free a discussion of the subject, thut we deepn it super- 
fluous to revprt particularly to its contents. Parts however and 
doctrines,' important in their connexion with one, relate more or 
less to thjs other sp^cies^ ^nd to these we may have occasion to 
lillude. 

The femoral or crural hernia invoives, perhaps without ex- 
ception, the most coiTiplicated structure in the anatomy of sur-? 
gery. To the observation of Giraberriat, surgeon of the court 
jpf Spaiua we are indebted for the first scientific illustration of 
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its more important parts, and his example has proved little less 
beneficial than his knowledge by Communicating to surgeons in 
general a spirit of active and persevering inquiry. Gimbernat de- 
scribed the posterior insertion of the external oblique muscle 
into the crista of the pubes, and in its sharp, firm, crescented 
edge, fixed a seat of stricture which has hitherto remained uncon- 
tested. The writer under review indirectly conveys this opi- 
nion, as we shall have hereafter occasion to shew. A fascia 
which covers the iliacus intemus muscle is connected to the crural 
arch as far as the artery, and here dips to give passage to the 
vessels, as was likewise demonstrated by Gimbernat. He farther 
Suggested that the prolongation of this fascia constituted the 
posterior layer of the sheath, which encases the vessels. That 
the fascia lata does not form as he supposed the proper anterior 
layer of the sheath, has been long known, but it remained for 
Mr. Cooper to demonstrate that this layer wr,s no other than the 
fascia which is fastened to the arch beneath, lines the crescentic 
tendon within, and spreads upward under the transversal is mus- 
cle. This is the fascia transversal is. Posterity will add — of • 
Cooper. In the original description its production below the 
arch is thus briefly stated. *^ A part of the same fascia descends • 
mider Poupart*s ligament, and becoines united to thp femoral 
artery and vein." Vol. I. p. 6. 

It is difficult to explain the cause of a variety of report, or fluc- 
tuation of opinion upon a subject which admits the clearest 
form of demonstration ; and any addition at this period to our 
knowledge fiirnishes a strong practical proof of the uitricacv that 
attends the investigation. As our author's account of the fascia 
lata differs in no very material respect from that previously re- 
ceived, we shall describe it, for the purpose of stating some points 
of difference which have been hitherto overlooked, and are the 
result of our personal observation. The very dense and coarse 
aponeurosis that rises from the outer labium of the spine of the 
ilium and confines the abductor muscles is connected on the 
ilial side of the thigh (viewed anteriorly) to the rounded edge 
of the crural arch. It covers incompletely the sheath of the 
vessels, but has a process stretching over its mouth, and termi- 
nating in a blunt point, at the insertion of the Fallopian liga- 
ment mto the tuberosity of the os pubis. It presents a natural 
curvature whose concavity faces the pubes, and imder it lie the 
absorbent gland* that are connected with the lymphatics of the 
groin. The saphaena major vein is just included by its lower/ 
edge, and its semilunar margin is not clearly defined until thq 
removal of the glands above mentioned, . This process was re- « 
presented in a plate of Mr. Cooper's former vol uoie^ and first 
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described by Mr. Bum» of Glasgow. From beneath the sa-* 
phsena, the facia continued over the triceps muscle, invests the 
inner and posterior part of the thigh^ and finds insertion above 
in the simphjrsis, spine^ and crista of the pubes. The plane of 
the pubal portion covering the pectineus muscle^ is so much in« 
ferior to the ilia], as to form with it a considerable angle. It 
does not^ as some authors have painted, terminate here by a bony 
insertion) but dipping behind thesheathof the vessels, lines, by a 
strong aponeurotic web, the hollow space situated between the 
pectineus-and joint teadon of the psoas and iliacus muscles. After 
forming here the proper bed of the sheatk, it mounts upon the 
iliacus muscle, and becomes incorporated at Its outer edge with 
the ilial fascia lata : ascending upon the belly of the muscle, it 
is fixed on one side into the inner labium of the crista ilii, and 
on the other into the brim of the pelvis. Thus the fasciae lat»> 
and iliaca, as they are called, are essentially one and the same 
continuous production, and appropriating to a single texture a 
single name, we propose to delineate the ilial, pubal, and iliac 
portions of the fascia lata. This fascia, it will appear then, fronr^ 
tlie description, is commenced at the outer, and terminated a.t 
the inner edge of the os ilium, and very curiously reflected around 
the sheath of the vessels. The ilial and a part of the pubal por- 
tion protect it on the fore part, the remainder of the pubal and 
the iliac behind. Vid. fig. 1 and 4. 

Describing the iliac fascia. Air. Cooper says, *^ Another 
portion of this fascia descends behind the crural artery, upon the 
upper and middle part of the thigh, which sends a process for- 
ward to pass between the artery and vein/' P. 3. Speaking of 
the fascia transversalis, he adds, ^' This fascia sends a^ process 
before the iliac artery and vein, and another between them." 
Again, " Each of these fasciae sends down a portion of its sub- 
stance under the crural arch, to form the crural sheath for the 
artery and vein. . The fascia iliaca sends the posterior part, the 
fascia transversalis, the anterior, and by the union of these on 
each side,,the lateral portions of the sheath are produced." P. 4. 
It is not without a feeling of the utmost deference, that we 
Venture to call in question the accuracy of an anatomist so justly 
' celebrated as .the author of the work bcfoi[e us. Qur public 
duty, however, demands a declaration of what we conceive 
to be the truth as it is found in nature, and such a declaration 
we are confident no one more earnestly desires than Mr. Cooper. 
** Amicus Socrates, amicus Plalo^ si'drnagis arnica Veritas." 

We have already endeavoured to convey the idea of continuity 
of surface between the pubal and iliac portions of the fascia' 
lata. We have now to observe that the sheath is behind per- 
fect of itself, and has no other connexion with the iliac portion 
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than that of cellulaf membrane, which, below its inaertioh intb 
the liriea ileo-pectinea of the pubes, we have found loose enough 
to yield to the handle of the knife. Even to the point of its in-- 
sertioh into this line^ it is easily separable from ihe iliac portion 
of the fascia latia terminating beneath it in the same liiie, though 
«t this part less cellular substance intervenes; 

Wheh the sheath and its vessels arc divided iait the entrance of 
the saphasna vein, and reflected upon the abdomen^ the fibrous 
interlacement of the pubal and iliac fascias, presents a smooth 
and uniform surface. Vid; fig. 4. The idea of a piecemeal 
structure, we confcs;^ never appeared id bs sufficiently natural 
to be quite corrects 

Nature is always simple. Every vessel has its peculiar cellu-: 
lar investment, derived probably from the aorta and cava*. Wo 
doubt if artery and vein are ever really contiguous; Where they 
are described to hav'e a single sheath^ and this sheath tojhave ic 
septum, what is more probable than that the septum is a con^ 
densation of the inner and opposite sides of the peculiiar sheaths. 

Nature, if we except her lusus, is never redundant; Why do 
we look for an exception in the formation of the crural sheath, to 
that of shealhs in general. An evident necessity may be seen for 
strength on its upper and fore part, but at uo other. This it 
receives in an eminent degree from the expansion of the 
fafecia transversal is t, although possibly even this fascia con*- 
tributes nothing to its actual formation* The peculiar 
shape of the crural sheath may be accounted for. Th«i 
mouth of it on the* ilial side is obtusely, on the pubal, acutely 
^angular. For on the former it lies contiguous to the artery at 
the outer margin of the crural space, whereas on the latter it is 
extended beyond the vein to its inner margin, so as to include* 
the foramen of the absorbent vessels. Vid. 6g. *3* The ringj 
As it is called^ by which the crural hernia descends, is said to ^ 
have been described as early as the year 1734, by M. Bassuel^ ' 
in the Mercure de FranceJ. Its boundaries have beefl fixed by 
modern writers^ with much precision, but it has often no such defi*- 
nite circular outline as its name would lead us to imagincw Our 
experience leads to the conclxisions, that between the vein and 
edge t>f the crescentic tendon, a space is left largeenough in 
the adirit to pass the point of the fore finger, and that a lym- 
phatic 
■ * ' < ■ ■ ■ .■ ' - . .1 ■ — . ■ .. — ■ 

* Winslow describes tlie cellular investment of the abdottiinal and crarBl 
trunks, as processes oC the external lamina of the peritoneuxn. Vid. vol. ii, 
p. 163, oct. ed. by JDouglas. 

t Vid. fig. 2. 
X Vid. aa £ss2\y oa Crur. lieia. b^ WjiMiam Wood^ Edinb. 1804. 
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phatic j^knd contiguous to the vein, occupies a part of it ; <hat 
a cellular expansion, covering the iliac and psoas muscles and 
their common fascia, and descending over the front jf th« 
bladder, shuti^ it on the interior, and is of course at the same 
lime protruded by the fingc;^r. Upon opening the sheath, a de- 
licate membrane is seen to stretch across this space, ^uid part it 
from the vein, and it is this thin! compartment of the commoti. 
sheath, for the passage of the lymphatics, that expldns its inter- 
nal angular production, and gives it the resemblance to a funnel. 
■ The annexed sketches are designed to illustrate our descrip- 
tion. Fig> 1 and 2 resemble, upon a reduced seale, those of 
Mr. Cooper, and are introduced only for the sake oF completing 
the series. Thp first sketch is from the right groin of an adult 
/emale, and represents the falciforna process of the ilial |)ortion 
terminating iti the pubal portion oi' the fascia lata^ under thf 
saphaenia vem. 

'a Integument raised. 

i Ilial portion. 

c Pubal portion of fascia lata. 

d Falciform edge of the ilial portion. 

e Continuity of these ^rtions under the saphsenft rein. 

jT A vein penetrating the fascia. 

Fi6intE II. From the left groin of the same subject, exhibits 
the. trans versalis fascia, descending from beneath the muscle of 
the same name, to traverse and strengthen the tore part of the 
sheath. Poupart's ligament is here cut Across. 

a Transversal is muscle raised. 

6 Internal aperture of the abdominal canal. 

c Pubal half of Poupan's ligament. 

d Ilial iditto. 

€e Sheath of the vessels unopened, raised by a Uot^*pipe* 

/ Fascia transversalis^ 

fCircumiexa ilii artery and vein, c&terin|; liie sheath. 
Anterior crural netve^ 
t Saphaena^vein. 

Figure III. From the right groin of a male adult, presents 
a view of the sheath laid open, its septum dcawu up, and Xhf 
crural foramen blocked by a ^land. 

aa The septum drawn up oy a hook. 

h Internal angular insertion of sheath into the pubes. 

t Ilial side of sbeath. 

d Crural avteyy. 

Vol, u jto. 1. B ' ^ Cjml 
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' e Craral vem. 
/ Epigastric vein entering the crural vein, 

f ^Obturator vein entering below it. 
A curved probe passed through the angle formed by the 
Epigastric and crural trunks. ' 

% A thin membrane connecting the epigastric and obturator 
teins. 
k Crural foramen. 
I A lymphatic gland. 

f rcuRt IV, Shews the intertexture of the reflected pubal 
and iliac portions, the sheath atid its vessels having been cut 
Across, and turned upon the abdomen. 

a Sheath jnd its vesseU turned up. 

b The fascia covering the iliacus internus muscle^ or iliae 
J)ortion of the fascia lata. 

C Pubal portion continuous with it ajid forming 

d Bed or the sheath. 

So much for the parts concerned in the healthy anatomy and 
their respective illustrators. We next proceed to inquire by 
tvhat route the crural hernia descends, and by what coverings it 
is invested. The answer given by our author to the first 
question is, that the sac, after descending into the crural sheath^ 
turns inwards, and penetrates the inner part of the sheath, where 
the absorbent vessels pass. Anothei* opinion is, that it passes 
close to the pube&, exterior to the sheath, and has no connex- 
ion with it. . 

The course of. the sac^ if it becomes a question, is one whick 
anatomy only can resolve. To the latter opinion, therefore, w« 
reply, by again stating that the orifice, improperly called the 
crural ring, is included between the vein and the inner boundary 
of the sheath, through which the absorbents ascend to the loins, 
and tb6 hernia descends up6n the thigh. Fig. 3. That no other 
Natural aperture exists under the inguinal ligament, and that 
force is even incapable of pjPOQuring any other passage for the 
finger passed from within the abdon>en» It Is a common, but a 
paltry pretext for the negligence of anatomical research, to urge 
that these points are of no material import in practice. The 
eoverings of the sac are described as follows. 

" The crural hernia^ when dissected^ presents the following appear- 
ances : when the skin is removed, the superficial fascia of the external 
oblique muscle is laid barej^ which, though it is of a delicate texture in 
its .common state, when pressed upon by a hernia becomes extremely 
thickened and very distinct, mors especially in a subject loaded with 
fttt. Under this covering there is generally another fascia, precisely of 
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the form of the hernia itself, and which it very clojsely embraces^ A 
thin fascia naturally covers the opening through which the hernisi^ 
passes, and descends on the posterior pait of the pulis. . When the 
hernia therefore enters the sheath it pushes this fascia before jt, so that 
the sac may be perfectly drawn from its inner side, and the fascia which 
covei-s it left distinct. The fascia \^hich forms the oural sheath, and 
in which are placed the hole or holes for the absorbent vessels, is also 
protruded forwards, and is united with the other, so that the two become 
thus consolidated into one. If a large hernia is examined, this fascia is 
only found to proceed upwards as far as the edge of the orifice on the 
inner side of the crural sheath by which the hernia descends, but in a* 
small hernia it passes into the abdomen as far as the peritoneum and 
forms a pouch, from which the heniial sain may be withdrawn, leaving 
this, forming a complete bag over the hernia. In a small hernia the 
fascia is thicker than the sac itself, but by being gradually distended it 
becomes thinner and less distinct, and in one example of this kind from 
the female subject (which forms the subject of one of my plates), this 
and the superficial fascia have coalesced into one. I fii^t observed 
this &sciain dissecting a male subject brought into St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital in the year 1800, who had a strangulated crural hernia on the 
ane feide, and a reducible one on the other ; 1 next saw it in the ope- 
ration performed upon Mrs.. Bispharo, hereafter to be mentioned, and 
have ever since demonstrated it in preparations whilst delivering my 
lectures on crural hernia. This fascia will be seen in almost all the 
plates, and in one of the drawings' of Plate IV. very distinctly, as the 
bcmi«il sac is remove! from its inner side. It may be termed theyiz^cia 
propria of the crural hernia. When this fascia is divided, a (juantity 
of adipose membrane is found between it and the sac, and when this is 
cut through, the peritoneal sac itself is exposed. Behind the hernial 
SDC is the fascia lata, and. the sac rests in the hollow Ix^tween that part 
of it which covers the crural vessels, and that which passes over the 
pcctineus and triceps muscles, &o that the fascia lata is situated poster 
xicrly to the hernia. 

This, it must be acknowledged/is by much the most materia! of 
our author's discoveries.'* Of the production of this tunic a tw.o-. 
fold explanation has likewise been offered, viz. that it may be 
formed of the protruded portion of the sheath, or of the mem- 
brane that naturally covers the prural opening. The former 
hypothesis" it will be seen applies exclusively to our author's 
explanation of the course of the sjic, the latter to either, It may 
be said that the existence of the proper tunic ajds nothing to 
the prob^ility of the sac passing through the sheath, since the 
cellular membrane of the ring, though in its natural state a tex- 
ture of great tcnult)S becomes/ thickened by the inflammation of 
jroderate pressure. We are net reduced to the necessity of 
urging this supposition, since it follows from the statement 
iJrca^y ma^e^ that the sac mu^); first pass ipto the $heath.of the 
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vcs6cl!i, and consequfntly, if it appear at all, that it rmist pro- 
trude it*. Hecp, then, iathe simple explanation of the fascia 
propria. The very delicate membrane of. the ring may be set 
wholly out of view: if it did not exist or existed only partially, 
having one large foramen instead of many foraminula, or if it 
were even ruptured by the descent, still the origin of the fascia 

fropria is certain^ and a crural hernia can never exist without it. 
laving cleared the point of its formation, the following obser- 
Tations we think forcibly enough exeniplify the necessity of 
knowing its structure. 

'* When this fascia h divided, the tumour is so far exposed that the 
circumscribed form of the brrnia may be distinctly seen, and a person 
not well acquainted with the« anatomy of the parts would readily sup- 
pose that the sac itself was now laid bare. This, however, is not the 
case, for it is still enveloped by a membrane, which is the lascia that the 
hernial sac pushes }>efore it as it passes through the inner side of the 
crural sheath. T4u8 membrane, -the fascia propria, is to be next di« 
Vided longitudinally from' the neck to the fundus of the sac ; and if the- 
subject is tat, an adipose membrane lies between it and the sac, from 
which it may be distinguished by seeing the cellular membrane passing 
from its inner side to the surface of the sac. This is, ia my opinion, the 
most difficult part of the operation, for the fascia propria is very liable 
to be mistaken for the sac itself; so that when it is divided, it is supposed 
that the sac is exposed and the intestine is laid bare ; following up this 
idea, the stricture is divided in the outer part of the sac, and the in- 
testine, still strangulated, is pushed with the unopened sac into the 
cavity of tlie abdomen. I have given a plate, from an excellent pre- 
paration now in my possession, of an undivided sac returned into the 
• cavity of the abdomen, and containing the strangulated intestine, and 
the particulars of the disease at the end of this part of the subject. 

*^ It must be remembered, however, that in large hernias the fascial 
propria of the sac is sometimes inseparably united to the superficial 
Jascia, so that the same incision divides both, '' 

We shall not detain our riders by retfacing the distinctive 
characters of this disease, but may observe on the diagnosis, that 
we perfectly coincide with our author in esteeniing tnat error to 
be the most dangerous^ which be finds to be untortunately the 
most frequent, 
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* We have met withherniae in the subject that had not penetrated the 
wall of the sheath. The possibiilty of ovcilooking femoral hernia under 
these circumsta^ices may he easily conceived. Here the sheath iibdilated- 
forms the fascia propria. This stage of the descent is analogous to that of thf 
inguinal, when occupyio^ the interval of (be upper aiid lower ap^rtor^s q^ 
iJi^ abdominal canal* ^ 
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'* But the error wliich is the most frequent, and by fer the most 
danc^erous, is that of mistaking crurnl for ihgtunal hernia. It is rian? 
gerous during- the operation ot the taxis, as the direction of the pres- 
8Ure should be entirely different in the two diseases ; and it isexiremt'ly 
dangerous in the operation, pHrticularly if the surgeon's UMial habit of 
operating in inguinal hernia is to make the incision upwards and out- 
wards towards the spinous process of the ilium. Several instances of 
such mistakes have come to my knowledge. I cmce went with a phy- 
sician into the country to operate, as I wa§ told, on a case of inguinal 
hernia, but when I examined the patient, 1 found that the hernia was 
crural, and had been three days strangulated, during which time re- 
p<*a!ed attempts had been maoe to reduce it by pressing the tumour 
towards the spinous process ot the ilium. It was reduced in fiv^ mi- 
nutes by employing the pressure proper tor ihe crural hernia, 

** A burgeon who had operated on a crural hernia sent his patirni 
afterwards to London, to request that a proper truss might be procured 
for her, and in his letter stated, * that, during the operation, he' had 
found the stricture in this case at the abdominal ring,' Ho was fortu« 
imte in having escaped destroying his paiitnt. Another Surgeon in 
operating in a supposed inguinal hernia had a venous haemorrhage arise, 
which delayed the operation fifteen minutes, and wiiich he found i( 
was difficult to stop. It was a crural hernia, and it was probably the 
erurai vein which he had injured, as he cut towards the spinous pro* 
cess of the ilium. This dangerous mistake is liable to happen without 
considerable attention, particularly as the crural hernia, after ^iescend- 
ittg into the thigh, often turns before the crural arch. The marks of 
dibtinction^ as far as I have been able to observe, are the two loliowing; 
first, that the neck of the ingninal hernia is situated above the tuberos- 
ity of the pubis, but that of the crural below it and to its outer side ; 
and secondly, if the sac is drawn down in the crural hernia, the crural 
arth may be traced above it. It these two circumstances are carefully 
attended to, the disease will not be confounded by thos« who have 
Studied the natural structure of these parts. " 

7"he dimensions of the parts, both hard and soft, are found to 
l)f greater in the female than in the male ingueri. Partly owing 
to this cause and in part to the difterent economy of the abdo- 
minal canal, the crural hernia is by far the mosi frequent in 
women, Avery striking distinction between thetw^o species, lies 
in the diversity of their mode of production. Thesorigi^i, indeed, • 
of crural and inguinal hernia in the robust male and ieniale, pre- 
sents all the seeming difference of injury and predisposition. Jn 
the former the gut is suddenly projected as it vvcre by a real 
ntptnre, in the latter it creeps slowly into notice by long ai>d 
gradual distention. 

The perpendicular pressure employed to reduce crural hernis^ 
is a matter of more importance than is commonly imagined. The 
l^xU 13 generj^lly esteeiqed one of those sinjple points of praciicQ 

which 
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which are to be taken in the natural way. The section of a vein 
and the turns of a bandage require, even in our days, some share 
of education ; but of simple manual pressure, all are supposed 
intuitively masters. The direction of pressure in the taxis is not 
less important than the inclination of the bistoury in the opera- 
tion, and as accurate a knowledge of the local anatomy is es- • 
sentialfor the one as for the other. In preparing for the last and 
greatest extremity it is common to» overlook the means which 
might have prevented it. If the taxis could be always skil- 
fully applied during the first hours of strangulation, the pro- 
posals of modern operators would be as little the subject of 
examination as the puuctum aureuniy or the royal stitch. 

The direct descent of crural hernia rarely permits a permaneht 
oure, an event to which the obliquity of the inguinal is cer- 
tainly favourable. The adherence of the intestine to the sac it 
a comparatively rare occurrence in the irreducible crural hernia. 
It is produced by gradual pressure, and not by sudden violence ; 
and hence we suppose is least liable to inflammation ; and as it 
seldom attains to any great size, it can afford but a small surface 
for secretion. 

** With regard to the seat of the strangulation in crural hernia, it 
will be found in jhree different situations. * 

•♦ First, in the crural sheath, and semilunar edge of the fascia lata. ' 

** Secondly, at the posterior edge of the crural arch. 

** Thirdly, in the mouth of the hernial sac, and fascia which 
covers it. 

** With respect to the first of these, it will be found that a portion 
of the crural sheath remains below the crural archj which forms a 
strong circular b^id by which the hernial sac is surrounded. When 
the sac is drawn from the shealh in the male, the orifice by which it 
has passed will be found to be formed by two strong columns of fascia, 
one passing above, and the other below the sac, and meeting on the 
irmer side at the posterior insertion of the external oblique muscle 
into the ligament of the pubis, and on the outer side at that 
part of the sheath which covers the crural vein. In the female lhei«o 
columns are not equally strong, still a portion of the sheath surrounds 
the hernial sac. It the hernia is large, it reaches to the semilunar edgr 
of the fascia lata, and ^ compressed by it, 

** Tiie second place at which the stricture is found, and which 
requires division in large crural hernias, is the posterior edge of the 
external oblique muscle and the facia trans versalie, which pass before 
the mouth of the hernial sac, and which extending inwards to be in« 
sertedinto the pubis, forni also .the. inner boundary of the sac at this 
part, whilst a small prnc'essof fascia on the inner side of the vein. forms 
Its outer boundary. Thus then there arc two seals of stricture, one 
^c edge of the aperture in tk« crurt^l sheath j and the olhef about half 
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an inch above it, forfned by the posterior edge of the external oblique 
muscle. 

*' Tlie mouth of the hernial sac is the other seat of the stricture. 

^* This aperture is very generally small when comp;ued with th« 
size of the hernial sac, and being much pressed upon by the posterior 
edge of the crural arch it undergoes' a slow process of inflummation» 
which thickens very much the fascia in which it is enclosed. If tho 
sac is removed with the fascia, which encloses it, its mouth will be 
found to form a dense and compact substance, which drmly resists any 
attempt to dilate it by pressure. " 

The femoral ligament of Mr. Hey, it will be seen, contribute* 
in some cases to form the stricture. Since the sheath concurs 
to the same effect, we may conclude that Mr. Hey was unknow- 
ingly in the habit of dividing bothr at the same time. This gen- 
tleman's description, we regret to say, is not sufficiently precise 
to warrant an inference; or we should be led to conjecture, that 
the space which he describes as comprehended by the two layers 
of Poupart's ligament, was just that which separates the anterior 
from the posterior stricture; and thus, in those cases where the* 
external was ineffectually dilated, '^ a small division of the 
most interior part proved sufficient.'* The transverse fascia for- 
tifying the top of the sheath, receives some strong tendi- 
nous fibres from the external oblique, and would of itself, we 
think, frequently oppose the reduction of hernia, if the poste- 
rior edge were ever so freely divided. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the plates, that the second 
Seat of stricture, viz. the posterior edge, is situated somewhat 
higher, and nearer to the ilium, than the process described by 
Gimbernat. But, as our author very justly observes, a stricture 
cannot be locally defined in reference to a continuous edge or 
jsurface. The stricture exists in every part of it, and hence the 
crcscentic duplicature is as much the seat of stricture as the pos- 
terior edge of which it is the insertion. Thus, if we speak of 
the seat of stricture, we must comprehend the posterior edge 
and duplicature under the general term of the third insertion^ 
&c. if we speak of the part to be divided, we may define it to be 
any sub-division of this whole*. 

We are rejoiced to find the most experienced modem prac- 
titioners 



* Wc are aware of the inaccuracy of Gimbcrnat*s description of the stricture that 
j^cars his naraet and believe many have fallen into his error. The fibtes of the cres- 
fcntic tendon are not curved inflections of the fibres of the posterior edge of the cx» 
tcmal oblique; but a distinct order arisin? more or less angularly from this edg^ii 
Still the connexion between them ji gttGh| mt a division of cither hai the Monc effect 
ia ibe rcUxatiw of Uk whole,. 
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titioners joining issue upon the subject of an early operation* 
The number of lives sacrificed to previous methods, either 
from a want of confidence to operate, or a blind reliance upon 
palliatives, tf it coiild be calculated, would scarcely be believed* 
Since the anatomical mysteries are un ravelled j the path of the 
lurgeon is cleared^ and nothing, surely, but the most inexcus- 
able ignorance or indecision could tempt him to prefer a course 
of doubt and danger, to one of ease and safety. 

The inducements to operate early, might be still more strongly 
represented ; for, admitting the success of orte of the long series 
of Prophylactics, the patient suffers less from such an opera* 
tion, than from the pain of protracted maniiism, added to the 
anxiety of his mind, lest it should prove ineffectual* Besides, 
, when the operation is done early, it is dorie easily; the parts 
nave undergone no recent chants, there can seldom be any 
necessity for opening the sac ; and if there be, the danger is less 
of succeeding ileus. More than half the operation is still sim- 

Ele taxis. We have known perfect relief obtained in an early 
ubonocele, from the dilatation of the external aperture, through 
an incision of barely three inches longi This requires little 
more surgical skill than the manual operation. " At the time 
of writing this/* says an experienced author, (to whose discri- 
minative judgment, surgery is much indebted), " I have per- 
formed the operation thirty-five limes, and have often had 
occasion to lament that I had performed it too late^ but never 
that I had performed it too soon.'* Hey*s ObservaU in Sur- 
ger)'. 

'* The next part of the operation consists in the division of the stric» 
ture; for this purpose the finger is to be pushed genlly into the sac, 
and the omentum and intestine separated from its anterior part, the 
probe-pointed history which 1 have recomiliended, which does not cut 
near its point*, is to be pushed into the crural sheath, at tl>c anterior 
part of the sac, and the sheath is to be cut as far as the anterior edge 
of the crural arch, or Poupart's ligament. In a small hernia this 
div^ion, which does not exceed half an inch, will be sufficient for the 
reduction of the parts. This was all that vas done in Cases 11.' IV* 
and V. and the intestine was easily returned by this incision. 

^' But when the sheath has been thus divided, if the intestine, when 
slightly cojnpressed, cannot readily bo emptied, the finger must be 

passed 



* " I have used this instrument 'ccveral times, and can now recommend k ttitt 
I more strongly than furmcrl^, on sMCOUBt of ks vaittj in 'But injuring the intestiol 
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passed at least half an inch higher, an J then the posterior cdoe of the 
crural arch and the fascia that covci-s it \\\\\ be felt, forming a shnrp 
edge, strongly compressing the mouth of the hernial sac. 'Vo divide 
this edge, the knife must he carried within the stricture, and being 
inchncd obliquely inwards and upwards at right angles with the cru- 
ral arch, a cut may be very safely made in tJiat direction suihcieut 
for the purpose of liberating the intestine from pressure. 

"The two incisions which I have directed, beiuii made from the in- 
terior of the sac, any stricture arising from the contraction of the sue 
itself, will be at the same time removed, and the protruded pai;ts be 
thus compU^tely liberated. 

*' If the hernia is large, and any pressure has been made on its con- 
tents hy the semilunar edge of the fascia lata, the first incision will 
divide that edge." 

We shovild have expressed our surprise at this unexpected de- 
viation from the direction given us in the former part of the 
work, to dilate externally to the sac, if we had not always 
inclined to question the facility of its execution. 

The very narrow neck of the crural hernial sac, compared with 
the size of its body and fundus, and the smallness of the aperture 
through which it passes, would a priori lead us to expect that it 
requires to be dilated before its contents can be returned. In 
the old and irreducible hernia, the parts have a tendency to over- 
growth, as Arnaud aptly illustrates by Horace's, fable of the wea- 
sel, and the sac and its contents soon became incorporated with 
each other. Where a hernia is suddenly strangulated upon its 
first appearance, as sometimes happens in the inguinal spe- 
.cies, we consider the exterior dilatation an essential improve- 
ment, because it is easily practicable. Where, on the contrary, 
the hernia is of long standing, however recent the strangulation 
may be, we believe the attempt wpuld be attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties. 

Where th esheatb causes the stridture, its morbid adhesion to 
the sac prevents the introduction of the knife between them ; 
and where the strangulation is confined to the posterior edge, 
which, by the way, we much doubt if it ever is, the firmness of 
the natural connexion between it and the sheath, would equally 
foil the operator. We confess we should have been better 
pleased with the author's personal testimony of the difficulties 
attending Mr. Else's operation, A person not thoroughly ac- 

Juainted with the structure of the parts, might have made the 
ifficulties of which he complained. This circumstance is 
perhaps of itself an objection to the operation. From the 
recommendation given in the former part ot'hU work,' to leave an 
VOL. I. NO, I. F \ ooeninF 
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opening for the discharge of foeces in mortified intestine, our 
author substitutes the application of four ligatures, so as to shut 
the whole circumference of the bowel. First, because the open, 
ing left is prone to degenerate into an artificial anus. Secondly, 
because the f(»od, if unhappily the ilium be the intestine under 
treatment, is not. detained long enough to afford nourishment. 
Notwithstanding the favourable result of the experiihents for- 
merly detailed^ which proved that an intestine may be returned 
into the abdomen, after being secured by ligatures, Mr. C. 
finds the process of ulceration so quick in parts nighly inflamed, 
that he prefers to carry the intestine to the mouth of the sac, 
and there to fix it by its mesentery. The varieties of crural her- 
nia, are : — First, the entire or partial rupture of the superficial 
fascia, that tics together the absorbent glands. Second, the ex- 
tension of the sac, also entire or partial over the vein, and per- 
haps through the sheath, " so that the hernia turns before 
the vein, instead of descending by its side.'^ The fascial pro- 
duction between the vein and abhorbents, is by no means so true 
or so strong a septum as that between the blood vessels, and is 
sometimes wanting altogether; the cause of the above-men- 
tioned variety. Third, the umbilical artery traversing the mouth 
of the sac from its outer side ; and lastly, the pubal course of 
the obturator artery. In six out of twenty-one preparations in 
the possession of Mr. Cooper, and six out of thirteen belonging 
to Mr. Thomson, the epigastric and obturator artery arise by a 
common trunk ; but it is only when the trunk is unusually long, 
that the obturator courses over the neck of the sac. The com- 
mon origin of the two, we find to be very nearly as frequent as 
the distinct one, but we have very rarely observed much length 
of trunk. To provide for this, almost a circulus arteriosus, con-^ 
stitutes the essential diflSculty of projecting an operation inva- 
riably safe for the crural hernia. 

*' When therefore this artery passes before to the sac (as in the case 
observed by Dr. Barclay), the arterial trunk common to it and to 
the epigastric is of unusual length ; for when the trunk is short, the ob» 
tuiator pa$s(*s behind the sac. A hernia thus situated is surrounded 
by blood-vessels, except at its posterior part, which might seem to 
render it advisable to deviate froiti the usual mode of operation to pre- 
vent this blood-vessel from being wounded. This however is not so 
liable to happen where the division of the stricture is made upwards, 
or a little upwards and inwards ; for it will be found that the greatest 
distfince between the artery and the hernial sac is at its anterior part. 
It 19 impossible to feel this artery before the introduction of the knife, 
for the finger cannot be passed behind the posterior edge of the cn^rai 

archj 
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arch, boyond which tliis artci-y is placed, until the stricture has been 
divided. The i;ac tiier?t"ore is to be carefully divided anteriorly; but 
even supposing the artery to be wounded in the operation, it may be 
asked, what other direction of the wound would afford greater facility 
of tying the bleeding vcasel ? For by slitting up the crural arch, and 
drawing down the mouth of the hernial sac, the vessel would be brought 
^into view, and might be secured. " 

The only precautionary mode of operating with which we arc 
acquainted, is that proposed by Professor Thomson, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Since the artery cannot be felt before, he recommends that it 
should be felt for behind thfe posterior edge of the crural arch ; 
and if its inward march be ascertained, thrown back upon the 
leg of the director, while the bistoury is conveyed into its' 
groove. 

If this operation, which is of course liable to the same objec* 
tions as that of Mr. Else, is invalidated by those objections, we 
do not hesitate to prefer that of Mr. Cooper, since it is infinitely 
less difficvilt of performance, and offers a fairer prospect of es- 
caping the vessel than that of Gimbernat. Indeed admitting the 
variety, and the greatest distance between the artery and the her- 
nial sac to be at its anterior part, it is hardly possible, with a 
Itnifc such as our author recommends, if properly used^ to pro- 
duce mischief. Every operator of common caution, would 
press uniformly from the blunt point and edge as his knife ad- 
vanced, until the sharp edge came in contact with the tendon ; 
the instantaneous yielding of the stricture would sufficiently an- 
nounce this event ; and if he were even incautious enough to 
continue the dilatation, the strong probability is, that thelength of 
its cutting edge would be insufficient to enable it in its progress 
to reach the artery. Mr. Cooper states, from experience some 
pointed objections to the operation of Gimbernat. These are 
Its difficulty, from the depth and concealment of the part to be 
divided ; the danger of cutting or tearing the intestine; its insuf- 
ficiency when the tumour is large ; and the greater danger of 
wounding the artery in the last-mentioned variety. To the ob- 
jection ot difficulty in reaching, and imprecision in dividing the 
stricture and parts about it, we readily accede ; and this extends 
to the recovery of the bleeding vessel^ as well as to the release of 
die sac. Wounds of the intestine, like those of the arteries in 
bleeding, are seldom, we believe, the fault of the operation : and 
if dilatation were practicable exterior to tb^ sac, this objection 
would be done away. 
The efficacy of the operation of Gimbernat, for reasons already 

given. 
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given, we should have apprehended to be identically the same aa 
attends the clivision of the posterior edge, since ihe alteration 
proposed refers to the place and direciion of the division, and 
not to the stricture to be divided. It is not easy to conceive 
the division of the posterior, unaccompanied by that of the an- 
terior stricture ; but it is a very possible case that the surgeon 
shall do more than is required of him, nay, shall in some cases 
do mischief, from a persuasion that the reflected tendon is the 
seat of stricture, and a resolution in all cases to divide it. Cases 
illustrating the peculiar advantages'of our author's practice, con- 
clude this division of the subject. 

In his anatomy of umbilical hernia, our author expressly as- 
serts the completeness of the peritoneum behind the hole of the 
tendon, and the passage of the sac through the latter. It ap- 
pears that in the only two cases which he has seen of deficiency 
^)f sacculus, the membrane had been partially absorbed or 
lacerated, so as Ho allow the protrusion of its contents, and 
threaten from this cause a double stricture. It is probable 
that similar appearances, less closely inspected, gave rise to the 
opinion so firmly maintained by Dionis, De la Faye, and others, 
that the peritoneum was in this species always ruptured. Another 
variety is the co-existence of two, or even of several distinct sacs. 
In small herniie, a steel spring truss, on the principle of the in- 
guinal, is found most efficient. Where the hole of the tendon is 
jfaige, the section of an ivory ball, of diameter proportioned to 
the size of the tumour, is to be compressed by the p^. Small 
f hrcular pieces of the emplast. adhes. so cnt as to form a 
cone with its apex inwards, have been found efficacious in 
•light cases. In the infantile exomphalos, the smaller section 
of an ivory ball may be compressed by adhesive plaster, and 
, for the irreducible hernia a saucer-like hollow tryss is recom- 
Dtended to pre\'ent increase. These are but slight variations in 
figure, and differ nothing in principle from the instruments de- 
scribed by Celsus, ScuTtetus, and others. The following ope- 
ration, our readers will see, is intended to obviate the ill effects 
of a direct opening ; and is, we think, preferable to the simple 
longitudinal or cruciform incision. 

*' I have, ihercfore, in two instances performed the following opera- 
trpn. As the. opening into the abdomen is placed towards the 
upper part of tbe tumour, 1 began the incision n little below it, that 
is, at the middle of the swelling, ami extended it to its lowes( part. 
I then made a secr«td incision at the upper part of the first, and 
at right angles with it, so that the double incision was in the form 
•f lbs letter T, ths top of which cro&sed the middle of the tumour. 

The 
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Tfce integuments being thus divided, the angles of the incision were 
turned down, which exposed a considerable portion of the hernial 
sac/' 

In large and long irreducible exomphalos, the operation is 
rendered safer by leaving the sac unopened. In dilating the 
stricture of the sac, the chief danger to be apprehended9 is 
that of wounding the intestine, and to prevent this accident, the 
tip of the finger^ ^s Heisler also has advised, should precede the 
knife, a precaution not less effectual and far more simple 
than the Bistouri cach6 of Lc Dran. In cases of firm adhesion, 
we are advised to leave the intestine in the sac, and bring the 
edges of the skin carefully into conta^ct. A selection of fllus- 
Irative cases, which^ we are persuaded, the most experienced 
practitioner cannot peruse without improvement, concludes the 
subiect of umbilical hernia. 

. A deficiency of the abdominal parietes giving rise to this 
disease in infancy, is stated in a letter from Dr. Hamilton, jun. 
of Edinburgh, to have occurred under his observation as often 
as twice annually for the last 17 years. We cannot quit this 
subject without adverting to the valuable hint furnished by 
Case XI. the truth of which we have often witnessed, viz. 
that a concomitant disease, not of itself mortal, will prevent the 
success of an operation, the result of which might have been 
otherwise favourable. 

The ventral hernia, described by Celsus, is of unfrequent oc- 
currence. It is seated usually in the lines of the abdominal 
tendons, below the plane of the umbilicus ; and its causes are 
the dilatation of natural foramina transmitting vessels,, congc- 
nite deficiencies, lacerations, and wounds ofthe muscles or their 
tendons. Beneath the superficial fascia a second is found 
filling the aperture in the dissection of the small hernia ; the 
larger sac is covered only by the former. 

Medical treatment is commonly more efficient in this than 
the other species, when strangulated. 

The valvular incision is here recommended, and dilatation 
cither upward or downward, according to the relative situation 
of the tumour and epigastric artery, which crosses the lower 
part of the linea semilunaris. . * ^ 

Garangeot, in his interesting memoir '^ sur plusieurs Hernies 
singulieres,* '* narrates the case of a young student in surgery, 
who after two years of excessive suffer\i4g from a hernia of the 
stomachy produced by too forcibly expanding the chest in 
dancing, fortunately heard the exact detail of his symptohi^ 
ip the school of that celebrated teacher, and obtained instant 
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relief by the application of a truss. In this and similar 
cases, he observed the hernia to be produced by the side of 
the ensiform cartilage, through a triangular space fornied be- 
tween it and the she?th of the rectus muscle, and covered 
only by the aponeurosis of the external oblique^ 

Of the pudendal hernia, or that which descends between 
the varina and ramus ischii, and forms an oblong tumour in 
the labium, traceable within the pelvis as far as the os uteri, 
we have not seen, and do not remember to have perused a 
case. Our author suggests the probability of its having been 
mistaken for the hernia foraminis ovalis. 

Of the vaginal hernia we have cases recorded in the Acad, 
de Chirurgie, and elsewhere ; but for a full and systematic 
account derived from clinical as well as morbid examination, 
■we refer to the Observat. Anat. Patholog. of Sandifort. vol. I. i 

Two examples only have met Mr. Cooper's obcervation. Of 
the perineal hernia the most impressive case is that w^hich oc- 
curred to Mr. Bromfield of St. George's Hospital, which is 
here transcribed. We have likewise a description of it in 
Camper's Demonstrat. Anat. Pathol. Of this and the vaginal 
species, our author has favoured us with a concise anatomical 
history and plates. 

Hernia foraminis ovalis. Of- this rare disease a specimen 
is preser\'ed in the museum of St. Thomas's Hospital. Gar- 
angeot's Memoir. furnishes the fullest account of it with which 
we are acquainted. The operation, if it became iiecessarj'-, 
would present serious difficulties, and should the obturator rise 
in common with the epigastric artery, the dilatation inwards, 
which alone would be safe under common circumstances, would 
Almost inevitably divide it. On the subject pf cystic hernia 
first observed by Dom. Sala, our author is silent, as he haa 
had no opportunity of examining the morbid anatomy, and 
feels dissatisfied with the details of others. Notwithstanding 
the number of these details, we shalllook impatiently for his 
appendix. 

From the variation in the state of the tumour, as the bladder 
is full or empty, the diagnosis of the cystic hernia is pecu- 
liarly |>lain*. We refer the curious inquirer to the scarce 
lareatises of Gunzius and Hoin for information oh this, and 
other rare forms of the disease. 

A very interestlnsf case of ischiatic hernia is given upon the 
authority of Dr. /ones of Barbadoes. The anatomj'^ is well 
explained by plates, exhibiting a double view ot the parts. 
The operation we cheerfully resign into the hands of Mr. 

^ * Pipelet le Teune (Acad, de Chtrur^. y6l. 4.) mentions a cystic hernia in pe- 
c|tt*o» in the male, and refws to several cases of its occurrence ia the female. 

Cooper, 
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Cooper, and the description of it to the figurative genius of an 
author beyond the Tweed. 

Of the phrenic hernia, our readers may recollect two dis- 
sections formerly published hy our author in ihc Medical He- 
cords and Researches, which are here extracted. The causes 
are the dilatation of natural apertures, nial-forn?ation, and 
wounds o( the diaphragm. The second is the most frequent. 
Morgagni furnishes an instance of the first. Dr. Macauley'^ 
memoir in the Medical Observations and Enquiries, and the 
cases just alluded to are examples of the second ; and the third 
is derived from the case of a ship-painter who died in Guy's 
Hospital in 1 804. It is totally beyond the reach of art, and 
fortunately not very common. Cases however may be found 
in the writings of Hildanus, Pare, Petit, Schenck, and others. 
A lapse of the small intestines between the layers of the mesen- 
tery, which our author met with in the dissecting room, he 
terms, with sufficient propriety, the mesenteric hernia. We 
believe the case is now first described. 

Extensive involutions gind entanglements of the intestine are 
sometimes seen in the subject ; and perhaps this variety of 
disease, from its rare strangulation, has escaped notice. • A 
description and plate of a mesocolic hernia are likewise pre- 
sented. As the sacs of these hernise are not enveloped by len-^ 
dons, they are probably never the subject of stricture. Uni» 
fortunately the history of both is wanting. Several cases are 
lastly related of strangulation within the abdomen from threq 
causes. First, apertures in the omentum, mesentery, or meso-. 
colon. Secondly, adhesions from inflammation leaving an 
aperture. Thirdly, membraneous bandsforming in the moutha . 
of sacculi elongated by the protrusion and frequent returns of 
viscera. 

The concludinff plate presents sketches of these appearances, 
and two views ot the intestine of a dog united after longitudi- 
nal division, constituting an exception to the general results 
obtained by Professi)r Thomson. We have no hesitation to 
attribute the difference of effect which must be allowed to 
prevail in these cases, to the division of those circular fibres in 
the longitudinal wound, which in the transverse are only sepa- 
rated. The circular, besides being the strongest and most 
numerous, are situated most internally. The peristaltic motion 
requires the regular alternate contraction of both. In the 
transverse division the external and weaker are cut across ; in 
the longitudinal, the internal and stronger. The suture iiiay 
be usca with equal impunity upoi; the in^amed as upon the 
soimd intestine. 

4 A case 
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A case of double congenital inguinal, and crural hernia, 
is introduced in the form of a communication from Mr. Allan 
Burns, the diligent anatomist of Glasgow. The peculiarity of 
the former consists in the premature separation of the pillars 
of the external abdominal aperture, we suppose from a re- 
laxation or total deficiency of the connecting fibres. We have 
a case of this description now under observation. The tumour 
of several years standing, is confined between the apertures of 
the inguinal canal, and mstcad of advancing through the lower 
it has dilated the tendon into a large pouch, and lost the 
visible character of hernia. In this case, which we believe 
was first noticed by Petit, the tumour takes an unusual 
inclination towards the spine of the ilium, and is upon the 
ilial side of the epigastric artery. From the following paragraph 
it is evidcni, that Mr. Burns had observed the fascia propria, 
ind that he explains it by the protrusion of the fascia (or septum, 
as he calls it,) of the crural hole How the sac should derive an' 
investiture from the duplicature of Gimbernat, we are utterly 
unable to conceive, and tear that even tbe sagacity of Mr. Burns 
would be puzzled to demonstrate. 

*' With regard to the crural hernia, we found a peculiar disposi- 
tion of Gimbcrnat's duplicature ; the formation was not however ex- 
actly alike on both sides. On the left of which I have sent a draw- 
ing., the crescentic duplicature was pushed out so as to form an enclose 
for the peritoneal herniary sac. In order to understand how this 
appearance was produceii, we^ have to recollect in some cases a sep- 
tum is stretched across the crural aperture, being merely a small 
perforation in the centre. When pressure is applied to this septum, it 
is protruded, assumes the form of a capsule containing the herniary 
sac, and has a small opening in its extreme point. Over the upper 
and outer edge of the protruded duplicature lay the falciform process 
of the fascia vera ; but in this instance it is obvious that the fascia 
might have been dividedj without in any degree removing the cause of 
strangulation.'* ' 

We must here close our analysis of this important work, to, 
the standard matter of which it will be found mor^ easy to 
append a criticism, than to oppose a fact. 

It has thrown a new and brilliant light upon the tangible pa- 
thology of hernia. The abdominal ring, a& it is called, wa& 
the ultima Thule of our forefathers' excursions in the in-^ 
guinal region* 3 and a vaguely defined space comprised between 



* Our w^ll knowu obligations to the ingenious Camper are of a hXtf 
date. 
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the ilium and piibes, was almost all the anatomy of our most 
eminent writers. Some spoke with modesty and a becoming 
caution, and hinted, obscurely indeed, the concern of mor« 
parts in the strangulation;. others affected authority, and bla- 
zoned their ignorance by ia captious and dogmatical pertness*. 
In no operatioti is the embarrassment of operators more 
conspicuous, and surely in none mor^ alarming. Often 
have we seen the surgeon scratch and niggle with his scalpel 
at the distance of a fins;er's breadth from the intestine, and like 
the' traveller who has lost his way, " seem afraid to go forward 
least he should go wrong." The caution of ignorance is as 
little worthy Of confidence as the boldness of empiricism. 
The supposed thickening of the sacs and its divisibility into • 
layers, the feuillets which Duverney mistook for adipose 
cells, and Garangeot for the cellular coat of the perito- 
neum, are almost invariably mentioned by operators ; but 
the idea that they are distinct fasciae compacted by disease, 
seenns never to have been conceived. The general doctrines oif 
causes and symptoms, are detailed in the former part of the 
work, and they are delineated with much strength of character 
and accuracy of discrimination. The plates drawn for the 
most part by Kirtland, are engraved by Heath, in the stylt 
peculiar to the latter artist- Our metropolis, we lament to say, 
with all its comprehensiveness of excellence, does not boast 
a master in anatomical delineation. The works of Camper, 
Scarpa, and Soemmering, are at once our admiration and our 
shame. 

We know of no example that better deserves imitation than 
that of Mr. Cooper. It is only by concentrating our observa- 
tion that we can hope to add to the store of facts, which 
experience has already accumulated. Such insulated labours 
cannot be too much encouraged, nor too highly appretiated.— 
The results of speculative efforts are like the ignis fatuus which 
gleams only for a time, and leads the traveller astray ; but thii 
effects of these practical investigations may be compared to tht 
polar light which, guides the mariner from the shoals and 
rocks, and shines with undeluding splendor. 

The history of the disease whose seat, symptoms and treat- 
ment arehere delineated from the life, may ere long be supplied 
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* Vid. A Treatise on Ruptures, Chap. I, 1783. 
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bv our more erudite northern neighbours ; and though the op-. 
portunities of literary labour lie within asraaller compass and are 
of more general attainment, than the opportunities of an equally 
extensive observation; they are not less deserving of the nror 
tection and epcouragefncnt of all, who desire to ennoble th^ 
profession ths^t they are compelled to cultiv?ite. 



Art. IV. ^ Treatise on Insanity y ii\ which are contained 
ifie Principles of a new and more practical nosology of ma'* 
fiiofal Disorders than has yet been offered to the Public,, 
jcxemplified by numerous and accurate historical Relations 
of Cases from the jiuthor^s public and private Practice : 
with Plqtes illustratiiie of the Craniotomy of Maniacs and 
Ideots. By P H. Pinel, Professor of the School of Medi-? 
eine at Paris, Senior Physician to the Female National Asy-r 
lum la Salp6triere, late Physician to ihe Asylum de Bicfetre, 
and Member of many learned Societies. Translated from the 
French, By D. D. Davis, M. D. Physician to the Sheffield 
General Infirmary. 8vp. pp. 28S. London, Cadell and 
Da vies, 1806, 

IF any one will take the trouble to read the most esteemed 
works on mental insanity, we have no doubt he will think 
with us, that the treatises on this subject are more than com- 
monly unin3tructive, and that when arrived at the conclusion of 
his task, he knew little more than when he began it. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the nature of this disease, whether we 
believe it to oj-iginate in a mental or a corporeal affection, it 
is still true that the present subject is partly medical and partly 
metaphysical, and that even if we could clearly ascertain how 
far the bodily functions are ccmcerned in the derangement of the- 
mind, a no leas importarit question would still demand solution. 
What change does insanity produce in the faculties of the un- 
derstanding? or, in other words, What is the difference between 
a sane ^ncf an insane mind ? The mental -may be the effect 
of the bodily affection, and yet the niinci may open the fairest 
track to the disease of the body. It is upon the latter 
question that our books afford the* least instruction. A mul- 
titude of cases are upon record narrated with the utmost 
Ijiinuteness ; but we look in vain for a clear, precise, and 
satisfactory analysis of that mental affection under which the 
patient labours. ' goij)ctii?iP5 we find au attempt to supply ihi§ 
^ defect 
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defect by bad metaphysics, and sometimes arc modestly told 
by the author that such investigations are useless. Un- 
fortunately a rare concurrence of circumstances is necessary 
to the successful investigation of the diseases under con- 
sideration. 

Those who superintend the management of the insane are 
seldom or never fitted either by the natural faculties of their 
minds, or the favourite line of their studies, to dititinguish the 
essential features of any mental disease; whilst those who 
have attained more than ordinary aptness at seizing the subtle 
forms of intellectual peculiarity, are seldom thrown mto a situa- 
tion where they can apply this power to the extension of our 
knowledge. Those who have the faculty want the opportunity 
to observe, and those who have the opportunity want the 
faculty. An examination* of the most probable sources of in- 
formation, VIZ. the medical and metaphysical writers, leads to 
this short conclusion : that thfe physicians were dull, and tht 
metaphysicians ignorant. 

There is another cause, no less important, of the scantiness 
of our knowledge concerning mental derangement. The 
clearest source ol facts relating to the nature of mind, is self- 
observation. But during the existence of insanity the mad- 
man is incapable of self-observation ; h(? cannot look within 
himself to analyze and explain the difference between the state 
of bis mind now and when in health. The most valuable 
source of information on this subject is taken away, and we 
can only gather our knowledge by observing the actions and 
conversation of our patients, and tracitig them through seve- 
ral steps of inference to their proper sources in the understand- 
ing. These we believe are some of the causes why th« books 
which treat of mental derangement are more than usually 
empty. Authors have attempted to give a definition of insanity, 
as if it was an uniform disease, or as if all its varieties could be 
traced to one essential hallucination. Some think that it con- 
sists in an unnatural association of ideas; some in a prseter- 
natural strength of imagination; others in an extraordinary 
susceptibility to passion, either of pride, rage, or grieF. The 
truth is that the unnatural state of the mind, called insanity, 
varies in difierent individuals, and that any opinion drawn 
from a few cases, will not be found universally applicable. 
Insanity is far from being a uniform disease. It is merely a 
term for a disordered ^late of the mind, which is marked bv 
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one set of symptoms in one case, and by others in another; 
and if we attempted to give a completely comprehensive defini- 
tion of mental disease, it would be precisely like the definitions 
of bodily disease with which Scotch professors make their 
pupils cape, and which if analyzed, will be found to mean little 
more than a state differing from health. Before we proceed to 
ftxamine the volume which lies before us, we csoinot refrain 
from attempting to point out the most common errors, and to 
offer a few bints to future investigators in this field of obser- 
vation. Our readers must not expect to receive much light 
from us. The subject is naturally a diflficult one, and as we 
have had few opportunities for observation, and suspect that wc 
are' not gifted with unusual sagacity, we cannot hope that 
our feeble taper shall in any degree dissipate a gloom which 
has shrunk in so trifling a degree before far stronger illumi- 
nations. 

A maniac, during the effervescence of his disease^ exhibits a* 
curious specimen of incoherent discourre. * 

It is commonly supposed, therefore, that at this period his 
ideas are unnaturally associated. If you go into the cell of a 
maniac at this time you will hear him talkmg with the utmost 
vohibility, and passing from one subject to another without any 
obvious connexion. The most probable reasbn for this apparent 
incoherency, is not that his ideas are unnaturally associated, 
but that his discourse, presents you with only some of the 
thoughts which are passing through his mind: these appear 
unconnected because we are not in possession of the connecting 
links. The probability of this will easily be perceived by those 
who are accustomed to observe the transition of their own 
thoLighj:s, particularly the phenomena of reveries or waking 
dream?. In this state of the fancy we begin by thinking of a 
particular subject, but by degrees the mind wanders from one 
thing to afi other until we stop, and are surprised how the first 
idea should have led to the last. Our curiosity induces us to 
trace back our steps one by one, from the thought with which 
we concluded to that with which we commenced our rambling, 
and perceiving the steps by which we were led from one to the 
oMicr, we no longer wonder at the transition. The application 
of this to the incoherency of madness is obvious. In this state 
' it is probable that ideas hurry through the mind with such 
uncommon rapidity, that although the maniac talks fast he 
thinks faster. He utters only some of the thoughts.which flit 
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across his mind^ and we conclude they are unconnected in the 
usual way, because, as before observed, we are not in possession 
of the links by which they adhere. The remarkable feature^ 
therefore, of this form of the disease is not an unnatural 
association but an unnatural rapidity of ideas. 

As we have already said, mental insanity is far from a uni- 
form disease; and we suspect, that if the functions of the 
mind were as clearly and fully understood as those of the 
body, ahd it was as easy to collect the symptoms in a case 
of mental as in one of corporeal disease, we should find the 
former subject to much greater variety than is commonly 
suspected. In some cases of mental derangement, the disease 
would at first sight appear to consist in a preternatural sus- 
ceptibility to sorrowful emotions ; but we believe further exa- 
mination will induce a modification of this opinion. We 
allude to hypochondriacs, melancholies from love or religion, 
* or other causes. Among the endless variety of charactert 
which the world contains, there is a set of men, who have not 
yet acquired the epithet of madmen, but whose peculiarity of 
mind differs, we suspect, in nothing but in degree from the 
kind ' of insanity to which we allude. These characters are 
commonly called low-spirited, gloomy, desponding fellows. 
During an interval of occupation, when the mind is free to 
range where it pleases, they are constantly painting their future 
lives with a pencil dipped m black. Aware that they possess 
certain resources of money, knowledge, and patronage, they 
view their present situation in the same light with the most 
cheerful of their companions. But the character of the matt, the 
extent of his resources, and the usual conduct of the world being 
given to find his future lot, he commences the calculation with 
the same assumptions as his friends, and differs from them in the 
conclusion. They deduce success ; he misfortune : and the con- 
sequence is, that he becomes a frequent prey to those sprrowful 
apprehensions and gloomy emotions, which want only strength 
and permanence to constitute one species of mental insanity. 
This peculiarity of mind cannot be said to be a defect of judg- 
ment, not only because the above, unlike a mathematical pro- 
blem, adpiits of various solutions by men of equal judgment, 
but because the kind of characters to which we alkide, reason 
upon other subjects like, other men. It cannot be said to be a 
disease of passion, because the emotions to which he is so 
often a prey, are the natural effects, both in kind and degree, of 
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the ideas by which he is haXinted. Every orie, who credulously 
looked forward to the same lot, would be oppressed by the same 
feelings as ihe low-spirited man. This peculiarity .of miuct, 
^•hen arising to an excessive degree, constitutes that simple 
form of hypochondriacisra, which is not attended by any of 
the absurd conceptions sometimes conjoined with this state of 
mental derangement. The disease is not of the judgment or 
the passions, but of the fancy ; and there exists this important 
distmction between this form of insanity and that in which the 

Eatient fancies that bis legs are of straw, or his back<«bone a 
arometer; that in the one case the hallucination relates to future, 
and in the other to present facts ; in one to probabilities^ in the 
other to certainties. 

The form of insanity which appears to us the most difjScult to 
explain is that which consists in some ridiculous hallucination. 
One is emperor of Morocco, another hast lost his own 
head and got another in its stead; one obstinately retains 
his urine for fear of deluging the world; another believes 
that his backside is made of glass, and flies into a violent 
rage with his physician for recommending him to ride on 
horseback. Notwithstanding the apparent absurdity of these 
conceptions, it is unfair to suppose that the madman has 
no better reason for his belief than those which we per- 
ceive. If we had complete information of what had pass- 
ed and was passing in his mind/ we might be possibly 
led to acknowledge that seeing what he had seen,, and 
hearing what he had heard, the apparently absurd concep- 
tion had been formed without any dereliction of common 
sense; that the disease was in the imagination not in the 
judgment, and that the evidence which he possessed being 
given, be proceeded to form his conclusion in the most 
logical manner. We may ex^en go farther and say that it 
cannot consist in a defect of judgment, for excepting on 
one unfortunate subject, the maniac frequently talks .with 
pertinency and even acuteness. The passions are as little 
concerned in* the disease, for frequently it is marked only 
by a hallucmation which leaves the mind in a state of ease 
and placidity. It can only therefore Consist in a disordered 
fancy, although from the natural obstacles to the investi- 
gation, it may be difficult to ascertain precisely what this dis- 
order is. By fancy, we mean that faculty of the mind by 
H'hich ideas are called up« 

Fancy is tbc magia lanthom, idea* tb^ figures, and the per- 

ceptive 
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ceptive faculty the white sheet upon which they fall. The fancy 
maybe diseased in three ways, by representing ideas either with un-* 
natural rapidity^ or unnatural association, or unnatural vividness, 
The two former we have already illustrated; abput the latter we 
have a few words to say. — Among the recorded cases of mental 
derangemjent we shall find enough of evidence to satisfy us that 
in this disease, ideas sometimes become as vivid and distinct as 
3ensations, or, to spe^k in popular language, a man thinks he 
hears or s«es what he only imagines. Mr. Haslam tells us that 
several of his patients declared that they had seen the devil, and 
minutely described his horns, cloven feet, long tail and £ery eyes. 
If then a madman should thiqk he saw a supernatural being, 
who told him that his relations had conspired 9gaii)st his life, 
or that he was the wandering Jew ; (and what man of cQu^mon 
credulity might not be brought to believe it?) a multitudeof the 
roost absurd conceptions might spring from such an qrigin. 
But there is another way in which pretematurally vivid ideas may 
give rise to hallucination. The memory represents scenes whicn 
Jiave been witnessed more fully and distinctly than those which 
have been read of. A man who had been present at the battle 
of Narva, would at an after period have in his mind a much 
jnore painute and vivid picture of the scene than one whose in- 
formation was derived only from history. Now a madman who 
had been reading the history of Charles XII. of Sweden, , and 
had pondered on the events of that interesting reign, might ac- 
quire sp full and distinct a picture of the battle to which we have 
alluded^ as to believe that he had been present at it, and by a lit- 
tle mis- association nnght transform him selfmhis own belief into 
that victorious monarch. Unnaturally vivid ideas, may probably 
in various other ways give rise to those ridiculous suppositions, 
which so often form the principal feature of mental derange- 
ment. In the book which we are about to examine, some cases 
are related where the most trifling incidents excited paroxysms 
pf rage without any defect of judgment or error of imagina- 
tion. If the observation of M. Pinel may be trusted for a fact 
jof this kind, we 'must be led to conclude, as has been conjec- 
tured, that the passions are sometimes the seats of insanity, and 
that these cases are neither more nor less than specimens of preter- 
natural susceptibility to the emotion of rage, or in other w^ords, 
ill- temper rising to such an excess as to constitute madness. 
It will be prudent here to put a stop to our speculations. 
The subject requires more than comrngn faculties and 
pppprtunities for observation. We can wish for no more favour- 
' • able 
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able coincidence to the elucidation of the present subject, than 
that a Hartley should superintend a mad-house; and we have 
little doubt that so much light would soon be thrown upon the 
morbid affections of the mmd, that we should understand one 
Another as well when speaking of a diseased fancy and a dis- 
eased passion^ as we now do when speaking about a diseased 
liver or a diseased stomach. 

During the second and third years of the French Republic, the 
author of the volume which we are about to examine was ap- 
pointed physician to the Asylum de Bicetre, an institution which 
IS partly dedicated to the reception of the insane. For five years 
previous to this time he regularly attended another and similar 
institution. During this time the number of cases which came 
under the observation of M. Pinel appears to have been consi- 
derable, and the volume before us is the fruit of his assiduity. 
What is the quality of this fruit will appear in the sequel. 

M. Pinel is a diffuse wTiter, and nothing is easier than to put 
in a few lines what he puts in a few pages. We shall endea- 
vour to present our readers with the most valuable information 
which we can extract from his book. 

The most common form of insanity is the intermitting, or 
that in which the paroxysms of the disease are divided by lucid 
intervals. The paroxysms commonly begin immediately after 
the summer solstice, continue with more or less violence during 
the heat of summer, and terminate towards the decline of au- 
tumn. The accession of the paroxysm, however, is far from 
being regular in time. Three cases are mentioned in which 
they returned at the approach of winter, and the remissions and 
exacerbations corresponded with the changes of the weather from 
mildness to severe cold. Some cases seem to be affected not in 
the slightest degree by variation of temperature or any other ob - 
vious* causes, and these cases are the most difBcult of cure. 
The precursory symptoms of a maniacal paroxysm arc detailed 
with great minuteness, and are sufHcienlly condensed to admit 
quotation. 

" The patient complains of a sense of tightness in the region of the 
stomach, want of appetite, obstinate costiveness, and a sensation of 
heat in the bowels which obtains a temporary relief, from copious 
draughts of cooling liquids. He is subject to a kind of uneasiness 
which he- cannot descVibenor account for ; experiences a degree of feajr 
that sonu times amountii to terror, and feels either little disposition or 
absolute incapacity to sleep. Soon after, incoherence and incongruity 
of ideas ^re betrayed in his outward conduct, by unusual gesture^ and 

by 
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%j extraoidinary clian|Bes ia the exprcsi^ion and movements o^ hit 
countenance. He generally holds his head erect, and fixes his eyet 
mnd attention upon the heavens* He speaks with a deep hoHow voice ; 
walks with a quick and precipitate step; and stops suddenly, us if ar*' 
t'csted hy the most interesting and profound contemplations. Som% 
maniacs are remarkable for great hnniour and merriraent, which tbty 
express by fits of loud and immoderate laughter. There wrt others, at 
if nature delighted in contrast, whose tacit urnity is perpetual, who ex*. 
press their afflictions by tears, or who sink without a tear tnidcr th« 
distrtsung inflttence of solitary anxiety. The eyes^ in some specie^ of 
insaDity, suddenly appearing red and sparkling, the cheeks dutjiied* 
vith a Tigoroiis and raftd action of the muscles of the counteaancei 
accompsnied by an exaberant loquacity, are certain presages of an ap« 
proachi^ paro^3fiun ; aad point out the urgent necessity of strict con* 
£nenEieot. I remember a maniac who suddenly spoke with great volu-, 
ability, laughed immoderately, and then shed a torrent of tears. £x- 
perTence liad (o^ght me the value of a speedy seclusion ; for his parox« 
jpfms 3vere extremely violent, and he broke into a thousand pieces 
whatever iell in his way. 

** Dreams of extacy and visions of heavenly pleasure are the or- 
4ijiary prehides to paroxysms of maniacal devotion : — as those of un» 
fortunate love arc preceded by s'nnilar mtemiptions of sound and 
Jiealthful sleep. The beloved object appears under the form of aires* 
iquisite beauty, wltti every jothct advantage, greatly exaggerated by 
the magic power oi fancy. B«t the too happy dreamer, after an in* 
tervai of more or less continuartce of reason and calmness, awakes 
once more the noisy, ^hc disconsolate, and the furious maniac.'' 

M. Pinel contends that insanity is a disease of mind not of 
body. This opinio?^ rests wholly upon two arguments; the one 
h* that insanity, if curable at all, is curable by what he calls a 
moral regimen; the other, )that in maniacs, there exists no vis- 
ible organic change in the brain. For our parts, we do not think 
that abservatioQ has yet supplied us with sufficient data to found. 
asy very de^cisive opinion upon. It is well known that the dis- 
sections of Mr. Haslam, the apothecary of Bethleni Hospital, arc 
decidertty opposed to the statement of our author. Upon examin- 
ing the heads of those who died of insanity, he almost always 
found some unnatural appearances, of which the most cominoa 
were, congestion of bipod in the pia mater and veins of the 
ventricles, loose adhesion of the pericranium to the skull and 
opacity^ thickening and sometimes inflammation of the tunica. 
aracbno-ides ; io the ventricles there was sometimes more water 
than ustiai and sometimea notie at alL 

Analogy rather tends to prove that die derangement of the 
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mind arises from that of some part of thfe body. Dyspepsia 
and chronic hepatitis ofteq produce uncommon dcfpr^sion ot 
spirits, frequently approaching hypochondriasis ; during the low* 
delirium of typhus, the patient will fancy he sees objects which 
are seen by no other person. In cases of paralysis also, we hav^ 
heard the patient complain of strange persons being in the room, 
at a time when no one is pres^it but the nurse or the friends. . 

We have heard of a man subject to epilepsy, who before the fit» 
always saw a little old woman in a blue cloak and sharp*pointed • 
oap enter the room with a crutch in her hand ; she approached 
him and knocked him on the head with the crutch, when he^ 
instantly fell down senseless. All these are undeniable instan*^- 
ces of mental deception arising from bodily disease, and go sonriol. 
way to prove that that degree of mental deception which consti-* 
tutes insanity, may also arise from disorganisation or morbid ac- 
tion in some part of the body. In a former part of this article 
we have expressed our opinion upon the share which a diseased 
imagination has in the production of insanity. The forit)\ving 
are curious and interesting illustrations of this position. 

" I have frequently stqpt at the chamber door of ^ literary gontltf^ 
apan^ who, during his paroxysm^, appeared to soar aboyo the inedio^ 
crity of intellect which was habitual to hini) sqlcly to admire his new- 
ly acquired powers of eloquence. He declaimed upon the events qf 
the revolution with all the force, the dignity, and the purity of language? 
that the very intercsling subject could admit of, At pthev times, hn 
was a man of very ordinary abilities..* 

** It is well known, that certain professions popducc mor^ than otheni 
to insanity, which are chieQy those in which the imagination is un* 
ceasingly or ardently engaged, and i^ot moderated \\y its excitement by 
the exercise of those functions of the understanding which arc mort 
susceptible of satiety and fatigue. In consulting the registers of Bice* 
tfc, we find many priests and n^onks, as well ^ oot^ntry people, ter- 
Tified into this condition by the anticipation of 4ieU torments: many 
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' * A madman, that was cured by Ac celebrated Dr. Willis, has given us the 
{dllowing account of his own case : 

" 1 always expected with impanen^e the accession of thenaroxysms ; sinc^ 
I enjoyed 4uring their presence a high degree pf pleasure. They lasted ten or 
twelve hours. Every thing appeareid easy to me. No obstacles presented them* 
«tlves, either in th?orv or practice. My memory acquired all of a sudden a sin- 
gular degree of perfection. Long passaees of Latin authors recuned to my mind. 
Jn general I have great difficulty in finding rhythemical teiminations ; but then 
1- could write in verse with as much facility as in prose. 1 was cuoaing, mftli^f 
fifuis, and fcrtilc in all kin^s of cxpc^cot^," 
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•rtkts, puDten^ sculptors and musicians : some poets e^ctatizcd hj 
their own productions: a great number of advocates and attorneys. 
But there are no instances of persons whose professions require the ha- 
l>itual exercise of the judging faculty ; not one naturalist, nor a 
physician, nor a chemist, and, for the b^st reason In the world, ndl 
.#De geometrician. 

It is commonly believed that maniacs possess extraordinary 
strength , and fi;reat power of resisting hunger and cold ; this 
however is far n'om being universally true. M. Pine! mention^ 
«ome cases which were attended by great muscular debility, great 
sensibility to cold, a voracious appetite, and inability to bear 
short privations of food. ^ / 

- ** Paroxysms of insanity, which continue with more or lete yiolaic^ 
tlunng the whole of summer and the greatest part of autumn, seldom 
fail to induce a considerable degree of exhaustion. The high excite? 
mcnt, so lately characteristic of active mania, is now exchanged for a 
languor approaching to syncope, a general sense of lassitude, extreme 
confusion of ideas, and in some instances a state of stupor and in* 
jtensibility, or rather a gloomy moroseness, accompanied by a mos$ 
profound melancholy. The patient lies in bed ottcnded and motion. 
less, without a wish or an effort to leave it. His looks are altered and 
his pulse is feeble and depressed. It now becomes the duty of th^ 
KecptT to redouble his vigilante. If the weather be very cold, there x^ 
Ihe utmost danger to be apprehended. Artificial heat must be speediljf 
applied, and what is generated by the natural processes of the system, 
toust be Confined by an additional number of blankets or other cloth^ 
ing. Cordials and tonics arc particularly indicated. Should this sud-^ 
den change take place in the night, it may be fatal before morning : — - 
a circumstance which renders it a duty of serious and. important obli-. 
gation upon the directors of lunatic asylums, to furnish their tepec- 
tive institutions with faithful and zealous servants, who shalLjjill**flIl5L 
patients frequently in the course of the night, espcciaUajlMrthcuiaaiflg "''""'' 
mencemcut of the winter season. Great attention is paid to this ***** 
branch of domestic police at the Asylum do Bicetic 

** To meet the well-ascertained wants of the Hospital de Bicetrc, it 
was determined, by the Constituent Assembly, to increase the allow- 
ance of bread to one kilogramme daily. For the two succeeding years, 
I witnessed, with great satisfaction, the operation of that salutar^ 
measure. I then ceased \o be physician to that hospital. But, during 
one of my friendly visits, (4th Brumair, year 4,) which I occasionally 
paid to my old insane acquuintances, I learned that the usual allow- 
^ice of bread had been reduced to seven hectogrammes and a half * 
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per day. A grent numlicT of tbc old convaloscents had relapsed to s 
state of raving madness, and were complaining, loudly and bitterly^ 
that they were about to be starved to death. But this system of re- 
trenching was afterwards carried to still greater lengths, tke allowance 
being gradually reduced to five, four, three and even to two hecto- 
grammes of bread, with a small supplement of biscuit, ^'hicfa fre« 
quently was far from being of a good qnality. The consequences were 
such as could not have escaped attention. Upon inquiring into th« 
•tate of the institution, it appear^, that in the short space of two months^ 
(Pluvtdsc and VentAse, year 4,) the -total number of deaths, iti th« 
lunatic department alone^ had been twemy.nine, while during tii# 
whole of the year 2, twenty-seven only died." 

Insanity after continuing for a longer or shorter period with«« 
•ut relief, commonly terminates iii fatuity^ especially when the 
disease had been treated by venesection an^ starvation. This state 
<yf mind, or rather thif destruction of all mind, is almost always 
incurable, and the pitiable victim wanders about a walking corpse. 
Sometimes however young persons, after having remained m a 
ttate of complete fatuity for months or even years, are suddenly 
ijieized by a paroxysm of insanity which restores them to rea* 
*on, 

** This state of degradation find nihility, is strongly marked in tl># 
Cretins of Switzerland. Those monuments of imperfect roproductiotl 
4>f the human species, exhibit, from their earliest years, unequivocal 
indications of their future destiny. A swelling of the throat, about 
^e sise of a nut; a tumescent distortion of the face ; the diminutive 
fixe of their heads and hands ; defective sensibility to the variations of 
the atmosphere; difficulry in sucking, apparently from an imper. 
fectiou of the instinct; general insensibility; extremely slow anci 
incomplete development of the power ol articulating sounds, confined 
as it is to the enunciation of vowels; clumsiness of all their move* 
ments in proportion to the increasing bize of their bodies, are cha- 
racteristics of their earliest infancy. At ten or twelve years of agf^ 
their intellectual powers are so little developed, that they are unable 
to convey the food to their mouth or tt- masticate it ; and their me* 
chanical existence is preserved by thrusting the aliment down their 
throats. Asthey grow up, their etlbrts to walk are feeble and clumsy j 
«nd if constrained to move, they never do it cheerfully, but always 
i^ith an air of surly dissatisfaction, which maternal tenderness alone 
CAn tolerate. Their diminutive heads are always depressed on the crown 
•nd the temples, and the occiput is less than ordinarily protuberant. 
Their eyes are small, sometimes sunk, sometimes prominent, but al- 
ways fixed and duU. Their chests are broad and Hattcned; tkcir 
fingers long and delicate, with the articulations of the joints indis-^ 
Wttcily marked. The soles of their feet me broad, and the foot itself 
j^vueraUy dibtortcjd. At tlie age of puberts^ whick arnwi at Ji very 
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late period, tke organs of generation are develope^l to an eiiormoutf 

Mize : hence their extreme salacity and propensity to onanism. Jt it 
at this period, that they begin to walk ; but even then, their powcre of' 
locomotion are very limited, and are roused to action only by the de* 
•ire of gratifying hunger, or of basking before the fire, or in the sun« 
Their bed is the end of a long and laborious journey to them, to which 
they retire with pendant arms and tottering steps. In walking, thej 
keep their eyes fixed on their object, and pursue the rout most famiiar 
to them, regardless of obstacles and dangers. Arrived at their full 
growth, which is generally from thirteen to sixteen decimetres, their 
•kin becomes brown ; their sensibility continues blunt, which is in* 
dicated by great indifference to the action of cold and heat, or even 
to Mows and wounds. They are generally both deaf and dumb. The 
ftrongest and most pungent odours scarcely affect them. I know a 
Cretin, who devours raw onions, and even charcoal with great avidityi* 
A striking proof of the coarseness and impcrftxt development of the 
organ of taste. Their organs of sight and feeling are equally limited 
in their operation. Of affections, they seem wholly destitute: thej 
discover no signs of gratitude for kindnesses shewn to them, nor any at» 
lachment to their nearest relatives. In a word, they appear almost 
totally insensible to objects which excite the interest of mankind* and 
tven to the wants which more immediately affect the functions of 
life." 

As insanity arises from ideas being unnaturally rapid and dis- 
tinct, so idiocy arises from their being unnaturally ^low and fec- 
bk. 

Sensations, ideas, emotions, and all the consequent volun- 
tary actions, are indistinct and imperfect, because the brain 
wants that natural excitability which is necessary to their perfect 
pfoduction. 

When idiocy follows insanity it arises from an exhaustion of 
Bensorial irritability, produced by the previous mentai excitement 
which attends a paroxysm of madness, or to use the almost 
excluded phraseology of Brown, it is indirect debility of the 

brain. 

The moral treatment, as it is here denominated, of M. PInel, 
differs little from that of our most eminent writers on insanity. 
The remedies of this class upon which ourauthor relies, are autho- 
rity, persuasion, dexteritv,and if necessary, confinement, darkness 
and water-gruel. M. Pinel, however, dislikes any long conti- 
nued privation of food. All modes of debilitating, aggravate 
the symptoms of the disease or increase the probabiliiy of 
supervening idiocy. In melancholia he recommends enter- 
taining booKS^ cheerful conversation, and amusing scenes. 

JEraployment of mind and body is r^conimended in every 

kind 



tcind of in9anity> when the patients can be trusted oAt of con-^ 
finement. 

" A principal hospital of Spain, i presents in this respect an exceU 
lent example for our imitation^ I'he maniacs, capable Of workings 
arc distributed every morning into separate parties. Ail overlooker ts 
appoined far each class, who apportions to thctn all, indii^idually^ 
their respective en^pioymeuts, directs their exertions, and watches over 
their conduct. 7 he whole day is thus occupied in salutary and re« 
frri'hinff exercises, which are interrupted only by short intervals of rest 
tind relaxation. The fatiiiues of the day prepare the labourers for 
6lcep and repose during the night. lieuce it happens, that those 
%hose condition does not place them above the necessity of submission 
tu toil and labour, are alnrostahvays cured; whilsttbe grandee^ Who would 
think himself degraded by any exercises of this description, is gene* 
xally incurable,*' 

' Rem oval from home, and seclusion from Visitors^ is recom.'*' 
inended by M. Pinel, as well ^s by every writer of eminence* It 
is a fact w^ll known to those who superintend mad-houses, that 
patients are seldotn or never cured at hotne, and that even after 
they have been convalesccht for some titne, a retvirn to their fa-' 
inilies has produced a return of the disease. Thi^ is not difficult 
of explanation. That unnatural action of the mind w.hicfh 
Constitutes the disease^ becomes associated with ^ multitude of 
objects by \vhich the patient is surrounded; these, as often as 
they stimulate the mind, produce a recurrence of the morbid 
train of thought; and remoVal from these, removes one of the 
causes which tend to perpetuate tlie disease* Besides, maniacs' 
are often excessively disposed to rage, and men eVeti in thcif 
sound senses experience less irritation of temper from strangers, 
than from fauiiliars. This arises partly from a sense of shame 
and deicoruin which counteracts the rismg feelings of wrath, but 
in a considerable degree from another cause* 1 ne same provo- 
cation from a stranger alWays produces less anger than from au 
intimate. We soon become acquainted with the Httic weak* 
nesses,. absurdities, and provoking qualities of our fellow in- 
mates, companions in the same eternal round of breakfast, din- 
ner, tea and supper. Whenever they offend us, the recollectiou 
of former offences rise by association in our minds, and contri- 
bute to increase the consequent degree of anger. On the con- 
trary when a stranger offends us, the offence of the moment id 
thinly cause of irritation, for there are no associated ideas by 
which It can be augmented. 

The last section of the volume discusses the medical treat- 
ijicnt of insanity, f o idiots, bodily occupation and generoui 

living 
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Kving are recommended. ThJ3 treatment is useful in al! cases* 
of fatuity, but espedally in those which are brought on by ex- 
cessive evacuations y here it may poisibly produce a fit of mad- 
liess, of which the Btrmulus may rouse the torpid faculties of 
ipind. Those cases of mania which are combmed with epi- 
lepsy are almost always incurable. M. Pinel recompiends that 
they should be separated from other patients, as the sight of 
their convulsions, awakens either the terror or anger of the 
spectators. In the latter case they will approach the convulsed. 

JersQn,aad attack Iiim with furious blows. Melancholia should 
e treated with tonics , and attention be paid ^o the stoinach 
and bowels. Some cases are related in which melancholia 
fo}Iowed the disappearance of cutaneous eruptions, and was; 
temoved by a seton in the neck. Similar treatment is recom-. 
mended in similar cases. 

. The extent to which venesection is applicable. is thus stated. 
|>y the author : 

'^ The blood of roatiiacs is sometimes so lavishly spilled, and with; 
80 little discernment, as to render it doubtful whctlier the patient or his, 
physician has the brst claim to the appellation cf a madman. This 
reflection naturally suggests itself upon seeing many a victim of medi-- 
cal presumption reduced by the depleting system of treatment to a 
state of extreme debility or absolute ideotism. At the same time, 1 do 
nt>t wish to be ugderstood as altogether proscribing the use of the' 
lancet in tjiis formidable disorder. My intention is solely to depre- 
ciate its abuse. A young Swiss, whose case is detailed by Van Swie-' 
ttn, took a sea voyage during a very hot season, and, when he came 
oh shore, drank wine to great excess. It is not at all to be wondered at, 
that his cirre was readily effected by repeated blee<ling. Insanity, conse-. 
quent upon the suppression of periodical or habitual discharges of blood, 
wilt doubtless frequently yield to an artificiiil evacuation of the.sam& 
fluid, procured either by general venesection or topically bylet»chesand 
cupping. A paroxysm of mania is sometimes preceded by symptoms 
of its approaches which cannot be mistaken ; such as hei<;htened 
complexion^ wildness and prominence of the eyes, exuberant ioqua* 
city. In such cases,' the experience of hospitals authorizes the free 
tjse of the lancet. It is a well established fact, that paroxysms of mad-, 
ijess thus anticipated, are in many instances prevented hy a copious 
bleeding. On the other hand, I feel it my duty to abstain from this* 
practice after the actual explosion of a paroxysm of irregular perio- 
dical insanity, as I am confirmed in the opinion that nature alone is 
adequate in this stage and form of the disorder to the performance of a 
solid and permanent cure. It frequently happens, that bleeding, 
j^^ctised as it is, without xule or bouods^ is fouad to cx9£pemte th<i 
'^ iromplaintfii 
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complaint, and to cause periodical and curable mania to degencrater 
into dementia or ideotism. In melancholia, whether simple, or com* 
plicated with bypochondri^is^ bleeding is still.le^ to be recommended. 
The character of that disorder is dejection. Its appropriate remedies 
arc tonics. — Further experiments on this siiibject are only justifiable ii^ 
the most hopeless and obstinate forms of insanity : such as regular 
periodical mania, inveterate continued madness, and madness compliw 
cfttcd with epilepsy, or marked by a disposition to apoplexy. Out of 
fourteen patients who died at Charenton, ten were carried off by fits of 
apoplexy. Is it not probable that a fatal termination of thfs kind migfit 
be frequently prevented by a copious bleeding from the yesseis of tb^ 
ftet? 

Purgatives are of the utmost importat^ce in the treatment of 
insanity. In penodical insanity the paroxysms are usually pre* 
ceded oy obstinate constipation. A dose of purgative medicine 
will, at this early period, frequently put a stop to the progress 
of the attack. This fact ought never to be lost sight of. A 
case of mania is related^ which was apparently cured by sappu-* 
ration of the right parotid. Another of mel^nG^iolia, which 
idisappeared in the same way, upon an attack of jaundice. Air 
though it is impossible to Icnow whether any individual case of 
insanity is curaole, yet certain general rules may be drawn, as 
one kind of the disease is piore frequently cured than another* 
According to the experience of M. Pmel, religious ine^ancholia^ 
mania complicated with idiotism, and regular periociical mania^ 
jare seldom or never cured. 

We have now arjrived at the conclusion of M. PJnePsbookt 
from which we have extracted for the use of our readers those 
parts which promised either amusement or instruction* 

The author has at^mpted a classUication of the diseases of th^ 
inind, but this nosological attempt we have entirely omitted^ 
because we thought it would be oiiily troublinjg the reader to 
little purpose. T^e translator has annexed an mtroductory ac«> 
«ount of the oU opinions upon the subject, in which he displays 
a respectable portion of reauing. 

We do not think the book is pf much value, as webejieve it 
would be difficult to find in it one single idea, possessing the two ' 
recommendable qiialities o( novelty and importance. Any one 
who is familiar with our English trieatises upon this subject, wilj 
receive but a slight accession to bis knowledge by reading th» 
treatise of M. Puiei ; and if we acknowledge^ as in justice we 
xnust^ that the volume before us contains as much information 
OQ the subject of insanity as the vol\mie w|iich we previously 
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possessed, We must declare at the same time that this acknow- 
ledgment is rather a satire upon our old books than a compli- 
ment to the new one. 

In times when large books are so plentiful as at present, 28^ 
pages is nothing so very immoderate, and yet, although we have 
read the book moje than once, we find it difficult to explain 
how M, Pinel could manage to spread so little n^atter over so 
large a surfaee^ The book is copiously sprinkled with short 
chapters, in which the author proses a great deal, but in which 
we can find nothing but French exclamations and French gri* 
mace. These should have been omitted in the translation. 
Almost all books of science^ upon being transferred from 
one language to another, would bear the same p^ng awa3r. 
Xiet the introductions, prefaces, general observations, and 
cramming matter be thrown aside, and let us b&ve nothing 
but the facts and the inference. 

The wise merchant imports foreign goods in the compactest 
form, in order to lessen the cost of miporlation. 

jArt. V .j4n Essay on the Nature of Fever y being an Attempt 
to ascertain the Principles of its Treatment, By A. Philips 

. Wilson^ M. D, F.R. S. gvo. pp. 210. Londpn, Murray. 
1807. 

THE times in whi<:h we exist are truly evf itful ones ; we have 
liv^d to see 

'* Atoms and sysjtema into ruin hurl'd^ 
And i^ow a bubble burst, and now a world. ** 

Political and ecclesiastical institutions, which it had been the 
work of ages to establish, and had become venerable by their 
duration, are now overturned bya^<^/; and new codes of law 
and of religion are imposed with a boldness and success unex- 
ampled at any former period. The world of science too has 
undergone its revolutions, and medicine has partaken of these 
in no mconsiderable degree. The work before us is a fresh at* 
tempt at something of this kind. 

It is no doubt within the recollection of most of oijr readers, 
that the author of the present essay is not a mere tyro in the la- 
bours of the pen ; he having Some few years ago presented the 
public with four large octavo volumes upon the subject of Febrile 
Diseases, the materials of which had been delivered in a course 
of lectures at Edinburgh m the year 179^; and professing to 
attempt an object before unattained, vix* " to present^ at one 

vol., !• NO, J. I vieW| 
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lew, whatever in the present state of medicine it Is requisite 
or the physician to know, respecting the symptoms, causes, 
and cure of those diseases ! " In that- work, which the ai^ttior 
tells us was the result of ^^ several years study, " he affirms that 
^' of the medical systems which have been proposed to the 
world. Brown's alone is in a great measure founded on observa-* 
tion. Many parts of it are simple deductions from facts which 
must be admitted independently of all hypothesis :" that ^^ Dr, 
Brown alone has made several steps towards a true systeip of 
jncdicine"; — and that — '^ in a more advanced state of science, 
when the systems of Stahl, Hoffman, Boerhaave, and Cullen ar^ 
forgotten, there will still remain enough of the Brunonian doc- 
trines to preserve the memory of their author.V !!!-r— Yet somc:- 
thing. still was wanting; even this great luminary of medicine, 
whose light was to guidp us in wandering mazes lost^ even he, 
we are told, ^^ in taking a few right steps, has (as might be 
expected from the state in which he found the subject) taken 
many wrong ones." — *' Tq separate the true from the false " 
then, and — " to advance a few steps in addition to those which 
Dr. Brown had taken, towards a true system of medicine^" — was 
the important task which Dr, Wilson then proposed to himself. 
Alas ! how short is human foresight ! In the space of only four 
years, four little years from the time at which the seeoyid edition 
of that work was published, (1803) ■ -that work in which itwas so 
authoritatively predicted, that Brown alone would stand the shocl^ 
of ages, we find him too laid in the tomb of all the Capulets ! 
But let Dr. Wri3on, who chaunts the requiem, speak for himself. 
*^ If the reader (says he) has seen the account of Dr. Brown's 
hypothesis in the 1st vol. of my treatise on fevers, he may 
probably remark, that its merits are there estimated mora highly 
than in the work before him. The truth is, from ita baying 
been the favourite system among the students of the university 
of Edinburgh at the time I studied, I had conceived a strong 
prejudice in favour of it before I was capable of estimating its 
merits, and it was long before I could persuade myself, that it 
had in facj; made no real addition to our knowledge." Note 4 \vk 
the Ap[>endi^ p. i04. 

V^hy this pointed recantation of error is thrust into the Ap-r 
pendix, instead of appearing where it ouHit to be, in the very 
beginning of the Essay, as the best reason for its being writtea 
at all, is a question of minor consequence. Let us rather con- 
sider the fo^xe than the pjace of the argument it contains, for 
fidoptiug tjje Brunonian hypothesis^ viz. *f its having been the 
favourite system among the students at Edinburgh ;" — yes, the 
j^yourite system among those who were only learning the rudi- 
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Bients of Iheir profession^ and whe, like their great leaderhimself, 
had never witnessed a sufficient number of cases either to verif/ 
or disprove the doctrfnes they espoused ! Yet, upon the credit 
of such persons* belief i, did our author riot only embrace the 
same principles, but taught iheih again to thdse^ who> as being 

} lounger students than their instructor, must be Supposed still 
ess <* capable of estimating their merits". How far Dr. W. was 
successful in4iis attempt upon that occasion, it is beyond our 
duty to go back and mquire ; but for the sake of those who 
might have been his hearers then, or his leaders since^ we hopd 
the impression made was not indelible; for they are now called 
upon to abandon those principles which they had acquired, 
which rendered the practice hitherto '* unsteady, coinplicated> 
and ill defined,^'-^and to adopt what are here offered, upon the 
same authority j as at once rendering the treatment of fever suf- 
ficiently obvious, and necessarily leading to that which experiences 
has pointed out to be the best, (p, 138, 9.) 

Drk W. sets out with bespeaking the attention of his readeri 
by the following introductory paragraph. 

** From the silence of physicians on the Proximate Ctiuse of Fever> 
since the appearance of. Dr. CuHen's First Lines, and Dr. Brown's 
Elementa Medicine, they appear to have regarded its investigation 
as a hopeless labour ; and it had, before this period, baffled the at« 
tempts of so many^ that the following Essay would require some apology^ 
were it not that in the advancing state of science, every new inquirer 
has better data than those who preceded him/' 

We are no advocates for the opinion, that the truth is abso-* 
lutely un2j:tainable with respect to any of the phenomena of na- 
ture, and least of all are we disposed to think So with regard to 
those which concern human health ; as it would imply, that 
l^rovideiice had doomed man to irremediable suffering ; while 
ive daily see new expedients devised and new remedies successfully 
employed, for the alleviation and cure of disease. We confess, 
however, that on the point in question, our expectations are 
small; not merely because such menasSTAHL,BOERHAAYE, 

HOFFMAN, CULLEN, and • -Drown, have failed^ 

but because, (contrary to the author's assertion) the new inquirer 
has iwt better data than they possessed: for what important 
discovery in anatomy, physiology* or pathology, has been made 
since the two last of these writers, that could afford any new 
and more satisfactory ground to build upon ? The hope of bet- 
ter success, thenj must^ for the present at least, rest entirely 
Open a more dexterous management of the materials already 
accumulated; and how far the author has excelled his great 
predecessors in this task, we shall now. proceed to examine. 

Previoui 
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Previous tb the annunciation of hi» own theory, Dr. W- statei 
some of the principal doctrines upon the subject, beginning 
with Hoffman and Boerhaave, and ending with Cullen and 
Brown« This method, if fairly pursued, is certainly allowable, 
not only as being sanctioned by great examples, but as being 
attended with some' advantages^ for as medical truths do not^ 
like mathematical ones, ^dmit of incontestible demonstration, 
we must rather approximate to them by circuitous, than arrive 
at them by direct steps ; and we often gain more by shewing 
what is wrong, than by trying at once to prove what eventually 
may be right. 

Hoffman's doctrine is briefly stated in a quotation from his 
own works, and it is dismissed by our author, with another 
quotation from Dr. Cullen, acknowledging our obligation to 
Hoflinan ; but not a word more is said upon either its merits or 
defects* Boerhaave's system notwithstanding its *' consistency 
and simplicity '' (p« 20) is passed over still more summarily ^ 
and the author proceeds to the ** hypothesis" of Dr. CuUea. 
For the statement of this, however, as beyond our limits, we 
must refer our readers to the Essay, where it occupies eighteen 
pages ; unless they should prefer seeing it in its original situa^ 
tion, in that illustrious professor's First Lines* Dr. W. then 
attacks the ground -work of Dr. CuHen's theory ^ antj he makes 
his first approaches under a concession which the candour and 
modesty of that great man drew from him, not only respecting 
certain fundamental positions, but respecting Am ow/i claims; 
wherein, after allowing — ** that althodgh the vis Medicatrix Na- 
turae must unavoidably be received as a fact, yet wherever it is 
Emitted, it throws an obscurity upon our system ; ^' (Pref. to 
the First Lines)— -he afterwards concludes by observing,. ^^ this 
which I have attempted, may, like other systems, hereafter 
suffer a change 5 but I am (Confident that we are at present in 
a better train of investigation than physicians were in before the 
time of Dn Hoffman. ' (ib.) 

Upon tliis Dr. W. remarks— ^^ But setting aside what Dr. 
Cullen says of his doctrine, if we examine the doctrine itself, 
we shall find that it ib wholly constructed on a hypothetical 
basis, on the supposed operations of the Vis Medicatrix Naturae,^ 
respecting which we have in the Introduction to this essay given 
Dr. Cullcn's opinion. *' (See above.)—** How the debility of the 
nervous, proves an indirect stimulus to the sanguiferous system ; 
how this stimulus acts in exciting the cold stage and spasm ; 
how, through the intervention of these, the action of the heart 
and larger arteries is increased ; is only explained by reference to 
xht operation of the Vis Medicatrix, that is, is not explained at 

all: 
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all ; and yet it appears, even at the first view, that on these the 
whole system rests." (Ess, p. 40) — " Shall we suppose Dr. Ciil- 
len, after declaring that^ '\ihenever the Vis MediCatrix ig 
admitted into medical systems, it throws an obscurity upon 
them ' — so inconsistent as to offer as a true system, one wholly 
and avowedly founded on the supposed operations of this 
agent, *' (ib.) 

We are no sticklers for the Cullenian doctrine of fever ; on 
the contrary we consider it as defective in theory, and unsafe in 
application ; but we are; friends to fair criticism, and the up- 
holders of truth as far as it enters into any system. It appear$ 
to us, then, that Dr. W. has jumped over the substantial fact, 
and eagerly caught at the* rtiadowy concession stated by Dr. 
Ciillen ; or rather, he has unfairly made use of the ^* obscurity*' 
acknowledged to attend the admission of a Vis Medicatrix, by 
way of argument against the existence of the thing itself^ . 
which. Dr. Cullen says, " must imavoidably be received as a 
fact.*' Nay, with singular inconsistency, the existence of such 
a power is admitted in the Appendix to the essay, and examples 
given of its operation in the vomiting and purging excited to 
expel indigestible substances, in the inflammation, suppuration, 
and discharge of matter, occasioned by a thorn thrust into the 
ikin, which last, (it is added), continues until the whole of the 
offending substance is washed out, (p. 160.) But this is not 
enough for Dr. W. for he asserts that ** it is of little use to 
know that poison is expelled by an effort of nature, if we are not 
at the same time informed of the steps by which nature expels 
it." (Ib. p. 162.) Indeed ! Is it of no use tliat nature has thu« 
pointed out to us an operation by which the body is preserved 
trom destruction, and by inducing which artificialli/^ we can 
ensure the same benefit, without risking that mischief which 
may take place before she is roused to exert herself? It is as 
unworthy the character of a man of science 'to argue against a 
general principle, like the V. M. N. because absurdly reasoned 
upon by V. Helmont, Stahl, and Nichols, as it would be in a 
philosopher to deny the attraction of matter, because he could 
not perceive the palpable chain which drew distant bodies 
together. 

What should we say to the discretion of the mariner, who 
rejected the aid of the compass, because he could not explain 
why the needle turned one end towards the north, and the other 
towards the south pole; or because he observed that it did not 
at all times and in all plates exactly maintain the same relative 
position ? And what must we think of the judgment of the 
physician, who discards the idea of a Vis Medicatrix Naturae, be- 
cause^ 
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cause he is unable to trace the several steps by.which it operates^ 
or to comprehend the reason of its occasional anomalies ? 

There are many ultimate facts with the bare knowledge of 
which we must on several occasions rest satisfied ; and which^ 
-when ascertained to exist, can be usefully applied to the Expla- 
nation of various phenomena in theory, and to the most bene- 
ficial purposes in practice. Such, it appears to lis, is the Visr 
^Icdicatrix Katurae; and whatever may be Dr. W/s sentiments 
respecting livcrw, we will venture to predict, that a little more 
i'xperitnce will make as great a change in his opinion on-thi» 
point, as it has already done upon many others. 

Dr: Cullen's error, then, does not consist, as Dr. W. alleges* 
in admitting a Vis Medicatrix^ for in that he is justified by thcr 
concurrinjr testimony of the ablest 'phy$icians in every age, and 
borne out by daily observation ; but it consists in believing that 
it is the cause, not merely of the re-action of the system, as 
shewn in the symptoms which arise during the hot stage of 
lever, but that it also occasions a part of the cold jit and spasm 
which precede the hot stage. The idea which we universally 
attach to a preserving and healing power, is, that of counter- 
acting the effects produced by the morbific agents in the first 
instance, which it does by exciting a new and opposite set of 
symptoms. We can readily see therefore, why the coldnessy 
general debility, and feeble action of the heart and arteries^ 
which, are the direct effects of the sedative causes of fever, should 
call forth the Vis !Medicatrix, and thereby excite increased heat^ 
&c. by which these hurtful effects are removed. A still weaker 
point of Dr. C.*s theory is, his assuming ^/>flf5W of the extreme 
vessels, as the essential or proximate cause of fever ; seeing that 
it is only one in the train of symptoms which constitute fever, 
find not the primary one ; for he himself tells us, that it is 
preceded and caused by atony ; but farther, because fever often 
occurs, not only without sensible spasm of the extreme vessels^ 
but where an opposite state of relaxation, shewn in profuse and 
long continued sweating, is very conspicuous* 

The objections which have been often brought ^against the 
Culknian system, and the whole force of which is comprised 
in wliat we have said iivthe preceding paragraph, arc repeated 
by Dr. W. but certainly without gaining any additional strength, 
in his handS| for he still lays the chief stress upon the non-* 
existence of a Vis Medicatrix, as will be seen in his conclusion i 

*•*" Dr. Cullen's hypothrsis thi*ii appears to be doubly objectionable, 
as rckting on the supposed operations of ihe Vis Medicatrix Naturae, 
and being hiconsistent wiih observation and the known laws of the 
miimai Lcouoiny.** — ** As an hypothesis (he continuci) to serve the 

purpo&<' 
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purpose of connecting together a long catalogue of facts, till we should 
firriveata more explicit knowledge of the nature of ftvcr it is elegant 
and ingenious ; and admitting the data, accounts for all the pheno* 
mcna of the disease ; but Dr. Cullen is every where ready to contest 
the insufficiency of these data." 

No doubt the author can reconcile the seeming contradiction 
of calling that *^ elegant and ingenious," which we are told is 
'^ inconsistent with observation^ and the known laws of the ani" 
inal economy." 

He next turns his attention to a still more modern writer, 
once (as we have already seen) his magnusApolloy of whom he 
speaks thus : 

** Dr, Brown, on the other hand, with data no less, though appar- 
ently not so ill founded, has endeavoured to conceal the defects of his 
hypothesis,, and give it the appearance of what he wished it to ho 
thought, a true system of medicine; and it is so blended with certain 
positions, of the accuracy of which there can be no doubt, and which 
were universally admitted before Dr. Brown wrote, that to detect its 
jerrors it will be necessary to exarainr it in detail." P. 46\ 

Those who might be gratified by such a long detail oi errors^ 
we refer to the essay itself, where perhaps it may be thought to 
have more Aveight, as coming from a quondam admirer; but if^ 
they wish to see their fallacy clearly displayed and radically 
controverted, we would recommend the III. number of the 
Edin. Medical Journal, where the subject is treated in a masterly 
way, upon the occasion of a new and complete edition of Dr. 
Brown's Works being offered to the public by his son. \Vc 
would merely observe, that Dr. W. in addition to his former 
acknowledgment of incapacity on the score of judgment and 
iexperience, to estimate the merits of Brown's system, has here 
relinquished any claim he might have been allowed as a man of 
reading, and of information in the history ot his profession ; by 
thus informing us, for the first time, that the only merit it pos- 
sesses consists in its defects being, '^ with a view to concealment, 
blended with certain positions which were universally admitted 
before Dr. Brown wrote.'' If such were the fruits of " several 
years' study," what are we to expect from only ** four years of 
experience," upon which all the ^^new and obvious principles'* 
of the preseiit essay must be grounded ? (P. 58, of this 
journal) 

Having thus dispatched four doctrines of fever as baseless 

fabrics^ our author proceeds to state his own ideas, or those 

which he considers as exclusively his, respecting the proximate 

/cause, symptoms, and cure of fever. These, which are com- 

preheuded in th^ second chapter^ we shall state in as connected 
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a way as we can ; but must occasionally break the continuity of 
the narrative, by remarks, lest we should overlook passages 
which are contradictory to facts or to one another^ 

He begins by censuring as improper, the universally received 
division of functions, into vital^ natural^ and ayiimaly alleging 
that while the two first differ widely from the last, they so run 
into one another, as to render it impossible to draw aiiy precise 
line between them, 

" The objection is strengthened (he adds), when we consider the 
offices of the differeni sets of functions. By the animal functions the 
individual is connected with the external world ; by the vit^ and na- 
tural, his own existence is preserved." 

** We see again the impropriety of the division, if we turn our atten* 
tion to the sources from which the organs of these iiinclions immedi* 
atcly derive their power. The animal functions depend immediately 
on the brain and its appendages. The vital and natural functions, 
though influenced by the state of the nervous, depend immediately on 
the sanguiferous system, and are perfectly performed where the brain 
has never existed, as in the case of a fetus born without a head," 

" It may also be observed, that of the vital and natural functions 
the animal is unconscious ; of the animal functions he is not only 
conscious, but many of them are subjected to his will." P. 89, 9^. 

We have seldom seen more palpable contradictions to fact, 
than are contained in these two short paragraphs : '^ the animal 
functions depend immediately on the brain and its appendages ;'' 
admitted ;^i— but the vital and natural functions, though ** mflu* 
enced by the state of the nervous, depend immediately on the 
sanguiferous system, and are as perfectly performed where the 
bram has never existed, as in the case of a foetus born without 
a head." According to the division of functions which we were, 
(it seems erroneously) taught, that of the brain and its appen- 
dages held the very first rank in the vital class ; being, indeed, 
thii which, as inherent in the nervous substance, remains 
for a short space of time after all the others are destroyed, 
and that without which not one of the others can, even for a 
moment, be performed. We have both heard of and seen 
acephalous foetuses, but we have never either seen or heard 
of one, in which not only the brairiy but its efpendaiies 
also, (as the nerves undoubtedly are), were wanting; for with- 
out nerves, how are the heart and arteries to be sensible to the 
' stimulus of the blood ? As little have we ever heard of tven the 
simply brainless monsters performing the function of respiration, 
txcept in the mendacious accounts of Baron Munchausen. 

*• Of the vital and natural functions the animal (man ?)is un» 
•onscious." Respiration is one of the vital functions ; Is man 
l^itxi any more unconscious of this^tlianbf is occasionally of his 

gi'iuatioo 
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sitiuuion as to motion or rest ? How often do we forget that we 
4ire walking, until we run against soniething } 

** The organs of the vital and natural functions, on which life dc«. 
pends, possess aii excitability i\hich never suffers nny diminution, 
•exceiit in disease ;• nor coiDpkte exhaustion, except in dtath. Tbost 
of the anifflal functions which su6fer intermissions that they may relievA 
the vital organs on which their action depends, possess an excitability 
^hick «ufers a constant alternation of exhaustion and renewal; for it 
u only iiur a certain lengxh of time, that the vital can« without inter* 
luption, support the action of the animal oi^ns/' P» 90, 1. 

If the excitability of the vital organs never suffers any dimi- 
oution in health, why is it that the animal functions ^^ suffer 
intermissions, that they may relieve the vital organic on which 
their action depeads ?" The author has here gratuitously sup- 
plied u« with in aasw^r completely subversive of his own fals# 
position^ viz. because ^^ it is only for^a certain length of time 
that the vital can, ^without intermission, support the action of 
ihe animal organs ; ' in other words, the vital and natural or* 

fans do ttc/. possess a uniform and undiminished, excitability in 
ealth, but^ m common with the animal organs, require an in^^ 
terval of lessened action to fiecruil themselves^ and again supply 
these last. 

Dr. W. infkienced by the weighty arguments just mentioned, 
jrejecia the ordinary division, and classes the two first sets imder 
the indiscriminating title of vital Junctions ; ^nd how greatly 
this contributes to a cliearer compret>ension of the subject, wiU 
presently appear* .... 

** It is evident, therefore, (he says), that when the vital organs art 
debilitated, the animal or^pins necessarily partake of the debility. It 
4fi equally evident why the convert of this is not true ■; the nervous 
system may be debilitated without affecting t^ie powers of circulation. 
Thus, when any Cause impedes the action of the heart, the brain im- 
mediately partakes of the disorder; but even in apoplexy, the puis* 
in general remains strong and good, and only becomes slower and 
more languid, in proportion as the. respiration, which is performed by 
«ausclcs that depend Jbr their vigour on tbe influence of the brain, 
|>ecDfli<« so." 

^ Thus it iS) that in diseases properly tenned nervous, the pulse is 
generally good, however ptreat the languor and depression of strength 
may be>; nay, 1 have even found, fnui^ experiments made for the pur« 
Mse of a^certainiDg this point, that the jtc^al destruction of the nervous 
flwstem produces no imiru^diate ji^ct^an the actiunof the heart, nor ia 
«oy other way affects iis motiiHi, ti^n necessarily Happens in consc. 
fl)ience of tbe interruption of r^yration* 
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*' The heart is possessed of little sensibility, so Ktlle, indeed, 
that abscesses and ulcers are often formed in it without giving any 
pain ; and is, considering the size and importance of the organ, scan* 
tily supplied with nerves, the use of which sec ms to be to convey from 
jthe sciisorium to the heart certain impressions, not to give vigour to an 
organ which we fiiul in a state of perfect vigour, where no sensorium 
iicis existed. " p. 93-4 5 i 

To our dull apprehensions, the converse of the position stated in 
the first of these three paragraphs, would be, that the animal organs 
may be debilitated, without affecting the vital organs j but in- 
stead of this, we are told that the nervous system niay be debi- 
litated without affecting the powers of circulation, ^n othef 
words, that the nervous System niay be debilitated, while 
its own powers remain ur affected \ — for what are the 
powers of the circulation but those which are derived from 
the nerves of the heart and arteries, which render them sensible 
to the stimulus of the blood ? The author, in proof of his po- 
sition, says, that in apoplexy, the pulse is affected only throiigH 
the medium of the respiratory prgans, which depend on the 
influence of the brain ; — and finally, that the totgl destruction of 
the nervous system affects the heart's action in no other way ;— - 
Here is literally multum in parvo, few words and many absurdi- 
ties ; for it would be a gross dereliction Of our duty to rank 
them among the venial errors, irito which unpractised thinkers 
and writers occasionally fall. Thr.t the heart must soon cease 
to act after the supply of blood to it is cut off, by a stop being, 
put to respiration, is so obvious in itself, and so uniformly proved 
ny observation as to admit of no dispute; and that aq 
irregular and imperfect breathing will ofteii considerably affect 
the pulse, we readily admit. But that the slower and more 
languid circulatiorf in apoplexy is caused only through the mer 
4ium of the respir^tpry derangement, is a mere petitio principii^ 
ijeither probable ii) ijseU, nor agreeing with what we lyaow tct 
spectirtg the source and series of symptoms in this disease. Doc^ 
i>ot the heart a? weU as the lungs, perform its office by the nerr 
V0U8 influence derived from the brain ? And are not both para- 
lysed by putting off the communication with this source of 
nervous energy ? Why, th|pn^ should not the heart as well as 
^he lungs be affected immediately by the morbid state of the 
braift ) Because (the author say$) " the total destruction of the 
nervous i^ystem produces no imniejdiate effect on the action of 
t^e heart, as he nas found by experjmer^t ;-r*ye8, by experiment 
pi}f»ogs^ the {economy of jpvhicn is so different from that of 
Itian and the more perfect animals, that they will move about 
fov some ^m^ ^f^^r the heart js cat out or the brain destroyed^ 
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But is this' the 'base in man* ? and if not, where is the use of 
f uch ejtpertments to illustrate fever in him ? 

A singular fatality attends Dr. W/s illustrations, viz. that 
they often serve to confutci his positions: soj in the present in* 
stance, we are told (see last par. quoted) that the use of the cor- 
Hiac nerves seems to be, *' to convey from the sensorium to tht 
heart certain impressions, not to give vigour to an organ which 
Ve find in a state of perfect vigour, where no sensorium has ex- 
isted. ** VVhether'purposely or not, the expression is very ob** 
Scure, and two irrelevant facts are arbitrarily coupled together, by 
Way of elucidation. The ** certain impressions *' alluded to ar« 
no doiibt, the passions, the immediate and powerful influence of 
which oti the action of the heart, is well Known j do these too 
affect the pulse only through the respiration i No, but by 
directly increasing, as in anger, or diminishing, as in fear, th* 
supply of nervous energy from its great fountain the brain^ 
the heart has its action immediately rendered correspondently 
strong or weak. The heart being vigorous in a brainless foetus^ 
is of no weight to the author^s position ; as the brain only com- 
mences its Vital influence^ when the young animal assumes iti 
independent existence ; and the same is the case with every im-^ 
portant organ, the hfcart and blood vessels excepted, for, in 
the foetal state, the stomachy intestines, lungs, and liver, ari 
not yet requisite to life. But i6 proceedf* 

(A) ** If, appears from What has been said in the preceding part of 
this essay that the terms excitement and exhaustion, in the sense ii^ 
Ivhich Dr. Brown uses these terms, apply only to the animal functions^ 
ftnd are merely expressions for the healthy states ofvigilance and sleep* 
There is no debility whick can be induced on the animal organs^ 
while the rital retain. their vigour, whipli is to be regarded as morbid, 
hecausc. Under such Circumbtan^es the vigour of the former is always 
testored by sleep* 
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* Wc were here abdut to esclaim with Macbeth t 

The times have been j 
That when the brains were out, the man would die* 
Aod there ah end : but now, they rite again 
With twenty tnortal thurthefs on their crowns, 
And push Us from our stoob: this is more strange 
Than such a murthcr is ! / . 

%Bt frtmn ihit we Were recalled by ihe simple question, ujtjioSnmmjti 

\ To preve^ unnecessary repetitions, we have affixed fapitaMetters to each para* 
mpfa, and sixi^l letters between bradiets, to th4 individual passages wiiich w«^ 
Xau l^vc occaiion'to refer to. ' 
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<B) '^'Biii if the exdtemeni of the anifos^ faacti^in be coBtinited 

till if occasions debilily which support it^ a state very different ftottr 

.exhaustion is ihe consequence. The steps by which exhau»tiOQ ia 

chaaged into this state, which may properly be termed atony^ anr 

Easily traced* 

(C) ** A certain excitement of the animal functions continued fo? 
a certain length of time, occasions a tendency to skep. This tendencj 
increases as the excitement is protracted^ as long as the sanguiferous 
system properly performs its functions. . But if the excitement i* 
eontinued beyond this point, a degree of restlessness comes on. Instead 
of a healthy action of the heart and arteries, their pulsations gradual) j 
become more feeble and frequent, and the various functions, all of 
which dep<*hd more or less directl}* upon the sanguiferous system^ shew 
it corresponding debility, 

(D) *' The tendency to sleep at length ceases^ aleep b^ing no fonger 
capable of restoring vigour. It is in vain to abstract light from tke 
eyes, and give rest to the limiis, the powers which shuuld renew th# 
excitability of the ai»mai organs, are themseU\» in., waat d fefreak* 
inent. , 

^£) ''' The only means of restoring these powers io a due action, i» 
^plying to them a stimulus stronger than the natural stimulus, ii» 
proportion us their excitability is less than it ought to be ; for tb#- 
tystem^ it is evident, possesses no organs, by which the vigour of those- 
of assimilation, that is of the vital organs, can be restored. 

(F) *^ The application of a preternatural stimulus to them, is the 
unavoidable Consequence of their debility ; for the secreting organs^ no 
longer performing their functions, the more irritating and noxious part» 
of the blood, which ought to be expelled from the body, are retained, 
And soon excite the heart and bloo4 vessels to an action as powerful a» 
the healthy action. ' • 

(G) •* It is to be recollected, that all Aibilitating causes applied to 
t!)e vital organs, are felt most in those parts which arc least vigorous, 
Aat is, at the greatest distance from tlKs heart* 

(H) '' ThesCy to avoid circumlocution, I shaVI call the circumfcrenca- 
ef the system ; the heart and larger vessels 1 shall call the centre. O^ 
tha former are composed the. different secreting organs.. Henee debi- 
lity of the vital system is first indicated by a ^ilure of the various- 
secretions. 

(I) *' If the increased action of the heart and larger vessels, as fre« 
qucntly happens) by applying an increased stiiaulus, restores vigour to 
the ciFCumferenee of the vital 8}'stem^ the actK)n of the secreting organs 
will be renewed, the offending matter expelled, and health "restored,. 
If not, tixe preternatural excitement of the heart and lai^r vessela 
mast go on till the debility extends to them, and there beiuj no longer 
any means of excitement in the system itself, if the del^ility induced be 
J^asiderable, tha animal dies. Death may freq^u«otly be prevented bjf 
, , ejecktinjj^ 
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"•xciling tlie heart ftnd arteries by artl^cial means, until they have re*, 
atered power to the capillaries. 

(K) ** I iiave been considering the effects of too violent or loi^ 
continued excitement of the animal organs* It is evident, h6we!ve#, 
that similar efllects may be produced in two other ways. If we aup- 
posea noxious power received into the sanguiferous system, capable of 
debilitating the heart and biood-vessels, whether previous excitement 
hsA taken plae^ or not, the same want of vigour in the excretories, 
and increased action of the heart and blood-vessels, will ensue. These 
symptoms, and their consequences, may also take place without an/ 
debilitating power applied to the heart and blood- vessels ; for these 
remaining in their natural state, if any cause impede the proper action 
of the excretories, the same increased action of the sanguiferous sys. 
tem will take place, but it will not be preceded by equal marks of 
Ability, bat only by those which attend the failure of the ex. 
cretions. 

(L) ** It appears then, that when a dcbilitattng cause is applied to 
Ihe vitiU system, the extreme parts of this system lose their tone ; 
that in consequence of this, secretion being impeded, a preternatural^ 
atimnltts is applies! to the heart and larger vessels, which by ex-- 
citing tfai^m, tends t»- restore tone to the capillaries, in the same waj 
that an increased action of the vessels of an inflamed part, ten s t^ 
restore tone to the capillarieQ of that part. On this principle, I be* 
lieve, the whole phenomena of fever may be explained ; to etitablbk 
this position, it will be necessary to review these phenomena, as they . 
occur under the three heads of the symptoms^ causes and cure oif 
fever." 

As this part of the e§say certainly contains the essential pointy 
©f the author's system, we have here given a very long and con- 
tinuous extract from it, not only that our readers might be en- 
abled thereby to form their owp judgment, but that we might not 
be considered as taking any unfair, advantage, by offering them 
in a detached and mutilated state: to make up for the room 
'which this necessarily occupies, we shall consult brevity in our 
comments, by merely referring to letters marking the particular 
passages criticised. 

Par. A. — The conelusien drawn here has already been dis- 
proved by us; and though no friends to the Brunonian 
system, we think tliis position of it is universal, — that every 
organ and « function requires an interval of comparative rest to 
recruit its powers. 

Par. B. and C. uot only afford an additional proof of thif, if 
any were wanting, but go a step farther, and inform us (which 
the author has failed to do) why the pulse becomes frequent and 
fcflble^ viz, that' the nervous system being no longer able to 

supply 
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supply a degree of influence adequate to the demand/ ta as to 
keep up a steady action ; now by means of the Vis Medicatrtx 
(pace aiictoris ) makes efforts which are frequent and feebleinpro- 
portion as there is (in the figurative but not unapt language o£ 
Mn J. Hunter,) a Consciousness of deficient p&wer, Whe* 
thef this state, then, is ** very different from exhaustion/' wt 
leave the impartial reader tQ decide 

Par. D. — ^The reason given why slecfp ceasc^sy vM* its being x\<^ 
longer capable of restoring vigour, is neither obviotts irt itself^ 
nor is it consonant to facts either direct or analogoits* Doed 
sleep cease to recur, when a person rises as hejtvy and unrefresE^ 
cd as when he lay dpwn? If so^ we have known persons who 
did not sleep for months together* Does the appetite cease 
livhen the food no longer restores strength and flesh ) On th^ 
contrary, in Tabes Mesenterica, we find the appetite ravenous, 
while the body is daily wasting from defect of nourishment- 
Par. E. affords a proof of the confusion that arises from 
the worse than useless change of terms adopted by the author^ 
by the organs of assimilation being classed among the vital 
ones, or those immediately necessary to life. In the ordinary 
and (in opposition to Dr. W.^s authority, we will still say).^a» 
per division of functions, we see a beautiful order and arrange-* 
xnent ; that while the exercise of the animal functions arc re- 
quisite to the healthy operation of the natural ones, these last 
are, in their turn, necessary to maintain the structure of thd 
wh^lf. machine, and consequently of theviial organs, thefiinc- 
tions of which again, by a reflected influence, give power tor 
every part, so as to maihtain the existence of the system. 

Par. F. and I. — After what was stated in the IntiK)ditction, p* 
5, ** that fever is not owing to any change induced on the 
fluids, their bec*)ming too acrimonious^ too viscid,'* &c. — and 
iht farther reprobation of the humoral pathology in p. 11-13 of 
the essay, we were little prepared to expect either as a new dis- 
covery, or as consistent with the author's professions, this self 
same humoral pathology brought forward to explain the pheno- 
mena of fever, in the identical way in which it \5aS employed 
bv Hippocrates and Galen, has been so much dwelt upon oy the 
older writers, and is still daily recurred to in the phrase of sup^ 
pressed perspiration. We by no means assert the entire falsity 
of the opinion; for we believe the general idea is jost, anet 
even that it cap be proved so, though not exactly in the mod^ Dr. 
W. has done; but we hold it at once uncandid and dishonest, 
to abus6 th« medical worthies of former days^ for opinions of 

i whichr 
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which we strip them merely to deck ourselves, without 
jCcknowledgment. 

Par. G. — Spirituous liquors drank to intoxication, will cer- 
tainly be admitted as debilitating causes ; these are applied to 
the stomach, which our author considers among the vital 
organs ; but do we not often find persons stamnuT, and shew 
confusion of ideas, while they can not only walk steadily, but 
make exertions in running, &c. far beyond their powers wbea 
sober? 

Par. L. — When the reader has attentively perused this, let 
him turn to the doctrine pf fever as summed up by Dr. Cul- 
len. 

" Upon the whole, our doctrine of fever is explicitly this: The 
Kmotecauses are certain sedative powers applied to the nervous sys- 
tem, which diminishing the energy of the brani, thereby produces a 
debility in the whole of the functions, and particularly in the action 
of the extreme fand consequentlj/ secreting) vessels. Such, however, 
is at the same time the nature of the animal economy, that this debility 
proves an indirect stimulus to the sanguiferous system, whence by th« 
intervention of the cold stage and spasm, (or constricted^ and of course 
nonmsecretittg state J connected with it, the action uf the heart and, 
larger arteries is increased, and continues so, till it has had the effect 
9f restoring the energy of the brain (vital organs J ^ of extending 
this energy to the extreme (secreting) vessels, of restoring, therefore, 
their (secretory) action, and especially overcoming the spasm' (con^ 
stricted and non secreting state) JEiffeciing them; upon the removal of 
^nrhich, the excretion of sweat, and other marks of the relaxation of 
^xcretories take place." 

Where, then, is the difference that justifies Dr. W. .in pro- 
nouncing this an unfounded hypothesis ^ and his own, forsooth, 
a detf^qnstrable and consistent theory; is it in Dr. Cullen's al- 
leging that a considerable portion of blood which in health 
circulate? fpeely through the extreme vessels, is,in the cold stage 
of feve;*, owing to the loss of tone in these vessels, accumu- 
lated i^ the ^eart and larger arteries ; where, by a law of the^ 
system ultimately calculated for its preservation, and therefore 
j^tly termed a V;s Medicatrix Naturae, it rouses by its increased 
quantity, a re-action of these, so as to give rise to the symptoms 
of the hot stage, ajn^ the complete or partial solution of the 
disorder ? or is it in our author os^umi??^ that it is not by thft 
accumulated quantity^ but the increased acrimony of the blood 
that this is done; and that, although the result is to preserve life, 
yet that a preserving power has no concern in it ? The answer 
^o the first i$ simple^ the accumulated quantity is obvious and 

universally 
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universally aJmitted^^^bile the increlised acrimony ^ though it 
inay be tnte, yet remains to be proved ; and is if augmented sti- 
mulus from quantity -will explain the matter, according to the 
laws of philosophizing, unnecessary. The answer to the second 
ptrt of the question^ is furnished^ (as has been the case on 
several other occasions) by the author himself; for, only three 
piges farther on, after retailing the opposite symptoms mark- 
pg the hoi as succeeding to the cold stage of fever, he con* 
dudes, ^'iYii^ general effort of the system^ reistores the vigour 
of the secreting organs^ and all that should have been gradually 
Separated from the bloody is now forced off at once bv the ali<* 
mentary canal, kidneys, and skin«^' Though the virtual ad« 
mission of a preser\'ing power^ is here clogged with an ex«- 
planation of the authoi^s, it is not invalidated by it;] fo^ 
whether the stimulus be from guantify or quality^ can vn^^kt 
w> difference* 

Having been so full in our examination of what is certainly 
the essential part of the author's doctrine, and what he alleges 
to be novely viz. the hypothetical part, we think it unnecessary 
to consider particularly the account he giires of the symptoms, 
causes, and cure of reVer ; seeing that the two former are cn^ 
tircly copied from preceding writers, especially from Dr. Cullen; 
and the last, whatever merit it may have, does not stand in need 
of I)r. W.'s authority to recommend it, being, {dts he himself 
tells us,) that which experience has already pointed out as the 
best. (p. 138). There are indeed numerous passages under 
each of these heads, which would admit of criticism^ had we 
either room or time for it; but uhi magnafaedani chartulam^hmtd 
parvis offendar maculis ; we shall therefore only notice a fcw^ 
to prove that the author has not sliewn much more accuracy or 
consistency here than in his hypothetical lucubrations. 

Symptoms of fever J p. 122* " When the contents of the stcMnaci 
and alimentary canal stagnate, they are as apt to become putrid as the 
tame matter out of the body exposed to the same degcee of heat and 
moisture, unless the antiseptic Huids are supplied to check this tenden* 
ey. They therefore become putrid ill fevers of long continuancei and 
the more readily if there be present a considerable portion of biif 
which is a s^tic. 

^' A similar changt takes place €« the surface of the body. The 
iktliire of the due sc^cretion and absorption there, causes a stagnatioB 
and putrefactioD of the natural moisture. Iknce the putrid smell of 
the sweat." 

Here we have as thick a ^ tissue of errors as could well be 
woven into so smaU a^ compaas. We deny that thje 
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contents of the stomach ever become actually putrid during Itfe^ 
unless they were so when swallowed ; arid challenge Dr. W. to 
cite^ on any other authority than his owii assertion! a single ex« 
ample of putrid matter being evacuated by vomiting in fever, 
£ven the intestinal contents^ though highly fetid, never have 
that kind of fetor which putrid flesh emits; and they are often 
more offensive when scarcely auiy food h^ been taken^ in short, 
when they consist entirely oF the diseased secretion poured into 
the intestines. What the aftiiseptic fitiids then are, which 
check this tendency, tlie author has not vouchsafed to inform 
us; and indeed will find it difEcult, as we know of no fluids 
produced here, but those very ones upon a morbid state of which 
this putrescent condition of the stools depends. With respect 
to the septic quality which he attributes to the bile, we thought 
this error of BoeHiaave had long been corrected by common 
observation, that the parts tinned with bile by transudation after 
death, were longer in becommg putrid than the neighbouring 
ones; and whatever more was wanting, is fully supplied by the 
direct experiments of Dr. Saunders [Treatise on the Liver, p. 
i35-6,] and others, which prove that bile pu trifles much more 
dowly than blood. We can. likewise tell the author, what his 
experience has not yet, it seems, been sufiicient to teach him, 
that in proportion as bile is brought into the intestines ih fever, 
in that proportion does the fetor of the stools lessen, insomuch 
that when the evacuations consist of little else than bile, they 
have scarcely any odour but the faint smell proper to this fluid. 
The reason too is obvious ; the intestinal canal being now sup- 
fiied with its natural stimulus and tonic, the fluids secreted 
from its surface are of a more healthy kind, and their putrescent 
tendency is still further corrected by the antiseptic quality of the 
bile. 

P. 137. Speaking of contagion as one of the remote causes of 
iSftvcTf fae 9ayii, '* Now in the inoculated small pox, we are assured 
th9t the firyt impression of the contagion is on the heart and large ves- 
sels, for the fever does not commence till matter is formed in the ino" 
ciliated part, and received into the sanguiferous syj»tem by means of the 
a^rbents ; and it would seem that in typhus and the natural small 
pa9c^ a certain time is required, as in the inocalated small pox, before 
tb« contagion to whatever part applied^ occasions the secretion of such 
a rattler a«, when absosbed, shall produce the disease.'^ 

That the variolous fever from inoculation is commonly pre- 
ceded by signs of absorption, viz. stiflhess and pain of the axil<* 
lary glands, is a fact; but that this is not universal is equally 
true ; and, that the absorption of the matter first formed is 
indispensably necessary to produce the general disease, may be 
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doubted from what we sec in hydrophobia occurriog in man from 
the bite of a mad dog. The poison here is infused into a wound . 
which always heals up before the disease appears. When it be- 
comes active, pain is commonly felt in the cicatrix, which often 
inflames; the irritation, however, does not follow the c©ursc 
of the absorbents^ but that of the nervfs, and where the bite \9 
inflicted on the hand, this distinction can be clearly shewn. If 
this disease then, is communiciated from the. part to the consti« 
tution by means of nervous irritation only^ what should prevent 
the small pox from being ^o ? That the variolous matter should 
irritate the absorbents as well as the nerves leading from the part, 
is no objection; any acrid matter, of the purulent kind espe- 
cially, will do so. Besides, if not denronstrable, it is in the 
highest decree probable, that in man there is no multiplication 
oi the hydrophobic virus ; for out of the multitude of cases on 
record, there is not a single attested one, of a hydrophobic 

f patient communicating the disease to others, though they have 
requently in their struggles, bitten those who held them. 
Lastly, we would ask, where is the proof, that either in natural 
small pox, or in typhus fever, the contagion is multiplied before 
the febrile symptoms commence ? As to typhus contagion, 
we have only indirect evidence of its multiplication at all, viz. 
persons affecting each other in succession : but in casual or natu- 
ral small pox, where from the mode ef communication, we must 
presume the contagion to be inspired with the air, do we find 
pustules take place first, oii the raucous membranes of the nose 
or fauces, to which certainly it must be applied first, and in 
greatest quantity? That these parts are highly susceptible of 
variolous inflammation, is often distressingly, and sometimes 
fatally experienced by patients; but they are aflected only in 
common with other atmospheric* surfaces, and generally not till 
the skin is thickly beset with pustules. 

P. 146. '* Analogous to the ofiicc of the skin, the external surface 
of the animal system, is the oiBcc of its internal surface, if I may use 
the expression, the alimentary canal ; and such is the sympathy be- 
tween these surfaces, that if one is languid, the other is affected in the 
same way, and if we excite either, we, in- a greater or less degree, in- 
crease the action of the other. If the bowels arc constipated, we find the 
skin dry ixtidshrunk; as soon as the bowels are restored to action, th« 
skin becomes soft and moist, and vice versa, except when, the secretioa 
by the skin being suddenly stopped, the fluid which should have passed 



* A* pustules have neTcr been foond on any but those turfaeet to which the air 
has free access^ we have employed the term aimffbcrk to dutinguisb thm. 
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by it, it thrown on the bowels, applying to their vessels a stimuUi 
which prevents their inactivity." 

The sympathy between the skin and intestines is universally 
acknowledged ; but so far from their beine " afftcted in the 
same way,* the very reverse is generally the case, as being in 
some measure vicarious outlets. Sweating and purging regularly 
alternate in the advanced stage of phthisis ; and in the treat* 
ment of many disorders^ this reciprocal alternation constitutes 
an impofrtant and successful indication of cure. If diarrhoea, 
succeeding tO' suppressed perspiration, depended on the cuta- 
neous excreta being thrown on the bowels, why does it not 
equally happen, when slowly, as when suddenly done ? The 
offending piatter .is equally retained in both cases. 

P. 14^7. *^ We might therefore, a priori, have expected consi- 
derable advantage in fever, from exciting the bowels, not to mention, 
that their vessels form to large a portion of the circumference of the 
vital system. Every physician must have tjhsenjed the cxpcllent effect* 
of supporting the due action of the bowels in fever, particularly in its 
early stages ; but no writer has placed this in so clear a point of view 
as Dr. James Hamilton of Edinburgh. I have found the must de- 
cided advantage from exciting catharsis to the extent he recom- 
mends.'' 

P. 151. ** Physicians seem insensibly to be substituting a free dis- 
Aarge from the bowels, for vdnesection at this (early) period of the 
fever ; and this change has not arisen from any reasoning on the sub- 
jecty but from experience having taught them, that it is the most suc- 
cessful practice. The nature of fever itself, however, might have 
pointed it out." 

Again, in the App. p. 203, after an extract from Dr. Hamil- 
ton's book on Purgative Remedies, in which, as will be seen 
by a reference to the original, that gentleman considers himself 
as the first who proposea the use of cathartics to any extent in 
the general treatment of fevers.. Dr. W. subjoins, 

** 1 might from my own experience^ were it necessary, add many cases 
and observations in confirmation of these remarks^ 1 shall only add, 
that I have very generally seen good effects from spontaneous diar- 
rhoea, even in the worst fornys of tophus ; an observation which ob- 
truded itself upon me many years ago, when with most other physician*^, 
I was prejudiced against the use of cathartics in this fever, except as 
far as it was necessary for the regular expulsion of the foeccs." 

Well and truly hath the author said in the first extract ^iven 
above, ** Every Physician must have observed^* &c. but in 
saying so, he has made a distinction more just and consequen- 
tial than he was aware of, between a young graduate who, (as 
Shakespeare's courtier talked of battles) can prettily discourse 
of maladies ; and the real physician^ who, having often faced 
disease, knows that 7ion eloquentia scd remcdiis morhos curari, 
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(Cels.) If, however, the fti^A pr/or? road was so obvious j if 
^' the nature of fever itself might have pointed it out,*' how ctme 
it to be overlooked by the au'thor, not only in 1796, when he 
rfSLi ai graduate and a teacher ^ but in 1803, wheri he had added 
seven years opportunity of practice to the several years during 
which he had devoted the whole of his lime to the study ot 
fevers ? ('Pref. to the Treat, m Feb. Dis. v. I« 2«rf edit. 1803.) 
Dr. CuUen had said in his First Lines, that ^* the practicfe of 
sweating (in the general cure of fever) would be rendered sifer 
by moderate purging excited at the same time j" upon which 
Dr* W. remarks : " The propriety of this seems very doubtful. 
It Appears from a variety of observations, that the only pur- 
pose for which we ought to move the belly "vhile ^t are en- 
deavouring to promote sweatf is the regular expulsion of the 
foeces 5 and glysters in these cases are preferable to cathartics, 
because they are less apt to check the perspiration/* (ib. p. 581.) 
And in the same vol. p. 662, he adds, '^ It is only in the earlier 
stages of the disease, when the cotitents of the alimentary canal 
may be very considerable, that cathartics of any kind are well 
suited to t)^phus.'* 

Dr. Haftiilton tell lis in his Observations, that he first began 
his purging plan in fevers in 1778, and had continued it ever 
since. As ne has been more than 25 years, to our knowledge^ 
physician to the Edinburgh Infirmary, and as it is required that 
every candidate for a medical degree at that university, should 
enter for one year at least to the practice of the infirmary as 
conducted both by the clinical and ordinary physicians, 1k>w 
came it that Dr. W. was, even in 1803, unacquainted rither 
with the nature or extent of Dr. H.'s purging plan in fevers? 
The dilemma is complete in whatever way it is taken ; and we 
are constrained to say that Dr. W. was a teacher before he 
was a Physician ; that, like the rest of the Brunonian school, 
he described diseases which he had never seen, and praised 
or censured practice which he had never witnessed ; in shoil, 
that his Lectures in the first instance, and his four thick octavo 
volumes in the second, were, (as the latter intrinsically shew) a 
cejito of quotations from other writers, worked up to a system 
in his chamber, with greater labour, but with infinitely less 
talent than we know the Elementa Medicinse of his great pro- 
totype Brown to have been. 

Possibly our readers may think that our criticism is too 
severe, and that it was unnecessary thus to ** break a fly upon 
the wheel.'* But while we strictly adhere to the words of our 
poet, (Speak of them as- they are^ &c.J we have been some- 
what roused oa^this occasion j first, by the manner in which the 

author 
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aathor treated the doctrine of our yenerated and illustrtoua 
master. Dr. CuUen; auid, secondly, by our observing; in the 
perusal of the Essay, a most surprising coincidence oetwecii 
very many parts of it, and of the same subject, as contained in 
the printed Outlines of a Course of Lectures en the Practice of 
Medicine J as delivered at one of the principal medical schools in 
this metropolis ; a coincidence so great, that the heads of Hat 
Outlines would nearly serve for marginal beads to the Essay* 
It is true, indeed, that the order of the Outlines is not strictly 
preserved in the Essay ; in which, like the ravs of light reflects 
ed firom a shattered mirror, they, often contuse rather than il- 
lumine the subject they are directed upon. 

We are now to take our leave of thp author, and for his sake 
as well as for our own, we hope it will be for ^ long ^ time j 
sufficiently long indeed tp give him that acquaintance with 
disease which will enable him 'to appear equally experienced as 
a practitioner as he has shewn himself industrious as a compiler* 
Snould the cacoethes scribendi again return, and he feel in« 
clined a third time to exalt himself into the chair of instruc** 
tion, let him remember the gold enprecept of Horace, *^ No-* 
numque prematur in annum ; ' and when, instead oSfour short 
years, he has fulfilled the prescribed term, or even doubled it, 
-ne may perhaps abandon his juvenile projects, be convinced 
that our predecessors wei[e not destitute cither of talent or ob- 
servation, and that he must be no common person who can cor- 
rect the errors and supply the defects of such men as Hoff- 
man and CuLLKN. 
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Art. VI. Observations on tke Application ofhurutr Caustic t6 
Stricture in tke Urethra and (Esophagus. By M. W. An^ 
drewsj M. D. 8cc. &c. 8\^. pp. 174. London, Callow. 

DR. ANDREWS is a candid narrator of fedts evincing 
the efficacy of the caustic bougie. It is creditable to an 
author who engages in controversy, to abstain from party preten- 
sions and personal animosity, because it affords substantial proof 
that he desires the public good. It is wise, because a jnd^ncnt 
uninfluenced by private fedings prefers the strongest claim to 
public confidence. Our author modestly infontis us in the out- 
set ^' that he does tK)t propose to offer any thing Hew, but 
merely to notice some of the principal objections that have been 
made to the practice, and to endeavour to produce additional 
proof in its fiivour.!' Of the anatomy of stricture in the 
urethra, our author says only as much as it was essential to 
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premise to observations on the treatment. It is a subject which 
we think even the labout's of Mr. Home have not perfectly eluci- 
dated. The common explanation proceeds upon the {>a}pable 
petitio principii^ that the membrane of the urethra being en- 
fiowed with the functions of a muscle, possesses a muscular 
structure, though its fibres are insuseeptible of demonstration. 
Yet in the common integument, and common hydatid, where 
muscular structure is not generally suspected to exist, the func- 
tion of contraction is as evident upon the application of certain 
stimuli, as in the urethra. ' Cold contracts and warmth relaxes 
all these textures equally, and though none of them exhibits a 
trace of muscularity, one it is contended must possess it. Either 
then we must find stronger reasons for pressing the exception, 
or admit a very unphilosophical multiplication of causes. Again 
it may he said that stricture is spasmodic, and we may ssdfely 
infer from analogy that the seat of spasm is muscular. But is 
not the canal of the urine closely embraced by muscle, and at that 
part which is peculiarly, if not exclusively the seat of spasm ? 
But the formation of permanent stricture say the musch-meny 
depends on the contraction of the transverse fibres frequently 
induced, and thus habitually narrowing the canal. Is not stric- 
ture of the most obdurate kind met with in the ductus nasalis > 
and will any Tyro be found so raw, as to assert that the 
lining of the antrum is muscular ? But we are told that the 
membrane has .the power of self adaptation in a very extraor- 
dinary manner to the emission of urine and of semen, that in 
the one operation it is enlarged, in the other straitened. Will 
any one who seriously compares the relative size of the penis 
in the opposite states of relaxation and erection, the steady uni- 
form swelling of'the accelerator urine with the convulsive grasp- 
ef the ejactiiator seminis, be unable to explain the difierence 
in the size of the streams, without supposing the membrane to 
possess an independent contractility. Let the urine be passed 
during the state of erection produced either by venery, cold, 
or the mechanical pressure of a distended bladder, and the 
diameter of the stream will not exceed that of the semen^ If 
en the other band the emissio seminis take place during an im- 
perfect erection,*when the preputium produces no constriction at 
the corona glandis, the converse of this factwill be equally notori- 
ous. Now if the membrane possessed the accommodating aptitude 
ascribed to it, it wo^ld dilate to admit the free passage or urine, 
notwithstanding the erection of the penis ; and if it is said in this 
case to' be denied capacity for dilatation, from the distention of the 
corpus spongiosum, &c, then it is fair to infer that the narrow* 
5 ing 
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iug of the stream is owing to this cause^ and not to its proper 
contraction. 

But the result of this experiment Mr. Home would explain 
dififerently^ for, says he, when the membrane is once contracted 
it remains so, until overcome by the action of its antagonist 
muscle the bladder, which forces it open in expelling its con«- 
tents. This observation is glaringly incorrect if applied to the 
state of erection, the only state m which the heaithy contrac- 
tion of the membrane can exist. It overlooks in the erection 
from venery, the sympathetic relaxation of the erectores penis, 
in that from cold, the actual contact of the heated urine, in that 
from distention, the evacuation already made of the contents of 
the bladder. 

These, and other changes must invariably precede so power- 
ful ai contraction of the muscle of the bladder as shall dilate 
th^ urethra to its natural size. In other words the erection must 
subside before a full stream of urine can be passed, and the 
diameter of the one will bear a proportion inversely to that 
of the other. In attempts to investigate the operations of na- 
ture in the animal economy, allowance enough is not made for 
the velocity of successive sympathies and motions ; they are 
not traceable by our senses like the train of consequences in the 
inventions of human contrivance. But because we cannot em- 
brace tne whole extent, we are surely not to limit our view to a 
single agent, or to begin denovo to institute the catenation, from 
every point at which a link escapes us. 

We might refer to anatomical facts in farther confirmation of 
our opinion, such as the intimate investment of the membrane 
of the urethra by the corpus spongiosum, the local connection 
existing between this an4 the cavernous bodies, the envelopment 
of all m a continuous ligamentous sheath, and the universal 
tension of the membranes, and even integuments, during the 
turgescence of the cells. But even allowing the muscularity of 
the membrane, the problem of the formation of permanent 
stricture recurs with undiminished diiSculty. We can less rea- 
dily suppose the starting of a muscular fibre from its level, than 
th« puckering and projection oi a fold of loose extensile mem- 
brane subject to frequent alterations in condition from the irre- 
guhr action of the fibres that surround it. 

A membrane that admits of such variable degrees of relaxa- 
tion and tension as that of the urethra, in which the extreme 
states are induced at short intervals, must be liable to form 
plicae and dupUcatures. Such is the case with the peritonei^m 
Mning the abdominal muscles, the mueous membranes of the 
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bladder, vagina^ and rectum^ the loose tunic of the testis^ and 
similar textures covered equally by fleshy fibres. In combating, 
luHRrever, the alleged existence of a muscular sphincter urethras^ 
and the position that stricture is formed by its contraction, oar 
object is rather to shew the insufficiency of the proof adduced^ 
than the inaccuracy of the opinion they tend to establish. In 
all those cases, at least, in which the stricture does not describe 
a circle, but is confined to the under, upper, or lateral surfaces 
c»f the canal, and such are by no means rare, we must receive 
with caution, the statement; that << a stricture whether spasmodic 
or permanent, is a contraction of the fibres of the membrane 
wfaieh forins the canal.'' Indeed we must confess our total in- 
ability to comprehend the contraction of a circular fibre to take 
j\3ci exclusively in one fifth part of its circumference. 

The investigation of morbid appearances in tbi's disease, is at- 
tended unfortunately with more than ordinary difficulties ^ first 
because the disease ia seldom allowed to prove fatal, and second 
because the spasm with which permanent stricture is more or 
kss combined, vanishes with life. The simplest form of the 
disease with which we are acquainted excepting the pure spasm 
of gonorrheal, and other inflammatorv affections^ is a uniform 
contraction of the calibre of the canal, that might be denorai- 
natet^from its narrowness, the cord stricture. The vicinity of 
two such strictures produces in time a similar contraction of the 
ifiterapace, which might with equal - propriety be termed the 
Tihland stricture. Such we believe, are seldom unaccompanied 
with spasm. 

Anotlier and more advanced state of stricture^ is when a plait 
or fold of the internal membrane forins a ridge projecting equal- 
ly from every side, or from one side only. In the former case 
the orifice must be centrical, in the latter a bougie passes readily 
over, under, or by the side of the fold. In either state they 
are rarely found to exiat alone. The most common seat of the 
disease is a natural contracLion of the canal behind the bulb, pre- 
ciaeiy opposite to the termination of Mery's ducts, at the dis- 
tance pf about seven inches from the lips. At this part a soli- 
tary str^ture is occasionally met with, but seldom at any other. 
Tiiis circumstance has led to the opinion, that strictures nearer 
the glans or nearer the bladder, are sympathetic and secondary 
formations. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Home, that this natural contraction 
is formed to prevent the regurgitation of semen from the bulb. 
In favour of this supposition he observes that <' patients who' 
\m»^ initd^ uccllbrai or strictures in that situation, find the part 
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80 much affected by coimexion with women, that if it takes place 
oftener than once in the nighty a spasmodic affection is brought 
<Mi> inducing strangury." 

Our author states two principal causes of stricture^ inflaauna- 
tibn and debility. As the latter is pretty universally admitted 
to be a consequence of the former, these distinct causes in a 
scientific view, reduce themselves to one. And we cannot help 
wishing that our author (who holds the disease to btmateiialfy 
different m its early stage, as it arises from the one or other of 
these causes) had given us a single argument for his opinion. 

It is now no longer a question that the simple inflammation at 
gonorrheaand the remedies used for its cure are the. roost frequent 
exciting causes of this disease, and that it most conunonly arises 
firom them, only because they most commonly occur. These 
xrt^ points satisfactorily estaljlished by Mr^ Home in direct contra^ 
diction to the opmions of Mr. Hunter. If injections however 
have been deprecated in books, let it be remembered that they 
have been abused in practice. They ate in our opinion, a remedy 
used with too frequent impunity and too constant advantage, to 
sink in the esteem of the profession. Whatever occasions fre- 
quent or long protracted action of the muscles surrounding the 
urethra, as difficult micturition or coitus, becomes likewise a 
source of inflammation and strictures. Inflammation in such 
a part cannot be passive. Its first effect i^ to circumscribe the 
powers of self defence which the healthy membrane emoy9 
against the acrimony of the fluid it conveys \ to diminish^ tf not 
lo check entirely the secretion of its natural mucus. 

Constant irritation keeps up a morbi4 excess of action, and 
tpeedily induces a change of structure. This may be either an 
alteration of original substance, or the deposition of a new one. 
It may be an eflusios of serum or of lymph *. It is thus that we 
account for the thickened and callous stricture, ^nd for the ca- 
runcles, and cicatrices, which writers for the last two centuries 
have described. 

The symptoms of stricture, both local and constitutional, are 
now very fully before the public. Even science feels the influence 
of fashion, and the spirit of medical improvement has its periods; 
of activity and torpor. The attention which Mr. Home has pan! 
to the diagnostic characters of the disease under every modifi- 
cation, has probably left little to be added for centuries to come. 

In the work to which we have alluded it is ably shewn, to 
how great a variety of morbid affections the extreme sensibility 
and extensive sympathies of this part give origin. Our experi- 
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eiice does not furnish us wkh a more forcible illustration of the 
ill consequences of mistaking the symptom for tlie disease, and 
of the inutility of administering to the former with the hope of 
relieving it. For example, two of the most prominent in the 
train otlocal symptoms are'a mucous discharge, a^d ^ noctur* 
nal emission. The first is considered a gonorrhea, and astrin- 
gent injections are employed. The second is esteemed a. mark 
of impotence, and sexual commerce is recommended. Regular 
paroxysms of intermittent fever, irritability of the stomach and 
eruptions on the skin, have resisted for years the exhibiti(^n of 
appropriate medicines, and yielded to the use of the bougie. We 
now proceed to examine the merits of the caustic ; and here our 
author shall advocate for himsdf.. 

'* There arc two modes of treating this complaint ; ' the one may be 
considered as a temporary or palliative kure, viz.^tlns. simple bougie, 
and the other as a permanent one, viz. the caustic, or armed bougie. 

*^ With respect to the first) much has been said ; many kinds of medi- 
cated, flexible gum, and metallic bougies have, at different times, 
been invented ; each of them have been strongly recommended to the 
public by thtir respective authors ; the particular virtues of each care- 
fully enumerated, and all of them said to do wonders, by inducing a 
suppuration of the diseased port, and thereby removing the complaint, 

** Experience has, however, shewn the inetHcacy of these means in 
producing such a change; * for no sooner is the use of the bougie dis- 
continued, than the parts fall again into a state of contraction, which 
is almost always greater than the former. 

" In most cases, I believe, the formation of strictures is equal on all 
sides, or the orifice of it is nearly, if not quite, in the centre of the 
canal ; at least this conclusion is by £ar the roost favourable to the use 
of the common conical bougie ; fpr, from its shape, the effect which 
it produces must be by mechanical pressure, in the same way as you 
would remove the edges of any substance which is elastic, farther dis* 
tant ffpm each other, by the application of a wedge : if, therefore, the 
orifice IS not in the centre, the bougie cannot act equally on all parts 
of the stricture, and, consequently, tha.t side which is narrowest will be 
dilated first, and the bougie, passing on to the next obstruction, will 
necessarily leave a certain portion of the membratie in a contracted state* 

^ If, however, the orince be in the centre, which, generally speak, 
mi;, I believe to be the case ; the conical bougie, hy being daily passed 
as far as the opening will admit, and suffered to remain in the urethra, 
for one, two, or more hours at each time, and by gradually increasing 
the size of it, in many recent cases, may ultimately dilate the canal to 
nearly its original diameter; but the complaint must not, in all cases, 
be considered as removed, fur the membrane, at that part of the ure. 
thra where the stricture was formed, bting elongated in proportion t« 
the state of contraction, and not being rebtored to its original healthy 
state, will be liable to fall into a contracted ^tatc again, upon the dis- 
i^cntinuancc of the bougie, and frequently without any apparent causa 
for it whatsoever* 

** If 
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'* If we return to the bougie •gam, we shall, by^neveranco in the 
«se of it, often be able to dilate the caaal to a certun degree ; but, in 
every sut:(5equent recurrence of the complaint, the contraction will be 
so much more increased^ that we shall not be able to enlarge the 
orifice of the stcicture as much as had been done on the former occa- 
sion* If the ^only inconvenience arising from this mode of treatment 
were the occasional return of the stricture, which, however, wns always 
to be completely overcome by the same means, still that alone would 
have been a sufficient reason to have sought for a more effectual mode 
of obtaining relief; but, as the complaint was found to be liable to 
repeated returns,* and, at each retuni, the strictured part was also as- 
certained to be in a more contracted state^ it became a matter of sr* 
rious consideration, whether the complaint did not admit a more 
complete and permanent relief, than any that had hitherto been experi- 
«ic^ without a person's being in an almost constant use of the bougie, 

^* After h&ving maturely considered this point, and having met with 
msAy cases of strictures, attended with very distressing symptoms, 
which would not yield to the use of the bougie, the late Mr. John 
Hunter sugn^ested lihe application of caustic to them, with the hope, at 
least, of destroying so much as would enable him to pro^cute and 
complete the cure, by the continuance of the common bougie, and in 
this he was by no means disappointed. 

" Reasoning, a priori^ upon the nature of this coipplaintjit is surely 
much rooYe. rational to expect that, if by the application of caustic, 
we caA destroy that diseased portion of the canal, which is the cause 
of all, or any of the symptoms already described,- we shall be more 
likely to succeed in pioducing permanent relief, than by simply dilate 
ing the parts by the use of the common bougie, whenever this can be 
eil^ted, which, however, is not always in our power." 
' I>. Andrews asserts in common with his friends, the jiistice 
of Mr. Hunter's personal claim to originality in the use of the 
eaustic, and attempts to yindicate him from the charge^^ of a 
contemptuous silence of others/* by the quotation of his note. 
Vid. Hunter 2d Edit. p. 19S and 129. Wc think, in tenderness, 
Mr. Hunter's real friends should tread lightly upon this ground. 
They cannot surely forget the pitiable dilemma in which he was 
left by that untameable tjuniero^masiix, Mr. Jesse Foot. Admit* 
ting the fairest pretext that the fraternity of Madeira-can urge, he 
stands convicted of disgracefid ignorance and libellous presump* 
tion. When Mr. Hunter's invention was published, it was 
not a discovery ; and having found the real owner, he calumni- 
ated his reputation. The clumsiness of Wiseman's plan, says Mr. 
H. was probably the reason why he had not pursued the practice*. 
If we try Mr. H.'s plan upon this scale of his own contrivance, 
it will ba merciful to let his friends finish the comparison. 

The high and lateral puncture of the bladder we are informed 
are extremely objectionable, and ** the operation per anum 
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'liiay be performed with as mueli certainty ai if wboll^^ direct-* 
cd by the eye/' That all may be, and frequently have been 
performed with ease and safety, we well know. To the ftwt, how* 
ever, we object the necessity for the use of the canula, and the' 
danger of its slipping from the cavity of the bladder as it sub^ 
sides. ^Against the operation per anum the objection lies of aa 
obstruction or deception from enlarged prostate, an4 the evacu^ 
ation of the urine oy the rectum, which must be subject either 
to the constant irritation of the canula, or to excoriation from tho 
passage of the urine over its mucous membrane. If the opera* 
lor is not ioloxicated, the peritoneum in both cases, and vesjculss 
seminales in the latter, are far enough removed from danger. If a 
stricture causing suppression from spasm or diseased prostate^ is 
»et with at the heck of the bladder, then, and then only is the 
puncture of that viscus indispensable; but as permanent stricture 
IS always formed anteriorly to the prostate, freely laying open the 
membranous portion of the urethra with the knife will in avast 
proportion of cases be found sufficient. We afe aware however 
that this operation presents greater difficulties than are met with 
in lithotomy, from the want of such a director as the groove 
of a staff. Nevertheless, to persons well acquainted with the 
anatomvy and used to the operation of lithotomy, we are aa- 
thorised to assert that it is attended with little oifficulty. and 
commands the pre-eminent advantages of leaving the oladder 
unwouaded, rendering the introduction of a canu)^ unnecessary, 
and enabling us in most cases to divide the stricture with the 
knife. The following are our notes of the operation alluded to, 
as we lately saw it performed by a surgeon of high and deserved 
rq)utation. The suq)ict of it was a healthy middle-ag^i man, who 
by a fall across a boun two years and a half before, burst his 
urethra. He had been troubled with strictures since the accident, 
which, notwithstanding the use of the armed bougie, grew conti« 
nually worse. His urine previQUsIy to the operation was voided 
in wiry streams with much pain ana straining, through fistulce m 
perineo. A large triangular flap, the apex upwards^ waa raised 
mthe inteeum^it iopposite to the strictim^ and left connected at 
thebase. ^he Eat which fills the interstices of the perineal mua* 
dies, vmuch'accumulated and indurated by disease, was removed 
in some Quantity. Tl)e stniuies oonaiected with the urethra were 
freely laid open, and the lower orifioe of the ruptured canal 
discovered after some a^arch^ admitted a director to pass 
through it to the bladder. An (elastic gum catheter with a 
stilet enclpsed was now introduced at the proper orifioe, and the 
stricture divided so as to expose its point; the same intrument 
was then pushed onward through the groove of the director into 
the bladder, the flap confined by sutures, and thus the opera- 
tion was concluded. This (nstnunept after beii^ worn a fortnight^ 
S duriqg. 
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daring tvhiefa period the urine passed with freedom, and tbe 
wound in the perineum healed, . became plugged with inucus and 
WES withdfawu. A hollow metallic bougie was now substituted^ 
and worn for tea days» This, however, the patient coaiplataed 
prodaeed more irritation than tb^ fonner, and the gum calheter 
was re^introduced and worn for a week* On its removal the 
urine flowed with little impedinient through the proper .channels 
and thia impediment was overcome by the occasional use of a 
coi|imou bougie, which was gradiaally increased in sise. The 
patient is at this time pertectiy.iTee Irom his foitner fodings ii 
distress, and a full siseed bou|ie readily enters his bladder^ Am 
the mucous secnstion may oiten require, the removal of the 
tube ^ an earlier period, the difliiaaltyof introduction mav in 
part return* On this aecoimt it would be desirsble, if possiule, 
to enclose one tube ii| another as the ^we is enclosed ia a ^^ 
nui^s so as to admit of removal andreplacemmt Without risk 
ci losing the passage. But the.si£e of the inttmmrnt woidd ta 
ihia case render its use very questionable. . 

Where the' obstruetiop is of longstanding, the parts haTU 
become so thickened, and callous, and r^ain so litde o£ their 
mif^Aal structnre, as to require much knowledge and. coolness 
on the pa,ft of the operator. The great difficulty in these cues 
where the passage is partially obliterated, is to discorcr.wfaal 
spmains d£ it. The expulsion of the urine will often iead to this.sA 
youngs operaftt, who had only heard the procesi desoribedt 
would be exposed to no just reproach if he abandoned it im 
despair. ^ ' . 

Dr. A» presents bis readers- with the minute detail of an 
inteiresting case entitled ^* suppression of ur'me from strictures,' ' 
(vid. p. 43) in the treatment of whidi he was aided by hii 
friend Dr. Adams. When we read ot a suppression auddenly 
induced in a patient of very irritable disposition^ where, after 
the use of the warm bath, topical fomentations, and o{nate89 
the parts hawing become tranquil and free from spasm, a'flexr 
ible nmcatfae(er weqt ^*wiih great easeinto the bladder,^' where 
by the aid of antispasmodics the instrument could be pa«^ed 
twice daily ^^ with perfect ease, and as fredy as if there bad 
not been any obstruction," we are somewhat surprised to learn« 
tbatyVom the commencement rf the attack it was intended to 
take up the cure by caustic as soon as the disposition to apasm 
had subsided. Although a considerable quantity of urine 
passed by the side of the catheter as it lay in the bladder, and 
^1 the symptoms of suppression reappeared with oq|uaI violence 
nearly two years afterwards froin the irritation of piles and the 
imprudent retention of urine, yet strictm-es are stated to have 
been overcome at d, €, and 1 inches from the orifice, bjr a few 
appUcatioi^s of the caustic I Who cai^ doubt that sush strictures 

' were 
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were spasmodic, and that the bougie unarmed would hzre been 
e^uaUy efficacious. But be this as it inavy other means having 
proved sufficiently so to allow the perfectly «wy. passage of the 
Dougie into the bladder, before the caustic was taken np^ and 
the suppression of urine being fully as compiete aftar its best 
effects had been produced, the obvious interence is, that it 
neither relieved the one attaek nor prevented the other.-^The 
doctor's resolution to eausticate before the permanent disease 
(if it ever existed) could possibly be ascertained to exist, savours 
much ^f the simplicity of Dr. Saagrado's principle.^ In his 
ardent devotions to the Lunar nymph, while thei *^ observations.*' 
were yet in embryo, the doctor seems to have iadopted the 
maxim of the Epicurean philosopher, ^' habeo, non habeor/' 
' Before quitting the subject of suppression, we sh^ll take the 
liberty of observing that more depends upon sheer manoeuvre 
in the introduction of the catbeter than in any other surgical 
operation; this observation we are confident will be <ronfirmed 
by every surgeon of experience. It is generally recommended 
that no foree be eJcerted in the attempt, and if the ineowimen- 
dation be taken, it is only in cases of pure spasm that the 
operator has a chance of success. In this case the least injury 
that violence can commit, is the aggravation of the symptoms 
which it was intended to relieve. We certainly do not 
remember to have seen the urine drawn off where theoostructiou 
arose from a permanent cause, without the application of such 
a degree of force as coitild alone be justified by aaintin:iate 
knowledge of the canil and ,long experience of its diseases. It- 
is seldom that any diffi^culty presents itself until we reach the 
ciirve of the urethra, and if the concave face of the instrument 
has been gradually raised from the abdomen and the penis is 
at the same time put. well upon the stretchy there is as rarely 
any difficulty here. Much more of the tactus eruditus is requisite 
to perform the half circle, and keeping the point free of folds 
to throw it at the same moment under the arcb of the pubes* 
This fantastic twirl of the instrument always appeared, to us to 
be a relic of the nfck-nackery of the chirurgeon. ; 

The depression of the handle of the instrutnent should be 
continued until the angle whieh it forms with the abdomen, 
IS' become, as much obtuse as it was at first, acute. This 
method of elevating the point of the catheter over the obstruct- 
ing cause we have so often founij successful, as to be 
induced to thii^k that in a great ma)orit)^ of cases it is situated 
upon the under surface of the canal. If in the diseased enlarge-r 
ment of the prostate gland depression of the handle be not 
carried to still greater extent^ any considerable force will pene* 
trate the third lobe, which in these cases is found to project 
like a valve over the mouth of the bladder. 

Our 
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Our author cites some of. the principal objections of Messrs. 
Bell, Fo«t^ wd vWbately, and summons up once more the 
troubled ghosts of Savtard and Dr. Rowley, His remarks^ 
however, are for the most part confined to the publication of 
Mr. Whately. To this gentleman's observation that in Mr* 
Home's instances the remedy proves often worse than the 
disease. Dr. A. replies, that Mr. H. has given without exceptioa 
the severest as well as the mildest cases which his extensive 
practice afforded, and that the rigour, suppression, and fever exist 
m many cases before the use of the caustic ; ^^ the constitution 
having been brought into a considerable state of irritation by 
the continuance and violence of the complaint, to which is 
probabljr added a' very intemperate mode of life."— To the 
insinuation that the false passage which Mr. W. found after 
death in the urethra of Mr. H/s patient had been formed by the 
f^austic,. Dr. A. opposes the greatfir probability that the patient 
had been previously in the hands of some less skilful practitionei^ 
tbaii that he should have fared so ill in those of Mr. Home. 
After quoting from the ktter a remarkable case of false passage 
occasioned partly by a calculous obstruction, and which our 
readers will probably recollect. Dr. A. concludes with the 
following observation* 

^* From the history of this case it is evident, that the false .passage 
was formed by the use of too small a caustic bougie in the first 
instODCCy whiciv not being able to be applied to the whole surfjEice of 
the stricture, had only destroyed the under part of it ; on which 
account the resistance made by the stones had forced the bougie out 
•f its proper course.'* 

*^ The armed bougie should be as large as the canal will readily 
admit for two obvious reasons ; viz. to prevent the caustic's being ap- 
plied to a part of the urethra where there is no stricture, by ,which 
a false passage might be found, and secondly to prevent any stricture 
which may be in a less contracted state from escaping notice, in 
which case the patient would not obtain relief, and the treatment 
would naturally fall into discredit. 

These and similar remarks are followed by two cases in point, 
and are, we think, substantial objections to the use of the small 
caustic bougie so strenuously recommended by Mr. Whately. 
Hemorrhage Dr. A. attributes not to the exposure of the cells of 
the corpus spongiosum, but to the casting off of the slough before 
inflammation has united the sides of the injured vessels. He 
reminds us that bleeding may be induced as well by the simpU 
as the armed bougie, and that ^' cases of violent bleeding are 
met with when neither caustic or bougie have been used ! '^ 

Oil this subject we may observe, that hemorrhage, although 
ibt immediate eonseqnence of (disorganisation simply, depends 

in 
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In point of extent and freqaency upon the modas operandi of 
•be destructive agent. It wbuld be altogetbifr ineofrect to 
imagine one escbarotie more exceptionable than another on 
this ground, because k had a more difiused action* The pre- 
parauons of arsenic and nrercmy which destroy by their excts* 
five stimulus, command as mat an adTantageover the chemical 
caustics in lessening the danger of hemonrhage, as these ia 
fbcir fnm derire from their circomscnbed and local action. 
Where a vessel is opened or a slough is formed by the opera- 
'tkm €^ caustic, inflamtnation is wanted to increase the nattir^ 
powers of arterial contraction^ and to induce a process of 
adhesion ; and it is of no importance that caostic is hi itsdf 
styptic when it has produced z separation of parts. When on 
the other hand the surrounding' Tessels hare partaken of tkat 
excess of action witich has terminated m tlie dedth of the 
centre, they ^re provided wifth all the means whfch nature has 
contrived to administer to her own relief. 

It is thus that wee>tplainthe longcontinuedbeniorrlia|;eswhich 
so frequently follow its employment. In reply to the objection 
that the cure by caustic is not permanent, our author admits 
*that violent local effects uiill produce such a change oh the 
urethra, as renders it liable to fall again into a state of contrac- 
tion, but adds, that his experience furnishes but one ease of tliis 
description, and that it may on most occasions be overcome by 
frequently passing a bougie. In the case referred to, the 
strictures formed at their original situations, a proof he thinks 
that they were not fresh contrj^ctions in consequence of Ihe 
use of caustic. The tendency of parts once diseased to become 
so in future, is a pathological fact of very extensive application. 
The inflammatory affections of thei mucous membranes furnish 
a familiar example. But it Is not to this law of morbid suscepti- 
bility that Mr, Wliatcly refers tl^p recurrence of strictures, but 
to some unaccountable tendency to reproduction, of parts 
de:$lroyed. The return of the disease, it most be evident to 
common refkction, will be most frequent where the least 
organic alteration is induced. We have yet to learn that the 
sloughs of a disorganised membrane like the fabled ashes of 
the Phc&nix, arc but the nidus of a new formation ; and. that the 
regeneration of morbid structures is subject to the same unerring 
laWs as regukte the natural processes of reparation and growth. 

When we look upon the long and frightful catalogue of the an- 
Ucausticators, (or, as^gcology has given up the term, of the 
anti'VultanistsJ i we have no diiEculty in believing that the 
practice has suffered more from unskilful management than 
i>on¥ iU desert. . Jhe dai^ger oi: an instrument in itself is one 
thing, and in its use another. In the first view, the caustic is 

safe^ 
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lafe, mily, and cfUcacious ; In the latter it is often iiaiKardous> 
violent, and upavailinff. We have seen its good effects so often 
and so strongly marked, as rather to feel surprised with ita 
former abahdonment than its present popularity. We hav# 
little respect for the physical }owers of those wholesale dealers 
in clamour and invective, who glut and sicken the grossest ap-^ 
petite ; but the petty retailers, making a shew of candoi\r'that 
they do not possess, are objects of our serious terror and aversion* 
There is one point upon which considerable differences still 
exist, viz. the cases that require its employment. Mr» Hun* 
ter never had recourse to the caustic where he could reach thf 
bladder by a bougie. Dr. Andrews follows the plan of Mr* 
Home, which is to use it in all cases to the cure of which th# 
bougie is Unequal^ and probably we think in afexv more, Mr* 
Whatley in direct contradiction to Mr. Hunter, never uses i% 
before passing small bougies. 

The proposal to substitute one Species of caustic for another^ 
fiavours^ we think, a little of the spirit of change without dif- 
ference. It is a practical minutia, not a variation in prin- 
ciple, and therefore does not affect the question. In one cast 
where kali purum was tried according to the given directions, 
it appeared to us to command none of its boasted advantages* 
We cannot, however, be ungrateful for the economic proposal 
to combine in a single operation the cure of stnctures mid ths 
viamifacture of soap ! To a long list of cures by caustic, casci 
ftre added of strictured oesophagus, and a plate that well repre- 
ients the disease. Here, too, the Dr* administers and recom- 
mends the sovereign remedy. Its merits^ in the whole extent 
of its application, cannot be fairly appreciated from promiscuous 
cases and partial observations; and m this, as in other question* 
of controversial magnitude, the present age may hear the plead- 
ings, but posterity will pronounce the verdict. 
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Art. VI. Observations on Morbid Poisons, Chronic and Acuity 
By Joseph Adams, M. D. F* L. S. 4to. pp- 406. 1S07. — 
Callow, London* 

A CERTAIN Interval of time, it is generally acknowledged, 
must be permitted to elapse after the removal of every 
distinguished public character^ in order that a correct estimate 
of his peculiar defects and excellences may be formed. 
During tnt lifeof sueh individuals, and also immediately sub- 
iequent to its coftclusion, the fQix^e qf ptejud ice j*Qpe^.a ting ^ 
tinder various forms, must necessarily corrupt the aecision. 
Friendship, produced and fostered by the powerful influence oi 
personal kindness and flattering notice or attention, on the onq 
VOL. !• MO* \^ N kaad) 
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hand ) and antipathy, excited by personal interference* or invi- 
dious feelings, on the other, alike tending to destroy that cool 
and dispassionate condition of mind, which, in a deliberation 
so momentous, ought ever to prevail. The necessity of this 
attempering interval being admitted, it may become a question, 
what ought to be its duration, in order completely to secure the 
important end proposed ? To this question it is difficult to offer 
a definite answer, because it is in a great degree a question 
of circumstance ; of circumstance dependant on the pro- 
portion of attractive or reputsive qualities in the character 
of the individual. If, however, we were required to advance 
a general principle, we should say, that the time alluded 
to ought to be long or short, in the direct ratio of the 
popularity previously enjoyed. Whether, upon this principle, 
the present is the proper time, to sit in judgment on the 
scientific claims of an anatomist, physiologist, pathologist, and 
surgeon of the highest celebrity, whose opinions and praises 
constitute the largest portion of the work which we now propose 
10 examine, we shall not presume to decide. We know, and 
can assure our readers, that ia the investigation of the doctrines 
of John Hunter, we can proceed without encountering any ©f 
the diflSculties already stated ; and shall therefore, we hope, be 
protected from the scientific idolatry of Dr. Adams, — his un- 
qualified and universal panegyrist ; and the invidious hostility 
of Mr. Foot, — his illiberal and malignant defajner. 

The majority of those who have perused the first edition of 
this work, remain, we suppose, unacquainted with the circum- 
stances which led to its publication. In the present edition 
this information is supplied in the dedication. We are there 
told that the author was the pupil of Mr. Hunter, and that he 
was ^^ favoured with many opportunities," as a pupil or friend, 
we suppose, of oral communication. If, in consequence of 
this information, they should expect to find, either in the mo- 
dest octavo of Joseph Adams, surgeon, or in the elaborate 
quarto of Dr. Joseph Adams, any thing which, without such 
privileges could not have been displayed, 'we can promise 
them a serious disappointment : at least a perusal of both 
editions, which we may be permitted to term assiduous, has 
directed us to very little that has not been long accessible to the 
public. These advantages (including '^ much assistance from 
others," seldom excepting in copious quotation to be found,) 
*^ which ten years have been spent in improving," appear to us 
essentially to have injured the work* They have occasioned, 
we suspect, that undiscriminating admiration of every per- 
/ormancG of Mr. Hunter, which perVadei both editions ; and 
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have produced, we apprehend, that reverential feeling which has 
sanctified even the errors of this philosophical idol. 

But time, which determines the real valne of all opinions, ig, 
we are told, giving extension and authority to those of Mr. 
Hunter; " It is easy te perceive that Mr. Hurder^s opinio97s 
are every day gaining ground^ and even his language coming 
into more general use */* And again, '^ // is however with 
much pleasure I find that the opinions of this great man are 
insensibly gaining ground. With his opinions his language 
necessarily makes its way\y When we consider the quality of 
many of these options, and of much of that language, we 
must express oi^r regret that this should h€ the case, and our 
consequent hope that the conclusion may rest on the exaggera- 
tions of partiality. Our apprehensions respecting their exten- 
sion, is not however increased by the work on Morbid Poisons; 
since^ unless they are adopted more rapidly and extensively, in 
proportion as they are less intelligible or less understood, 
(which we are not • without fear is often the fact,) we do not 
perceive any probable mischief from this source. , Yet should 
there exist any foundation for the assertions which we have 
repeated, it seems absolutely necessary to direct inquisitive 
mmds, by a few remarks, to the revision of these subjects. 

Two instances are particularly insisted on as proofs or illusv- 
trations of the superior accuracy of the language of Mr. HuA- 
ter ; hereditary disposition substituted for hereditary disej^e, r 
and the word coagulating instead of coagulable, applied to? the 
lymph or fibrine of the blood. By the first it would appear 
that Mr, Hunter had decided an important pathological cjues- 
tioa; and by the second, had announced a fact, which, if pre- 
viously known, had not been intimated by the term used for 
ffesignating it. By these etymological attempts, very little, wfc , 
thiiiky has been achieved. No controversy has existed or gould 
have existed on the question, whether diseases absolutely 
formed were transmitted from parent to child ? but, whether 
such imperfections of structure or constitution did occur in 
consequence of the condition of one or both parents, as that 
similar diseases would appear in the offspring, no cause having 
operated, sufficiently powerful to have produced them in persons 
not having originally such imperfections. ^Those who have 
contended that phthisis, scrophula, or mania, are hereditary 
diseases, could not surely be supposed to maintain that a child, 
in order to inherit them, must be born with ulcerated lungs, 
enlarged jugular glands, or disordered intellects ; and therefore 
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tvt canftot perceive how, by this change of language, Chat 
agreement amongst writers ot opposite sentiments, or that addi- 
tion to " the stock of our knowledffe, ■' cap have been produced, 
of which Dr. Adams speaks in reference to Mr. White's Essay 
on Struma *. Ii is not necessary for the support of the affir-r 
Native of this question, that a generation should never pass 
HjWay without some appearance of the disease ; for into medical 
us well as legal descent, c6ntingency, such as a proper exciting 
tause and survivorship, must be admitted. When Mr. Hunter 
agserted, during his examination in the trial of Captain DoneU 
Jan, '' that there was no such thing as fin hereditary disease^ 
though a disposition to disease might he hereditaii/y" we arc 
not surprised that the whole deposition was materially in^ 
Validated t ; it would in that place be instantly discovered, that 
Mr. Hunter had seized: a ferensic instrument, known by the 
name of a quibble ; an instrument not expected to be wielded 
by chirurgical haniis, biit when dexterously managed by ap^ 
propriate practitio/iets, possessing great capabilities for lopping 
off redundant jor troubl^QiSae information. In regard to the 
word coagulating/ "^Q. may temark, that it is defective in not 
expressing the iii^aftithg which it was intended to convey. If 
the participle present of'every verb uniformly denoted the conr 
dition of a body, resiftthig from the operation of a self-exerte4 
power, the alteration w^itd only be chargeable with assuming 
^s true, what is yet by no. means proved ; but it may also be 
taxed with incompetency. A moving body, for exaijiple, oftei^ 
aignifies a moveable body, which moves in consequence of ^ 
force exerted ab extra, as well as one in motion by the exertion 
of its own internal powers : consequently, coagulating lymph 
niay bo^tttnderstood to signify lymph which is coagulabie in the 
. . yery aii't of coagulation, as well as the change occurring through 
the agency of an internal self-exerted cause. Innovations m 
lafeuage, liable to objections still more serious, have been in-r 
ttbuuced into the writings of Mr. Hunter, and defended by Dr. 
sA^dams, which we shall soon have ap opportunity to notice. 
At present we shall iiot enlarge on this subject, excepting to ex- 
press our resret that these gentlemen, whilst they wrote, had 
not been fully sensible of the truth of the foUowmg remarks : 
f^ It has been my wish,'^ says Mr# Pearsop, '* to avoid as much 
^i possible that fondness for npvelty which delights in petty re- 
formation j to encourage such a taste is the indubitable^ cha- 
racteristip of a minute mind, which, by endeavouring to appeap 
the more le4ri>ed, qnly beconie§ tlie morp troublesome.** 
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In the preliminary remarks, in order to introduce with greater 
effect Mr. Hunter's pathological opinions, his extraordinary, 
nay, his^ almost exclusive correctness in physiological research, 
and his tenacious, uhdeviating adherence to the inductive logic 
of Lord Bacon, are strongly maintained. To confirm the high 
encomiums which are lavished on Mr. Hunter, and to prove 
that " he has taught us how to explore nature," with the mean* 
jof avoiding th^ errors of those who have preceded and followed 
him, his opinion respecting the life of the blood, the inquiry 
into the nature of hernia congenita, and the discovery of the 
(ligestion of the stomach after death, are separately detailed and 
illustrated. 

That Mr. Hunter revived the Mosaic opinion of the life of 
the blood, is generally known ; that it was an opinion also held 
by Hippocrates, who says, ** omnia animantur in corpore ani- 
piato," aixd by Harvey, cannot be denied. Into the controversy 
that ensued, (that unprofitable war of words which may be 
prolonged, to the last struggles of speculative folly, unless greater 
precision in the use of terms is observed,) we do not propose to 
enter. We are inclined to admit that this fluid exhibits appear- 
;ances, which distinguish it from fluids of an ordinary kind, but 
we must deny that the change from dead to living matter might, 
^ Mr. Hunter undertook to shew, be found in the blood* ; it 
must take place nearer to the original substances introduced for 
the increasie or reparation of living parts, and may be transferred 
to the chyle, or even perhaps to the pultaceous mass passing out 
of the pylorus; the impossibility of imitating this substance by 
^ny process conducted out of the stomach, and the spontaneous 
poagulatipn of chyle observed by Hal!6t, being piroofs of the same 
kind with those of Mr. Hunter: nor whilst allowing, as every 
one must who has thought upon the subject, that the blood, a^ 
a part of the animated system, possesses properties distinct from 
those of its constitijent particles, can we prevail upon ourselves 
to grant, that it is epdowed with intelligence ; yet something 
pf this kind &eems )to be clainied for it in the following sen* 
tences : 

'^ I have no;y considered the cirpumstances under which the blood 
coagulates, and shewn that none of them alone, or nil of them com« 
bined, induce the blood jlO/Coaguh^te. My opinion is, that it coagu- 
lates from an impression ; that is, its fluidity under $uch circumstances 
being improper, or no longer necessary, it. coagulates, to answer now 
Jhe necessary purposes of solidity. This power,'* he continues, ** seems 

* Morbid Poisons, prel. rem. p. i6. 
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to be inflticnced in a way in some degree similar to muscular action, 
though probably not entirely of that kind ; for I huvc reason to be* . 
lieye that blood has the power of action wilhin itself, according to the 
stimulus of necessity, which necessity arises out of its situation*." 

The cause or causes of that spontaneous separation, as it is hy- 
pothetically termed, which occursin the blood^experimenthasnot 
yet disclosed, nor can we expect that it ever should, such verbal* 
ism as that we have just quoted, being accepted as the ultimatum 
of research. If the impression on which it is said to depend, 
be physical, we may still hope to detect it ; if spiritual, we must 
rest satisfied with knowing it in its effects alone. This> impres- 
sion, it seems to us, must be understood to be of the quality 
proceeding from intelhgence ; and that the blood must have a, 
power of thought y as well as of action : we are told that^ 

*' A total stagnation of the blocd, while the bo^y is alive, as in a 
trance, or where the circulation has been stopt for several hours, as in 
the case of persons apparently drowned, does not make it coagulate; 
yet where theie are no actions going on in .a part, if the blood stagnates 
for a much shorter time thnn in a trance, it will be found coagulated, 
as in mortifications ; but then this coagulation is to answer a good 
pviyosQy and arises from necessiti}^ which appears to act as a stimulus 
in disposing the blood to coagulate t." 

That Dr. Adams, so delicate in respect to every logical 
indiscretion, and sox ceremonious in introducing to us upon 
all' occasions his knowledge of induction, should not 
only have been able to permit these passages to remain without 
reprehension, but should actually have made one of them a 
subject of praisci, must exceed the conception of every one, not 
like ourselves, .thoroughly acquainted with his blind devotion. 
We have not sufficient room to offer all the strictures which 
these and many similar passages suggest ; but wc must be 
allowed to say, that we can scarcely imagine any thing more 
fatally capricious than this fluid which ranks so high in ani- 
uiatcd bemgs, nor an endeavour to confound, more determined, 
than appears in thus bringing together </70Z£;7?iw^, mortification^ 
and a trance. 

When Mr. Hunter, or in foVmer periods, Dr. Adams, in re- 
moving a tumour had divided an artery, the danger from haemor- 
rhage being very great, the stimulus of necessity must have been 
sufficiently* urgent to have produced, we should conclude. 
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immediate coagulation ; but no such thing ; — the b!ood at the 
extremity of the divided artery, where its fluidity is no longer 
wanted, and where its solidity would certainly answer a very 
good purpose, rashly makes its escape, and never discovers, 
(but when too late to be of any service), that the necessarij pur- 
poses of solidity might have been accomplished elsewhere, 
much better than on the floor or in a bason. It is true, indeed, 
that if the velocity of the effluent blood should be retarded, by 
means which casually occur, and which in the ingenious experi- 
ments of Dr. Jones were intentionally produced, the fluid 
obtains such an opportunity for delay, (affording time, we con- 
clude, for proper rejlection on the circumstances and necessities 
of its situation), that it docs gradually take on the form best 
calculated to close the orifice. Coagulation commences on the 
fibrous portions of cellular membrane, projecting into a space of 
larger dimensions than the artery itself left by the retraction of 
its divided extremities, until at length what is termed the exter- 
nal coagulum is produced. This coagulum gradually acquires 
a more firm union with the inner surface of the higher orifice of 
the artery, and assisted ahttleby the internal coagulum, secures 
the system against the farther effusion of blood*. Had we not 
been fully aware of Mr. Hunter's determination to intellectucdize 
the blood, we should have been astonished to find a surgeoa 
bringing forward mortification, in which there is a greatly di- 
minished action, or absolute cessation when in the highest 
degree, in apart only, as being in a state completely similar, ex- 
cepting the possession of the stimulus of necessity, to the same 
portion of a body ditowned, or in a tr.lnce : he must 'have ob- 
served, that though there is a loss of action in a gangreiiiou% 
and no action at all in a sphacelated partf, yet there is an action 
throughout the system, and this, which gives rise- to the subse- 
quent phenomena, destroys entirely the analogy. The retarda- 
tion of circulation will admit of the coagulation of which Mr. 
Hunter speaks, even nearer to the heart than the part immedi- 
ately concerned, and the sphacelated part no longer possessing a 
vital union with the system, its removal is effected by oper^itions 
resulting from established laws of the animal economy, like 
any other extraneous substance ; whilst the separation taking 
place by the formation of pus, must occur in a part where blood 
no longer passes, and consequently where no haemorrhage can 
appear. We may assert, in the language of an author, who can 
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describe without theorizing, and theorize without ttt perpetual 
introduction of riietaphysical nonentities, that in mortification 
*' the Reparation of the dead part from the living is a natural 
process, and is explicable lipOn known philosophical prin'^ 
fciples*.*' 

Before we dismiss the sutjeCt of coagulation, which, from its 
impoftance amongst the speculations of Hunter, we have been 
induced particularly to notice, we may briefly express our sur- 
prise, that the blood has been endowed with a vital principle td 
effect a purpose so Seldom re<)uiring its exercise. Mr. Hunteif 
has indeed ^atd, '^ that life could not go on withotit the coagu* 
lation of the blood ; for as all the solid parts of the body are 
formed from the blood, this could not take place if there did not 
exist in it the power of cOagulatingt*'* ' That the formation of 
new solid parts is a simple act of coagulation, cannot be ad'^ 
mitteJ, until it has been shewn that muscle, nerve, aiid bone 
are nothing but lymph coagulated^ and that no new arrangement 
of the constituent particles has occurred, by which solidity, as 
well as a different chemical combination may be produced^ 
Had we been required to asJiign an office to the ** materia 
vita' of the blood, we should have employed it as Van Helmont 
hat done in keeping it fluid and homogeneous. Lastly, that we 
may display in the most compendious manner, the perspicuity 
ancl precision of Mr. Hunter's ideas, we shall permit him fouf 
times to pronounce what coagulation is :-^" It is a new spe* 
ciesof combination J." ** It is a something in the blood it- 
self ||/* ** It is an operation of life§," and " It is particle 
uniting with particle, by the attraction of cohesion, which in the 
blood forms a solid 1[.' 

Judging from the tone which resounds through all that Dr< 
Adams has written respecting Iiernia congenita^ we infer, that 
he considers Mr. Hunter, by his researches, to have gained t 
complete triumph over all the ignorance which had ever obscured 
the subject ; if we adop)t implicitly the history of the disease de- 
livered by our author, and he proposes to trace it " in a manner 
po one can object to**,'* we must certainly grant that every 
thing is due to Mr. Hunter, We feel, however, disposed to at- 
tempt another sketch of tlic progressof the discovery, in order to 
give our readers an opportunity of ascertaining in tliis unexcep«* 
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tionable history some little circumstances affecting the claims 
of others, have not been overlooked or suppressed. By Mor- 

f^agni we are informed that Boscus, in his Sepulchretum, states 
limself to have seen the vaginal coat of the testis, (which he 
calls a process of the peritoneum,) so much dilated ' from its 
origin to its fundus, by a portion of intestine, that two fingers 
were easily introduced into it*. In the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences for the year 1 70 1 , a case is related by M. Mery, 
in which, on opening the scrotum of an adult subject, a portion 
of omentum was found adhering to the testicle, and a portion of 
intestine had also descended into the tunica vaginalis. Mery 
supposed that these parts of the contents of the abdomen had 
descended through an opening, in this case connecting the two 
cavities, in the same manner m which he had observed them to 
communicate in all the animals which he had dissected. 

In mentioning the opinion of Mery, Morgagnij^says that he 
would have adopted it had not the same appearance so fre- 
quently presented itself to him^ and had not Boscus said that 
** he had seen it very often, and that it might easily be seen by 
all :'* for these reasons Morgagni could not admit that it 
arose merely from a peculiarity of structure; and he accepts there-' 
fore the idea which Mery had before successfully combatedf^ 
that the occurrence took place in consequence of a rupture 
of the proper herniary sac and the tunica vaginalis testis. 

Mr. Sharp, in the vear 1748, (and here Dr. Adams's history 
commences,) observea the appearance described by Mery, which 
he imnvediately represented to Dr. Hunter, who was so far a 
stranger to the circumstance, that when asked '* if he had ever 
seen intestine in the same bag and in contact with the testis," 
replied, that he ** never had found it so, and did not think it 
possible J" — when convinced of the feet by inspection arid by 
a similar case which occurred to himself, Dr. Hunter could not 
explain it otherwise than by the aid of the improbable double 
laceration before ngticed, and in this explanation he was fol- 
lowed by Sharp and Cheselden. — Until the year 1755 when 
Baron Bailer's opuscula pathologica were published, (which 
although teoen years after the transactions last mentioned, Dti 
Adams states to have been *^ about the same time,'*) Dr. Hunter 
continued to offer the same explanation : on reading in that 
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justly celebrated performance, the observ'atidns on hernia con- 
genita, '• it struck my imafi:ination," says the Doctor, " that 
Uie state of the testis in the foetus, and its descent from the 
abdomen into the scrotum, would explain several thinjr^ con- 
cerning rupttires and the hydrocele, and particularly that 
observation which Mr. Sharp had communicated to me:'* be 
then imparted his ideas to his brother, and ** both were con- 
vinced that the examination of the facts would answer their 
expectation*.'* Now we cannot discover what the imagination 
of Dr. Hunter could possibly haVe to do in this instance ; for 
aft-er the eicercise of correct vision in the perusal of the words, 
we think that the most simple faculty of perception alone was 
required, to recognize in the passage annexed, the whole inter- 
pretation of the phaenomenon. ^^ In fcstu enim testes in cellu* 
losa tela lumborum sedent proxime renum. Descendent inde 
sensim et in scrotum advenmnt, semper retro peritonaeum &c. 
Causa hujus progressus videtur in respirationis vi et in muscu- 
lorum abdoftiinis potestate poni. Hemiarum ni fallor, congeni* 
tarum, modus bine elucescit, que generantur. Patulus est 
processifs periioviei Sccn Cum autem his in corporibas testes 
eodem cum intestinis sacco omnino contineantur, nihil est 
singularis sive inexpectati, si ea in apertum saccum-a levi ti 
depressa fuerint. Annoq id suadet notissima observatio longe 
pleroscjue herniosos in setate iiifantili id vitium contraxissef. 
The origin of the testes within the abdomen accounts for the ex- 
istence of the aperture, as well as its necessity, where the scrotum 
is to be the future residence of the testes; and this aperture may 
be udcd either as a part of the iter testium, or for the escape of a 
portion of omentum or intestine protruded first, or following in 
conse<}uence of subsequent pressure, before the annular space 
is completely closed. To Dr. Haller we arc certainly indebted 
for the first explanation ; and he might unquestionably have 
taxed the Hunters with plagiarism, much more justly than they 
were enabled to tax Mr. Pott with this fault. In tne progress 
of 4his history of congenital hernia, some mention we think, 
vught in justice to have been made by Dr. Adams, of the use 
to which Haller applied his knowledge of the fcetal position of 
the testis ^ a fact, which if not new to Dr. Hunter and his 
brother in the year 1753, appears to have existed in their minds 
insulated and useless : instead, however, of mentioning this 
v«ry valuable inference. Dr. Adams, as if determined to make 
^diversion iiv favour of the subject of his eulogy, immediately 
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begins to stale and refute the mode by which Haller and Pott 
have attempted to explain the descent of the testicle. That the 
action of the respiratory organs h\ whatever manner exercised, 
ii> incompetent to the effect, will be easily understood, and that 
iF the descent take place before the child has breathed, (fre- 
quently though not always the case,) they caonot have even an 
opportunity of exerting their influence, will not be disputed ; 
but ha\^ we, it may be asked, from knowing that the testicles 
are abdominal viscera no longer than until the end of the eie;hth 
month, obtained a perfect knowledge •* of the mode in which 
the testicles descend ?*' It may certainly assist in determining ' 
what powers have not been employed, but cannot, we conceive, 
be applied with any success, in exhibiting those which may 
have been efficient. Of this Dr. Adams seems to think other- 
wise, as the following account of what fias been done by Mr. 
Hunter, delivered with suitable adaptations, in t&e language of 
Lord Bacon, will shew. — " This last task was reservea for one 
who considered that though throughout nature nothing really 
exists but individual bodies having simple individual actions 
according to a law, ye.t, in every theory, that law and the 
tracing, exploring, and explaining of it, is the foundation of 
science and experiment. Rejecting therefore the syllogism 
which never stops to obviate objections, and every induction 
which would not apply to the intermediate as well as the 
principal axiom, we find him attentive only to facts, their series 
and order, and forming no conclusions as long as any objections 
remained. By a close observation of the state and situation of 
the testis in every age of the foetus, he discovered the ti^ne 
which led to the mode in which the testicles descended, not 
only without the accidental aid of weight, posture, or temper, 
but without the danger of the intestine descending with it. In 
a word, he traced nature throughout every part of the process, 
and shewed she had as regularly provided for this change, and 
as much by laws suited to the actions produced as she does 
for the changes from the foetal to the state of respiration, from 
childhood to puberty, from the virgin to the impregnated 
uterus.*" Who, on perusing this laboured annunciation, 
would not exjwct to be immediately conducted to the most 
clear and convincing elucidation of the occurrence: as we 
proceeded we expected to sec it displayed in the succeeding 
paragraph, but unfortunately for our expectation the doctor 
there renews his favourite attack on the awkward mechanical 
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attempts of Hallcr : in the observations of Mr. Hunter, printed 
in the medical commentaries for the purpose of criminating 
Mr. Pott, or of vindicating the reflections thrown upon him by 
Dr. Hunter, we sought for this brilHaut explanation in vain ; 
but on carefully looking over the essay as it appears in 
the treatise entitled *^ observations on certain parts of the animal 
economy,'* — we founds yes, with asionishment we found, — that 
it is by ^' the stimulus ot perfection*** that the testicles are 
impelled to descend, ^ye do not wish Dr. Adams to understand 
that we think he has omitted this explanation because he was 
at all ashamed of it; we do assure him that there is nothing in 
the whole work which, in our opinion, could in the slightest 
degree countenance such a supposition ; but we conclude that 
having taken all his information from the medical commen- 
taries, he had not become acquainted with that which we have 
stated. Whether iht/uga vacitij which, as employed to account 
for the ascent and suspension of mercury in the barometer^ 
Dr. Adams very properly reprobates, is more reprehensible than 
iht Stimulus oj ptrjectiony which as proposed by Mr. Hunter 
for explaining the desccni of the testicle he must be understood 
to applaud, we leave for the decision of our readers. 
, ** The description of the situation of the testis in the foetus ** 
anatomically considered, we can with sincerity and pleasure 
commend : the minute^ distinct, and accurate manner in which 
all the cirumstances are delineated, cannot be too much praised » 
and we may advantageously recommend it as a model for 
conducting similar investigations; yet, even amidst all this 
excellence, there appears an imperfection in the account of 
the cremaster muscle. — '^ The cremaster or musculus testis " 
we are told " appears to be composed of the lower fibres of 
the obliquus intemus and transversalis muscle, in the foetus 
turning upwards instead of going across to the pubis, and 
spreading upon the external surface of the gubernaculum im- 
mediately under the peritoneum ; it appears to be lost in the 
peritoneum 4 little way from the testicle. f'* At the bottom of 
the next page we meet with the following accaunt of the same 
part : ** in the human foetus, while the testis is retailed in the 
cavity of the abdomen the cremaster is so slender that I cannot 
trace it to my own satisfaction either turning up towards the 
testis or tummg down towards the scrotum, yet from analogy 
we may conclude that it passes up to the tek»ticle. " He had 
previously remarked that ^' in those animals where ihe testicles 
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change their situation, the creraaster imiscle has two very 
different positions in the foetus and in the adult ; the first of 
these is the same as in those ailiiuals whose tes^ticles reinaia 
through life in the cavity of the abdomen" — now the same- 
ness, here stated may be satisfactorily established ; for iu the ^ 
foetus Mr. Hunter has said that the fibres of thecrcmaster couid 
not be seen cither within or without the abdomen, and Cuvier 
has informed us, that in those animals whose testicles remain 
through life in the abdomen, there is no cremaster muscle*. 
We also perceive some appearance of difficulty in assigning 
the office of the iigamentum testis, or as Mr. Hunter terms it, 
gubcrnaculum testis, which he has very well described : he saw 
that it existed in animals, such for example as the hedge-hog, 
from the abdomen of which the testicles never escape ; and he 
was perhaps aware, that " the stimulus of perfection," or the 
** provision for this change by laws suited to the action to be 
produced," ought to guide, as well as move towards the orifice, 
the descending testicle : yet in the. explanation of the second 
plate, he calls this part ** the gubcrnaculum or ligament which 
Dound ^nd conducted the testis to the scrotum.'* He likewise 
takes advantage of a mechanical operation, by making the 
pyramidal or wedge like bead of the ligament ^^ not only to 
direct, but to make room for the testis whjch must follow it.'* 
The power which acts upon the wedge must be that, whatever 
it may be, which propel^ the testicles, for no other power is 
discoverable ; consequently the testicle would be equally capa- 
ble, without the assistance of this extension, to make its way 
through the aperture : this will become still more obvious by 
considering, that the enlargement notice^ cannot be equal to 
the whole enlargement required, the testicle being a prolate 
spheroid, the shorter diameter of which is represented to be 
equal to the width and superior to the thickness, of the head of 
the ^ubernaculum. 

Here ir may not be improper briefly to notice the alternate 
abdominal and scrotal situation of the testis of several animals, 
as described by naturalists, of which the lanpuage of Mr. 
Hunter furnishes an easy and intelligible expfanation. The 
stimulus of perfection ** makes the testicles assume the dispo- 
sition which is requisite for their dcscemt,*.' and '^ the stimulus 
of imperfection*' we may infer, must be employed in producing 
an opposite movement ; or we may conclude that the state of the 
testicle then ** becomes similar to that in a simple accident, vi«» 
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a consciou?nrss of imperfection is excited which produces the 
action of restoration :*" by this restoration to the former posi- 
tion, the org«in now imperfect or disqtialified, remains in 
appropriate concealment. 

The opprobrium affixed by Dr. Adams, in this part of his 
preliminary remarks, to reasoning on mechanical principles, aitd 
lo Haller in particular, for his employment of them, certainly 
u not altogether merited. Many no doubt, seduced by their 
simplicity, have introduced them TiMo physiological specula^ 
tions where they ought never to have appeared, but in one 
instance, selected and descanted upon with much warmth by 
Dr. Adams, this impropriety does not so glaringly appear. 
The removal of the th3'mu$ gland, we allow could not be accom* 
plished by the *' dashing and overgrowing " (or as we should 
translate the words elisa et aucta,) the pressing and increasing 
organs which are contained with it in the same circumscribed 
cavity; but absorbent vessels having been provided, this pres^ 
sure and increase of size, may so far augment their action, sls 
to contribute to the effect, if not wholly produce it. Dr, 
Adams need not surely be reminded of the removal of. parts -of 
the vertebrae by the dashing and accumulating blood in aneu- 
rismal enlargements of the Aorta, nor of the assistance which the 
surgeon continually derives from pressure, in the treatment of 
tumours. This, Mr. Hunter whose authority is paramount 
to all other considerations, maintains twice in the same page : 
in the seccmd case, speaking of a considerable tumor produced 
by an accident, he says *' I then directed a slight compress to 
be applied, after which the tumor evidently diminished much 
faster than before.t'* On account of the absence of visible mus^ 
cularity, and the presence of so many valves in the absorbent 
vessels, it has been contended by a late eminent aliatomical teacher 
jn this metropolijB, that absosption is carried forwards entirely 
by prLissure, exej-tcd upon their yielding coats, and that with.- 
otit such prfssure, the utility of the absorbent system would 
cease. Although this may not bt true to the full extent, yet the 
efficacy and necessity of pressure in promoting absorption, 
cannot be denied, and therefore it must be admitted as one of 
tl>e canses, why Haller, vtho has only mentioned one cause, 
should have had directed against him, the often -quoted reflec- 
tions of 6ir IsaacNewton against ike muliipiicafionqfcause^', we 
are un.d)le to discover. In behalf of mechanical explanations 
we may be permitted to add, that in consequence of employing 
sensible means they possess one advantage of being easily es« 
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tablished or refuted ; this has been illustrated by the facility 
"witf) which even Dr. Adams has been enabled to controvert Dr« 
Haller; but in defence of the free use of muhiplied stimuli^ 
such a$ the stimulus of necessity, of relaxation, of death, of per- 
fection, of imperfection, and the like, reviving the dialectic 
jargon, and the mysticism of occult causes, nothing we think 
can be offered. In connection with these observations^ we re- 
commend to Dr. Adams a serious and attentive perusal of 
the following extract, which he will do well to remember 
when returning ^to the writings of Mr. Hunter : *• We 
ought carefully to distingubh between a true physical cause, 
and those which may be termed metaphysical \ a know- 
ledge of the former constitutes real science, and conducts to 
useful practice; to rest satisfied with the latter, is to be con* 
tented with empty figments, and barren speculation. If from 
a defective history of man in tbe state of health and disease, we 
are unable to assign an adequate physical cause to explain the 
phenomena ; instead of terminating inquiry by feigned or 
nominal solutions ^ it becomes us to prosecute the subject stiil 
farther, with patience and sagacity*.*' 

From a knowledge of the change produced on the coats 
of the stomach after death, by the action of the fluid which 
it secretes, some advantages may have occurred in researches by 
dissection ; but we can scarcely admit this to have been one 
of tbe most important** or striking of Mr. Hunter's discoveries;" 
granting, what is by somfe denied, that he was the discoverer. 
We are not amongst thoSe with whom " it became a matter 
of astonishment that th*e stomach which digested every thingr 
else^sbould not be digested by its own contents t/' because we 
could never suspect that in the animal fabric, where so much 
wisdom is displayed, an error so egregious could appear; nor arc 
we much surprised that after death it should so seldom occur. 
Mr. Hunter indeed says that " it is an appearance we often fin4 
in dead bodies J,'* and in the next page speaking of the stomach 
he remarks, *-* there is frequently an aperture made in that 
viscus;" and he goes still farther than this, for he asserts, that 
•' there are very few dead bodies in which the stomiich is not 
at its great end in some degree digested ||.'' The frequency of 
this occurrence, together with the circumstances under which 
it appears is greatly altered in Dr. Adams's representation of 
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what Mr. Hunter has narrated : ** for this purpose he saw thacan 
animal must be in health immediately before death, otherwise 
neither the quality nor quantity of the secretmn could be equal 
to the purpose. He was confirmed in this by the instances in 
which he saw the stomach ditrestcd. Both were men who had 
died a violent death ; loth had been previously in sufficient 
health to eat a hearty meal. The fair inference from these 
was that \x\\tn men die of disease, the appetite usually ceases, 
and probably the secretion of gantric juice also*." Now in op- 
position to this statement, besides, what has been already quoted, 
we may add, that the first case mentioned by Mr. Hunter was 
examined at the request of Sir John Pringle, in consequence 
of death by disease, and that the two instances alluded (o by 
Dr. Adams, arc mentioned in a note as " the first in ^rhich 
Mr. Hunter had occasion to obseive this appearance in such 
as had died suddenly from violence f ;" hut in several other, 
persons who like these had died from having the skull frac- 
tured, and in one who bad been hanged, no such change could 
be detected. 

To account for- this abridgment of events and circumstances 
in the statement of Dr. Adams, it is only requisite to know that 
he wishes to remove an objection to the inference, not derivable 
from the details of Mr. Hunter, by connecting with the allegea 
infrequent fact of the digestion of the stomach,, a speculation 
respecting the modifications of death, introduced into an essay 
on the recovery of persons apparently drowned. The extension 
of knowledge, produced by thus bringing together two points 
which had not by Mr. Hunter been placed in contact, being 
somewhat similar to that of Mr. Gibson, (whom Dr. Adams 
♦* endeavours to keep in view,*') in another instance, the praise 
so lavishly bestowed by the Doctor, must unavoidably return by 
reflection to himself. Mr. Hunter had proved by an experiment 
that the elongation of the cylindrical bones ^* did not take place 
through their whole length, but at the two ends ;*' and Mr. 
Gibson, in a sensible, but by no means extraordinary perform- 
ance^ has shewn that the elongation of the bone is not from it« 
head> but from " the point of contact with the epiphysis! :'* 
" here \s an oversight of Mr. Hunter corrected.** Mr.' Hunter 
as proved by dissection that the stomach is digested after 
death ; Dr. Adams has attempted to prove why ^' we meet with 
the case so seldom in the human subject /* herj a subject left un- 
finished '* is completed by pursuing the inquiry in the manner 
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he has begun;'' to each therefore may with efual propriety 
be applied what the modesty of Dr. Adams has appro- 
priated solely to Mr. Gibson. '^ A less ingenuous mind 
might have triumphed in having seen what was overlooked by so 
accurate an e^cperimenter^ or at least have claimed the merit of 
completing what Mr. Hunter had left unfinished. Here we see 
a pleasing instance of the advantages derived from a well regu- 
lated mind — from that harmony which pervades every part of 
the conduct^ whilst the object is to gain and to communicate 
information *." 

The omission above alluded to, originated in Mr. Hunter'g 
joeglect of his own distinction between ^' absolute universal death, 
and such a cessation as can never be restored, of all the actions 
by which life is[ supported.'^ Dr. Adams proposes to ^^ assist us 
by using for these two states the common terms, expiration and 
death. When a man ceases to breathe, we may truly say he 
has expired, but we cannot call him dead, nor aoes a medical 
man pronounce him so, till his limbs have stiffened, and after* 
wards have lost their rigidity, or till putrefaction commences*;*' 
or perhaps we may soon have occasion to add, until he has 
jesisted the re-animating powers of Colonel Riddeirs^miraculoys 
powder t. Of the etymological acuteness of Dr. Adams, thjis 
cannot be deemed a flattering specimen, for although on occa- 
sions not demanding extreme precision, we mav be allowed to 
say that he who has ceased to breathe has expired, yet as the 
term expiration has hitherto always been employed in opposition 
to inspiration, constituting in succession a process, confined to 
animals indisputably alive^ the change can lead to nothing but 
confiision.^ 

The distinction, however, which is here maintained, did not 
terminate in verbal consequences merely ; it induced Dr. Adams 
to make trial of every mode, by which death might with 
the greatest celerity be inflicted. Blows on the stomach after 
the example of Mr. Himter, were in one instance applied to a 
dog, and seven hours afterwards, a hole was found in the 
great end of that viscus ; an electrical discharge from a power- 
ful battery was resorted to, but this required three or four 
^shocks, which was a process not sufficiently rapid, though two 
blows on the stomach were expeditious enough ; ^besides the 
experiment had to contend against the disadvantages of evening, 
which in respect to the day, like winter in respect to the year, is 
jnost unfavourable for this destructive purpose : dislocation 
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' was practised on the neck of a rab'bitl, which gave the desired 
effect on the stomach]; aAd wounding the spine oianothery which 
did not. In the several instances in which the stc«nach pre- 
sented the wished for appearance, the animal had been killed in 
such a manner, that neither stiffening of the body nor coa- 
gulation of the blood followed, and hence, the stomach is sup- 
posed to have been destroyed so quickly, that thefe was no op- 
portunity for the contraction to occur which is stated to take 
place in the muscular organs of animals, unphysiologically de- 
nominated dead. Without being prepared to offer an opinion on 
this difficult subject, which to oe of value ought to proceed 
from an accurate knowledge of the relation of the nervous, mus- 
cular,* and fluid parts, we may assert that something more than 
difference in time alone must be admitted. We are told that a 
person dying in consequence of a violent ebullition of anger, 
or by a discharge of an electrical torrent from the clouds, or an 
animal from motion long continued in running, (not surely 
the most expeditious kind of death,) are in respect to stiffness 
and coagulation similarly circumstanced ; yet whatever may be 
the change produced in the first case through the medium of 
the nerves, in the second- we are sure that there has been ex- 
erted the most powerful decomposing influence, and in the 
third, the fixation of a larger than usual quantity of oxygen, 
which Seguin has proved by experiment is consumed in much 
greater abundance during even moderate exercise. 

We must also contend m opposition to Mr. Hunter and Dr. 
Adams, that the usual rigidity or stiffness of.the body after 
death is not owing to muscular contraction. It is w^ll known 
thai when the last convulsive struggles have. ceased, a lin>b 
placed in any position, the flexibiFity still remaining, will con- 
tinue unmoved, yet in that position it will become firm, even 
more firm than when in the greatest degree of contraction during 
life. If the javv have fallen at the instant of the relaxation of 
death, unless supported in the elevated position until the 
muscles commonly used for this purpose become solid, it wiH 
not be raised, yet in that state of extension it will acquire the 
greatest degree of hardness : farther, if the *^ stiffening" w^ere 
occasioned by muscular contraction, we ought always to find, 
(the tenseness being equal or superior to that during full ac- 
tion in life,) an exhibition of the excess of the power of the 
flexors, and the bbdy before attaining to its ultimate firmness, 
oiight to be bent in compliance with this exertion. The stiff- 
ness we believe never occurs where from changes in the che- 
mical qiialities of the fluids, they will not consolidate and coa- 
gulate by cold and rest, and therefore we consider the coagula- 
ti«a of the blood in the minute muscular ramific^ions, a cause 
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of inflexibility so far as it is concemecl, rather than with Mr. 
Hunter, an effect of remaining vital power, corresponding with 
that which may he .supposed s^illto exist in muscular structures. 
In one instance of very unusual stiffness after death by acci- 
dent, we have been informed that the synovia became so solid, 
as to produce a crepitus, on attempting to bend the limbs. 

Muscular contraction of this, in many classes of animals 
slightly muscular organ, having probably no concern in regu- 
latmg Its dig^tibility, to account for the variations mentioaed, 
we must refer to the state of the gastric fluid and the ingesta, 
at the time of death. Experiments, such as will afford the 
assistance we require, have not yet been performed ; but we be- 
lieve they have already fumishea some information, by shewing 
that the stomach of a rabbit, allowed to die for want of food, 
(a death not to be distinguished for expedition) was digested, 
whilst 'm one permitted to satisfy its. hunger, and which in a 
6hort time after was destroyed, uo such appearance was observed. 
Some assistance might also be derived from attending to the 
digestive organs of fishes, which, as described by Cuvier and 
others, are various and dissimilar : in them the stomach is digest- 
ed, Dr, Adams supposes because they die quickly ; we apprehend 
it is because the stomach is very thin, and the gastric juice 
peculiarly active. As the food or fishes is swallowed without 
mastication, the structure of the teeth and jaws not admitting of 
this process, and without division, even when the prey is large, 
because, being surrounded by a fluctuating and unsteady ele- 
xnent, if left for a moment it might be wa$hed away, a power- 
ful solvent to act on solid substances and quickly remove the 
mass from the short gullet, has been providoil j exhibiting a 
remarkable instance of compensation, similar to those described 
by Dr. Paley iq his Natural Theology. This interesting subject,^ 
we hope, may soon undergo an experimental revision, and it 
will certainly reward the patient and Jntelligent investigator. 
The inquiry ought- to be conducted without prepossessions, 
and therefore in the prejudiced hands of our author we fear 
it can never prosper. 

We have been induced to bestow an extraordinary degree of 
attention upon the introductory part of this work, on account of 
the scientific influence of the individual, whose physiological 
speculations Jjt has been the object of our author to revive and 
extend. On the pathological portioui considerably the largest, 
we shall not have occasion to employ a proportionate quantity 
of criticism, because it includes much useful description of 
disease detached from all hypothesis. To the pathologiqal 
opinions of Mr, Hunter we shall make many objections ;. yet,. 
\vhcn taking a general view of bis ^chiQvements^ we shall pot 
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be found unwilling to offer our tribute of praise ; feelinr con- 
vincedj however, that we still shall not be prepared by a 
devout admiration of his talents, to join Dr. Adams in the cele- 
bration of his Apotheosis. 

Art. VIII. Remarks on the Reform of the Pharmticeutical 
Aomencfature, and particularly on that adopted by the 
Edinburgh College, By John Bostock, M. D. late Presi- . 
dent of the Edinburgh Medical Society, Member of the 
London Medical and Chirurgical Society*, &c. &c. 8vo, 
pp. 54» London^ Longman & Co. 1807* 

THE able aut^ior of this pamphlet, although himself tho- 
roughly conversant with modern chemistry in all its 
details, and a strenuous advocate for the revolution which has 
of late years taken place bpth in the principles and language of 
that science, is a decided enemy to the introduction of similar 
changes in pharmaceutical Nomenclature. And he criticises 
more particularly the last edition of the Pharmacopeia of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians^ in which a change of thi^ 
kind has been carried into effect. 

Dr. Bostock begins by observing that iii medicine the 
chemical composition, and scientific names of remedies, arc 
only secondary objects, their action on the living body exhibit-* 
ing their most essential qualities. Having thus endeavoured to 
prove that such a reform was not essentially necessary, he 
proceeds to shew that it is likely to be followed by injurioui 
consequences. 

The ground on which this opinion rests is displayed in tho 
paper alluded to with great perspicuity and candour, and the 
prmcipal arguments when brought into one view, may be com-* 
prehended under the following heads : 

Jst, The danger of insufficient chemical knowledge in a very 
great proportion of medical practitioners, and the probability of 
frequent mistakes arisipg from this circumstance, 

Sndly, The confusion occasioned by such a change in me* 
dical publications. 

Sdly, The different degrees in which the various colleges of 
Great Britain will admit those changes, and the conmsion 
likely to arise from this difference. 



^* The Editors received by an indirect communication, this ^ort abstract and 
«rittcism of Dr. Bostock*s publication which, from a wish that die Subject should 
Jindergo a thorough discussion, and a high respect for. the opinion of uie writer, 
th^ a*e happy in the opportonity of pretenting to thdr riiuien. 

4thly, 
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4thly, Thc'probability of future improvements taking place 
in chemistry, and conicquently of the necessity of making 
further alterations in the adopted nomenclature. 

5thly, An imperfect knowledge of the precise chemical 
flnature of many pharmaceutieal ingredients. 

6thly, The long and complex names often introduced to 
express some of the most familiar pharmaceutical compounds. 

7thly, The danger, lest errors in the composition of a 
substance, should occasion mistakes in its application. 

Lastly, The imperfect manner in which the* reformation in 
iquestionhas been accomplished by the Edinburgh College <J 
Physicians, and the extreme difficulty of avoiding such im- 
perfec»ions. ^ 

Wiih regard to the particular criticisms of Dr. Bostock cm 
the new Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, it cannot be denied that 
many unnecessary alterations and far-fetched terms, especially 
in the botanical department, have with some justice received 
his animadversions. It must be allowed, for instance, that the 
names rnucilago mimoccc yiilotictey to express mucilage of gum 
arabic, or those of Decoctuvi Anthemidis nobilis or decoctum 
fiordei distichi^, to express camomile tea, or bafley water, 
appear rather pedantic. 

It will also readily be granted to Dr. Bostock that the pro- 

?)riety of adopting a systematic nomenclature in chemical 
anguage, is a question much more easily decided than that of 
introducing a similar revolution in practical pharmacy. Yet 
•when we consider whether our present heterogeneous pharma- 
ceutical jargon should be continued, or whether we should 
adopt otner terms more uniformly founded on our received 
system of chemical knowledge, (however mistable this founda- 
tion iiiay be,) we may rcascnably question the validity of Dr. 
Bostock's objections to the alteratiohs alluded to. 

One principal reason for so far differing from Dr. Bostock 
in this respect, is precisely one of those which he ha^ urged in 
jBupporting the other side of the question j viz. the difficulty 
which practitioners of pharmacy, as well as the older physicians 
would experience, in making themselves familiarl}- acquainted 
with this new language. For it maybe reasonably assumed that 
they would soon find that in opposition to this difficulty, mere 
memory and routine would lend them but a feeble assistance, 

• Stronger examples of the alleged superfluity might have been adduced, 
JLetter for letter, we believe it would be difficult to establish a preference. 
Among the folloiving terms mucilau^o mimosac niloticSj mucilaga ptmmi arahin^ 
decoctum authemidis nobilis^ decoctum ^orum cJ^aMutrndit 4ti,octiun hordci fyt^C^ 
4uectum bordii ferl»iu 
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and in order to diminish the mechanical labour of learning 
these new terms, ond the perpetual danger of committing error?, 
they would think it worth their while to learn the modem 
doctrines of chemistry. One or two generations of medical 
practitioners, would, it is true, feel some inconvenience from 
the in novation » but the advantage accruing would be perma- 
nent. For although it is probable that the progressive improve- 
jnents in chemical science would impose a necessity of making 
occasional alterations in the language, yet these would be 

f radical and easily followed up, whilst on the other hand, the 
abit of never using words without their being connected with 
some well defined meaning, would operate as a gradual im- 
provement on all the branches of medical science ; which, 
perhaps, more than any other requires a reform in its mode of 
philosophizing. 

As to the danger of mistakes, we conceive that no great 
apprehensions ought to be entertained. Blind * routine is 
perhaps more dangerous than the temporary embarrassment 
alluded to; particularly as in the present case every man would 
be upon his guard, and as the difficulty, after all would be 
ultimately reduced to that of framing for the use of the older 
practitioners, a convenient vocabulary of synonimous terms, 

An objection is started by Dr. Bostock which applies to 
Great Britain with particular force, we mean the confusion of 
languages likely to arise from the different pharmaceu tical terms 
used by the colleges of London and Edinburgh, and by the 
students of the medical schools of either metropolis. But if the 
change of nomenclature should be thought desirable upoi) 
general grounds, might not this objection be removed by a 
resolution of the colleges to blend their pharmacoi>eias, and 
to establish, by mutual concessions, a common standard of 
nomenclature ? By this liberal systefn the college of Edinburgh 
might perhaps in some degree be checked in that bold spirit of 
innovation, which depends partly upon the keenness with which 
some of its professors keep pace with all modern discoveries and 
improvements, and partly upon a contracted system of educa-r 
tion, which enables them to diffuse those changes throughout 
their school with great rapidity ; and the college of London 
would perhaps be stimulated to a little more decision and 
quickness in its proceedings, which are often checked by that 
dilatory spirit and excess of caution, too generally attending 
the deliberartions of large and important bodies. 

These remarks are thrown out less with a view to offer a 
correct analysis of Dr. Bostpck's pamphlet, vvhich would re-r 
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quire a much more minute examination, than to direct the 
attention of the medical world to a subject of the highest im- 
portance, particularly as it at this moment occupies the con- 
sideration of the College of Physicians of London, 
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.jSome articles in the present number having exceeded the expected 
limits, we reluctantly postpone the review of Dr. Trolter's Es^ay 
on the Nervous TvmperameHt, and Dr. Hamiltoirs Essay o* 
•l^isi talis. * ' • 
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Akt. 1. ji Viem of the Nervous Temperament ; being a prac* 
tical Enquiry into the increasing Prevalence, Preveniwn, 
and Treatment of those diseases commonly called Nervous^ 
SiliouSi Stomach and Liver complaints; Indigestion i Low 
Spirits i Gouty Kc. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. &p. &«• &q, 
6?o. pp. 528. Longman^ and Co. 1807* 

N 

DR. TBOTTER's book is vciy neatly printed upon wove paper^ 
price seven ahillix^y and bis title page is calculated to excite 
the envy and admiration of all needy practitioners, for it appears 
that he has been physician to four squadrons and as many admi** 
rals, and is besides a member of three Scotch societies. Homt 
boundless is the ambition of man ! Not contented with all these 
honours^ Dr. Trotter chooses to "alter the lists as an author, 
and notwi^standing the veneration which we feel for his many 
tidesj we are compelled tq review his book as we should the 
work of a man who had never felt the pulse of an Admiral. 
In a treatise on nervous diseases, we did not expect to encounter 
any pplitical discussions, nor till we had perused the present 
workj were we aware of any necessary connexion between the 
liberties of EUirope and the great sympathetic nerve. 

Dr. Trotter may be considered a new alannist; he tells us 
thore is but one way of preserving our political existence; we 
must check the increasmg prevalence of nervous diseases *, 
which if not soon restrained will inevitably sap our physical 
strength of constitution^ make us an easy conquest to ouir 
invaders^ and ultimately convert us into a nation of slaves and 
ideots. - 

Nervous disorders, we are told, form two thirds of the wholo 
catalogue of diseases with which all civilized societies are af- 
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flicted, and in Britain probably a still larger proportion, because so 
many of th^^jr causes are to be traced to its peculiar situation, 
its insular varieties of climatVand atmosphere, its political in- 
stitutions and free government, and ^above every thing its vast 
wealtjii so diflusccl among all ranks of people*. 

The first chapter bears this promising title, '^ The heCilth 
of the savage state compared with modern times." Here we 
are informed, ^^ that all the savage trihes of the new Continent 
when compared with European manners^ are observed to be 
chaste, temperate, and abstemious.*' . We will say nothing 
about the phraseology of this savage panegyric, nor will we be 
particular about the truth of the assertion; and though the Abo- 
riginal Americans are in danger of becoming extinct from their 
excessive use of spirits, we will conclude them to be temperate, 
and though Europe is indebted to them for the venereal disease, 
we will give them credit for chastity. Dr. Trotter praises the 
healthful system of manners practised in the woods of Germany, 
and quotes Tacitus to prove the chastity of the barbarians who 
formerly inhabited them. There are some particulars respecting 
the ancient Germans which Dr. Trotter does not think proper 
to notice, viz., their custom of getting drunk with mead and 
their voracious and long continued banquets. No doubt it is 
true that what are commonly called nervous disorders are less 
frequent among savages than among civilized nations. It is how- 
ever a great error to suppose the savage state upon the whole 
more healthful than the civilized, though the diseased bear no 
proportion to the number of healthy barbarians, yet it should 
be recollected, that none but the most robust can exists and 
that all whom disease or accident may disable, are left to perish 
for want of proper assistance. Dr. Trotier's mode of arguing 
on this subject reminds us of the French surgeons, who 
abused the English for the number of wooden legs which are 
seen in this country, when the English returned the compliment 
by saying, that those who are now walking upon stumps, would 
if treated by French surgeons, be laid in their coffins; this an- 
swer somewhat modified is applicable here. When we hear of 
the exemption of savages from disease, we should recollect, of 
the numbers born how few arrive at maturity, and of those 
afflicted with any disease, how small a proportion recovers. 

After commending the ancient Germans and praising the 
feudal system, Dr. Trotter goes back to the patriarchs, and, 
quotes the 18th chapter of Genesis to shew the simplicity of 
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their diet. An account is given of the entertaini6enl vvlxich 
Abraham and Lot gave the Angels, which the Doctocadds woukl 
be considered poor fare by the epicures and gluttorfs of modern 
times ^ho dine at the Lord Mayor's feast. The remaining part 
of the chapter contains an eulogium of the savage state, large 
farms are reprobated as tending to diminish our bold peasantry, 
and the disadvantages of refined life are shown to be particularly 
evident in the lying-in state. 

The second chapter is. entitled ** A medical description of 
the inhabitants of a town or city, being an analysis of society." 
This analysis contains a list of those who are particularly sub- 
ject to nervous diseases, viz. Literary men, men of business, 
the idle and the dissipated, the artificci: and manufacturer, 
persons returned from the colonies, the female *sex, consisting 
of the hig^her, middling, and lower orders of women. ' 

We have next an enumeration of the remote causes of 
nervous diseases. . ' 

" The remote causes of nervous diseases are chiefly to be sought* ir\ 
popirious towns ; and increase in proportion to the deviation from sim. 
plicity of living. The state of civilize*! mankind isth\is exposed to causes 
of bad health, which have no power among riide nations, viz. in 

** 1. Air. — 2. Exercise. — 3. Food. — 4. Clothing. — 51 Passions of 
the mind, — 6. Intense study. — 7. Lactation. — 8. Miscarriages and 
premature labours, &c. — 9. Climate.; — 10. Medicine.'' 

What a formidable catalogue of causes! and when we con- 
sider the foregoing list, it is astonishing that any- being who • 
has the misfortune to be a member of civilized society, should 
be exempt from this universal calamity. Under the head me- 
dicine, we have a list of all those drugs which in the hands 
of any practitioner not particularly attentive to the nervous tem- 
perament, are highly detrimental.- Dangers indeed threaten us 
on every side; if our parents were affected with any of the 
numerous diseases which are denominated nervous, we inherit 
their distemper; and should we happily derive our origin, 
from the few who are by great good fortime exempt, yet ai*e we 
liable to acquire this ill-fated temperament by a thousand caus- 
es. If our habits are. literary we shall become nervous in our 
closets, if men of business ni the counting-house;, should we 
by ill fortune be born in the higher ranks of society, luxury will 
attack our nerves; and if poor we may be engaged in some 
manutacture and compelled to live in a town, and then there is' 
no escape from this all-seizing calamity. Live where wcwill, 
and in what line of life soever we may be placed, we are liable 
to some disease, and then we may be obliged to employ n^edi--. 

pnes. 
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tttnes ivliich will induce the nervous temperament^ and this 
temperament oar posteiity must inherit. 

The fourth chapter of this medico^political work, treats of 
the influence of nervous diseases on the character of nations, 
and on domestic happiness. As this is a subject of srenera] in- 
terest we shall allow Dr. Trott^ to speak for himself^ fearing 
we mi^ not oo justice to his argupients if we attempted to 
ccmipressthem. 

^^ As we analyse the maimers of soctetj^ and scrutinise those causes 
which lead to the diseaaes of which we treat, we observe their opera-* 
tion and induence to be very general, and daily increasing. Com- 
mercial Britain, enriched by ipanulBLCtore and colonial wealth, when 
compared with her barbarous state, does not exhibit a noUer sfMrit of 
independence, of show more fortitude in opposing French invasion, 
titan what was done nineteen hundred years ago by our forefathers, 
in repelling the Roman legions. Our invaders were then obliged to 
build strong walls and ramparts to shelter them from the Britcms : 
but modem Britons have erected Martello towers, projected the inun« 
dation of ISssex^ and hoarded up the current gold coin, as tokens of 
being afraid of the French. These alarms are to be considered as so 
many symptoms of a nervous temperament appearing in our national 
character. Britain had no ships to oppose the landing of Julius 
Csesar; but at this moijsent she has a navy capable of fighting the 
whole fleets of Europe united; yet she trembles at a flotilla of 
cock-boats. It is that puddle of corruption, the Stock Exchange ; 
that Delphi of Piutus, where stock*brokers pay their vows, and 
expound prophecies, that has filled the nation with degenerate fears, 
apprehension, and hypochondriacisra. Europe has been saved by 
the British navy from the fangs of French tyranny ; yet shameful to 
be told, after the fleets of France have been annihilated, we are now 
to be assailed by three thousand wherries, manned with blue devils / 

'Mf I am altogether correct in saying, the nereeus temperament is 
hereditary, and therefore the diseases which depend upon it, liable 
to be extended to the oflspring, they must multiply in prodigious pro- 
portion. They appear in the present age to have acquired that growth, 
which iK>thing[ but a general revolution in all ranks of society xran 
check. I may be told, that these diseases are not very dangerous, 
and very seldom produce death; and it may be added, the bills of 
mortality do not justify my conclusions. These arguments are easily 
answered. It is true, death is seldom put down to nervous disorders : 
but if constant pain, mental disquietude, and apprehension of dyini;, 
are to be considered as evils in this stage of existence, then are nervous 
afflictions to be held as the chief cause of them. And it is to be 
nemembered, that the most frightful part of the catalogue of diseases, 
such as apoplexy^ palsy, madness, melancholy, epilepsy, convuhions, 
cfaolic, iliac passion, atrophy and dropsy, are often ushered in by 
nervous afiectmn* before they assume their own character and shape. 

Physical 
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Physical strength of body cannot be long ^ireserved under enpnratijog ^ 

modes of living : the stature and the mind mu^t both diminish and 

degenerate. The poet says, fortes creantur fortihus et bonis ; and 

very aptly addS| 

— ^ nee imbellem leroces, ^ 

^^enerant aquilaB columbsni* Hem. 

^ An eminent senator, Sir John Sinclair, has lately made some noble 
attempts to regenerate the physical strengthof the country, by recalling 
mankind to agricultural life* His institmtion of a society f* )r that purpose 
itncier the authority of parliament, has alreaily had considerable eftect. 
Many noblemen and geBtlemea» of great landed property, have se- 
conded these patriotic views, and tomed their attention to this uitiv>nal 
object : a spirit of improvement has appeared in every county* and 
is daily increasingi Ko man who possesses the smallest spark of love 
for Lis country, but most wish full success to the undertaking. No 
truth in political economy is better proved, than that « nation of 
sedentary people, can never be a nation of heroes. We m>ght imleed 
preserve all our manufacturing establishments, and moiit of the fine 
arts, during the degeneracy of physical courage : but could an army 
of man-milliners defend the British islands against the ruffians of 
Bonaparte ? The puny inhabitants of Italy and Indostan, are finer 
spinners of silk and cotton than Englishmen, because they are 
strangers to all the masculine virtues. Let us therefore beware how 
we extol too much the effeminate labours of the spindle and the 
loom. A commercial people merely, can never be an independent 
nation. They owe to foreigners the consumption of their manufac* 
tures ; and when these chuse to do without them, or to buy them 
elsewhere, such a people must Jbecome bankrupts in finance The 
glory and stcurity of the United Kingdom, must be to blend thtsc 
pursuits, agriculture and commerce, in the national chamcter/' 

We trust it is not yet too late to save the couBtry. Dr. Trotter 
has not only pointed out the disease, but he has furnished s^me 
valuable hints towards the cure. Let us destroy that puddle of 
corruption, that Delphi of Plutus, the Stock Exchange. The 
three thousand wherries manned with blue devils we do not 
exactly understand ; but we presume the Doctor will himself eh- 
countei^ them, or leave them to the care of Joanna Southcott. 
Having disposed of the Stock Exchange, we must put an end 
to the effeminate labours of the spindle and loom, anil having 
annihilated all man-milliners, we may have some chance of 
checking the formidable progress of the nervous temperament 
and saving the nation. A methodical history of nervous diseases 
Dr. Trotter says, is imipossible; the only thing certain and pecu- 
liar in their character is predisposition hereditary and acquired. 
Hereditaiy predisposition may be discovered very early in life. 
When childrai arc affected with bilious and s]Jasmodic aftjec- 
tions^ when their bowels are easily deranged, we are to conclude 
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that these are of the nervous temperament. Should bad brcad^ 
heavy pudding, fruit, sweatmeats, pye-crust, pastry or pound- 
cake disagree with a child, it is all put to the account of the 
nervous temperament*. In after-life, gout, gravel, jaundice, 
and almost half the diseases to which men are subject, enable 
us to judge of the presence of this temperament. Nervous and 
bilious complaints are used as synonimous tenns f. The 
enlargement of the liver in icterus or hepatitis is owing to 
the debility of the hepatic nerves. All these (nervous) diseases 
Dr. Trotter observes receive a strong tincture from the man- 
ners of the age; but he adds that none of those persons deno- 
minated Quakers are severely troubled with them. All those 
who are conversant with Quakers how^ever, have remark- 
ed that the females of that sect are peculiarly liable to dys- 
pepsia and hypochondria, but these trifling contradictions 
are not worth noticing. Savages we are again told are not sub- 
ject lo nervous diseases, yet it is a well known fact that savages 
are far more liable to tetanic diseases than men in any other 
state of society. We will extract as much as our limits will 
allow, lest we should be thought unjustly severe upon Dr. 
Trotter. 

*' We know so little of the nature of the nervous power, that we can 
only judge of the moral causes of nervous indisposition, from their 
effects. Some of the passions have received the name of exciting ^ 
, end others that of depressing ; but their effects on the nervous tempe* 
ramenty seem much alike. The chief of the passions, such as anger, 
joy, grief, fear, &c. destroy appetite, disturb digestion, prevent 
bleep, make the breast labour, and the heart palpitate; render the 
mind fickle, timid, incapable of judging accurately, &c. Here is no 
proof that any of these passions weaken the nervous system ; they 
only dib^ever that combination, or association of ideas, which im- 
presses the mind with pleasing objects, and which disscverment to the 
mind is painful, and throws all the more sensiljlc organs of the body 
into immediate disorder. The mind and body being connected by the 
nenuus sfjstem^ the same train of symptoms appear, when those causes 
are applied to the body, which first aftect the chilopoictic viscera; 
such as a mercurial course, or a debauch with ardent spirit or opium. 
Now, what can be the reason, that these passions, or the articles just 
mentioned, have such extraordinary action on mrvous people, while 
oa others they have no such effect ? I would explain the fact in this 
nmnner: the heretlitary temperament is supposed to inherit all the 
bad impressions of its progenitor, hoarded as it were in the structure 
of its nerves, in like manner the acquued tem|jerameut retains, or 
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records, as it may be termed, all the effects of vicious indulgence 
S^ thativhen any fresh gust of passion arises, or any luxurious stimulus 
is applied to any portion of the sympathetic nerve, these accumu- 
late the quantum of predisposition ; and a nervous Jit^ or a bilious 
attack^ is the immediate consequence of every new trouble of mind, 
and of every recent debauch of the body. Thus the habit may be- 
come so completely nervous, or in other words, the predisposition 
may arrive at that height, that the faculties of the soul will be worn 
out, and fatuity take place ; and the body will be so enervated as to 
be in a state of constant pain, tremor or convulsion. Such cases, 
in no small numbers, ar« certainly to be seen every day, by medical 
observers who possess discernment to appreciate experience." 

At the conclusion of the chapter on the general doctrine of 
nervous diseases, Dr. Trotter asserts that their pathology 
is to be sought in the deraijiged sensations and inverted sym- 
pathies of the great sympathetic nerve*! 

In the last chapter which treats of the prevention and cure, we 
are told that very novel truth, that man is the creature of habit. 
Hence it is inferred, that milk is the proper food for infants, 
and that, if a mother cannot suckle her own child, cow's milk 
may be substituted. It is however very important \ that the 
cow's diet be attended to, and that grains and turnips should 
be avoided ; when two years old the child may be allowed fish 
and eggs, a little broth and no pastry ; puddings made of rice * 
are toTerfi^ted. With regard to the cure, exercise and moderate 
diet are chiefly insisted oift Let us take this opportunity of 
praising Dr. Trotter for the strong manner in which he states 
the importance of attention to diet, and a rigid adherence to 
temperance, in all those who have any tendency to nervous 
disease. This advice is applicable not only to those who are of 
the nervous^eraperament, out to men of all temperaments and 
of all ages. Dr. Trotter's advice on the subject of diet we can 
praise with ccJnfidence, but to what class of readers are we to 
recommend the present work? Here we are again puzzled: cer- 
tainly we cannot conscientiously advise any medical man to 
purchase the View of the Nervous Temperament, for he will find 
nothing that is not contained in Dr. Whytt's works, nothing 
but what he must have known at th^ very commencement of 
his medical studies. It is probably therefore to general readers 



* This 18 a tolerable specimen of the Doctor's modesty, when we recollect that 
he set out with declaring that there would be found little of what is called theory 
in the discussion. It is somewhat surprising that Dr. Trotter should have 
adopted exactly the same theory as Whytt, without appearing aware of the coin- 
cidence. 
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that Dr. Trotter would wish us to recommend his book. 
There are doubtless a number of middle-aced ladies in every 
part of the kingdom^ who are troubled with flatulence and the 
fear of invasion, and who will be delighted to read at the 
same time about Buonaparte^ the Stock Exchange^ and the 
great sympathetic nerve ; we cannot do Dr« Trotter a greater 
service^ than by recommending his work to the above-men- 
tioned class of readers. 



Art* IL A Treatm m Hernia : being the Essay which 
gained the prize offered by the College &f Surgeons^ in the 

{fear 1806. By William Lawrence^ fttonber of that Col- 
ege; and Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 8vo. pp.314. London^ Callow^ 1807* 

THE information contained in the title page of this volume, 
while it conveys a very sensible impression in its favour, 
accounts for the publication at this juncture of a Treatise on 
Hernia, and in this view is not without its use. A disease, the 
history and treatment of which have fixed the attention of the 
most eminent Continental and English surgeons^ and of which 
the anatomical relations have been lately developed with a copi- 
ousness and minuteness unprecedented in the aimals of surgical 
pathology, can receive little light from the labours of the young 
and the inexperienced. The present author has therefore 
wisely chosen that department of practical labour which least 
requires qualification irom experience, and which those who 
possess this qualification in any eminent deme, are generally 
most averse to fill. A compilation of est^lished facts and 
authorised opinions, is occasionally of essential service to the 
progress of science. It clears away the rubbish of innovation, 
and sets before us in a comprehensive but defined view, the 
extent of our researches, and our knowledge, tt is a ^' 
tifying tribute to original writers, giving notoriety to their 
merits, and influence <to their example. It is especially ▼S' 
luable, as it exhibits to the student all that is really usefol 
within the compass of a volume not exceeding one tendi of 
the size or price of those from which it was gleaned. The 
requisites indispensable for such a task are assiduity of research, 
soundness of judgment, and perspicuity of style ; requisites 
which arc evinced in the work before us m no ordinary degree. 
Much as we should now feel discouraged from undertaking a 

systematic work on the subject of this Essav, the time has been, 

and 
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and that time since the days of Mr^ Pott, when this feeling 
would have influenced us less forcibly than at present. " The 
treatise of Mr. Pott (says Mr. Lawrence,) is so partic;.ilariy 
distinguished by that Uicid arrangenicnt, accurate description, 
and elegant style, which adorn a)1 his writings, that a person 
who should take up the subject after him, besides losing his 
labour, would expose hiniseif to the risk of a degrading com- 
parison." Much tor^ 3s we defer to the opinion of Mr. Law- 
rence, the labours of Mr. I\ it " n parncular would nor so ** fright 
us from our propriety." They are far from possessing that 
closeness of thought and profundity of investigation, which 
are to anticipate every inquiry, and satisfy every doubt. It 
would be invidious to insiitutt a particular scrutiny into the 
justness of the terms of th^ high-flown panegyric, but fantastic 
decorations of thought or language harmonize very ill, we think, 
with the nature of a scientific subject. In fact^ all attempts at 
a display of poetical tat^te in writings of this class, are in our 
opinion, infallible marks of a very bad taste. Lucid arrange- 
ment is always an estimable quality? but we hope not a very 
extraordinary one among practical writers. A phraseology 
so commanding by force and flu,ency as that of Mr. Pott, 
must have proved in some cases a strong temptation to the 
writer's accuracy; but this could only obtain unwarily ^ndin, 
the nicer shades of verbal description, as his moral principle had 
not to contend with any vigour of imagination. We have often 
heard the style of Mr. Pott, characterised by the term '^ elegant J"* 
It is pedantie and finical to excess, always artificial, and yet 
wanting the art to conceal it. The habit of flowery amplification 
and bombastic energy of diction is totally at variance with the 
natural simplicity and terseness of expression, which bespeak a 
full and philosophic mind. Mr, Lawrence's is a far chaster 
model. But we consider ihe remark as alto'geth(v erroneous, 
' that the most lucid arrangement, accurate description, or elegant 
style can supersede the utility of apy system, which has per- 
sonal observation for its basis. By a knowledge of the cha- 
racters of men, we decide the credit due to their writings, and 
it Is only by a comparison of these writings with each other, 
that we arrive at the permanent value of tiie facts they contain. 
In this view, the statements of Mr. Pott have attained and 
may yet attain confidence and celebrity, proportioned to their 
consistency with those .of succeeding waiters, who derive their 
facts from nature and their oriiam ats from truth. 

If we have discovered severity upoathis subject, it has been 
excited by the frequent and indiscriminate use of hyperboles of 
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this sort. We would by no means detract from, the merits of 
Mr. Pott as a writer respectable for information and talent, 
and one who has contributed his fair proportion to the improve- 
ment of surgical knowledge; but we cannot, nay^ will not 
bear to be told, that his excellences were such as to extinguish 
tlje claims of his predecessors, or to degrade the efforts of 
posterity. Were we for the sake of example, to attempt a 
parallel between him and his great contemporary, how would 
the pompous nothirtgs of Mr. Percival Pott dwindle before the 
profoundly argumentative discussions of John Hunter ! To 
the former wc arc indebted for some gentlemanly reformations 
in points of practice, for some useful hints on injuries of the 
head, and on ruptures, and not to dwell on the means /or oh- 
ieitning a radical cure of the hydrocele^ a lucid^ accurate^ 
tnd elegant description of the fistulas of the eye and the anus !! 
To the latter we owe much of the controul we possess over 
the ravages of the most inveterate and destructive of morbid 
poisons, and our acquaintance with those inherent principles of 
the animal economy, upon which surgery has been erected into 
a science. Mr, Hunter will be celebrated as the founder of sci- 
entific surgery, when Mr. Pott is only known by his bistoury. 

In the volume before us, the author has confined his observ- 
ations to the inguinal, crural, umbilical and congenital rup- 
tures : in turning over its pages we shall select the points of 
interest w^hich it presents, and briefly subjoin our opinion of 
its execution and tendency. 

Mr. Lawrence, following the division of Richter and Mon- 
ro, describes the acute or rapid, and the chronic or slow 
kind of inflammation. This is the most simple and charac- 
teristic division hitherto adopted; and if the term of the species 
pointed to the oause of the complaint, as to local injury for 
example, in the first, and predisposition in the second case, we 
should regard^ it in a practical view as unexceptionable. The 
spasmodic strangulation of Richter Mr. L. very properly 
observes, has not one distinguishing feature, and to one or 
other of the species above-mentioned, all cases of strangulation 
are referable which call for the interference of art. The prac- 
tical utility of these distinctions promises to be considerably 
augmented, by the strength and clearness with which the 
pathognomonic symptoms of each species have been delineated, 
by several modern writers. Tbc Pinall, tense, and acutely pain- 
ful swelling which appears after an inordinate exertion, in th« 
groin 6i a robust young man, will if disregarded, terminate 
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his life in a few hours. The large old rupture which the 
patient cannot replace as formerly, and which is growing heavy 
and painful, may yet remain so for as many days, and produce 
only the fever of constipation. It is true, these are rare be- 
cause extreme cases, but they are sufficiently frequent to render 
the distinction essentially useful as applied to themselves, and 
sufficiently antityped to enable the sagacious practitioner to 
trace the operation of one or other of them, upon all the mo- 
difications and degrees of stricture. 

An operation for strangulated hernia in an infant is uncom- 
mon; our author mentions one performed upon a child of four- 
teen months. The scrotal rupture of children is not always 
congenital as Mr. Pott supposed, and this case is one of the 
exceptions. 

The instrument maker to Bartholomew's Hospital has con- 
structed a truss, the strap of which is to pass just below the 
crista ilii, instead of midway between it and the trochanter 
femoris, with a view to remedy more effectually the inconve- 
nience of displacement from the motions of the thigh. The 
swelling of the great gluteus in the rotation of the thigh in- 
wards, will be somewhat less at this part, but the proposal has 
not yet obtained the sanction of experience. The essential 
iuiprovement of modern surgeons in the treatment of reducible 
hernia, lies in th^ application rather than in the construction 
of trusses, and for this we are wholly indebted to anatomical 
research. It is this which has illustrated the proper point of 
bearing for the pad of the truss, and exposed the incorrectness 
of the old mqde of application ; which has accounted for its 
little success in the prevention of fresh descents, and pointed 
out its tendency to produce septa, and thus effect only a partig^l 
cure. For such information we are indebted to systematic 
writers adventurous enough to succeed Mr^ Pott, who more 
sagaciously than happily observed, that if a truss ^* be not so 
put on as to do good^ it will do harm,'^ 

The following manoeuvre Mr. Lawrence recommends in 
cases where the strangulation seems to have been caused- by an 
accumulation of foecai matter. ^^ Let the surgeon embrace the 
neck of the swelling close to the tendon, with the finger and 
thumb of one hand, and carry them downwards with a mode- 
rate pressure so as to remove the contents from the portion 
next to the ring ; this will reduce the size of that part, which he 
may then attempt to pass into the ring with the other hand." 

In the justness of the following criticism we perfectly con-r 
•ur : 
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*' If the efforts at redaction, managed according to the above direct- 
ions are not atlendf^d with success, the following method has been ftr- 
commended. A strong rran, placed in a crnvenient position near the 
edge of the bed, supports tlie lower extremities on his shoulders, so 
that the patient's head and chest only rest on 'the bed. Attempts at 
reduction in this oosture, are said to h'lvo succeeded after every thing 
the had failed, and have tht*rcff>re hr^n highly recommended by some 
surgeons. I cannot fairly appreciate the merit of this proposal, as I 
have never adopted the practice, nor seen it employed by others. It 
docs not seem to me to pn)mi«»c any advatita^Ts that could compensate 
for the unpleasantness, trouble, and inconvenience in^^eparably con*, 
nected with its enjployment. Th'i proposer of tiiis manoeuvre must 
haveexpoct^^d to accomplish reduction by the mechanical t:ffeet which 
the \vei£»nt and dragging of the viscera in the abdomen would have on 
the protruded parts That this idea is completely ab«5urd, must be im- 
BUHJiarely perceived by any one who forms a ju'^t notion of the natural 
state of parts, who is aware that the abdomen is accurately full, and 
that all its contents are preserved in their relative positions by the pres- 
sure of the respiratory muscles ; that they cannot therefore fall from 
one part of the cavity to another, but are probably just in the same 
place, whether the head or the heels be the most elevated point of the 
body. Reduction is opposed by the pressure which the protruded parts 
experience, and this position can neither overcome nor diminish that 
obstacle." 

Mr. Lawrence agrees with Richter, Hey, and Desault, in the 
impolicy of confiding much to the taxis* In his sections 
on the remedies employed for the reduction of hernia, he 
collates the great contending authorities. For the practice of 
venesection for example, we have Pott, Richter, and Callisen ; 
against it, Wilmer, Alanson, Hey, and Cooper. The two lat- 
ter gentlemen rather incline to the mean, than divide witk 
cither party; and Mr. Lawrence prefers with Mr. Hey, to keep 
a middle course between them. In the acute strangulation of 
young and plethoric persons blood-letting is assuredly indi- 
cated ; and if the blood be drawn from a large orifice, while the 
patient remains in the warm bath, their combined effect will fre- 
quently prove efficacioifs. On thi use of the tobacco enema 
our author copies the opinion and almost the words of Mr. Hey. 
" The tobacco like £very other means,has often failed ; but no 
other remedy has been so frequently successful." The general 
observations on the comparative value of remedies, and the ex- 
pediency of operating early, are all of them very good, but none 
of them very novel. 

The anatomy of inguinal hernia is a very accurate piece of 
description, and conveyed in terms equally luminous and pre- 
cise. It had occurred to us before we had the pleasure of read- 
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ing Mr. Ltvvrence's opinion, ihat the cases of stricture at the 
neck of the sac, of Arnaud, Le Dran, and Wilmer, were in feet 
cases of strangulation at the upper opening; but this conjecture 
we raay remind him, could never haVe been made, if lio one had 
dared to refuse implicit confidence to the accurate description of 
Mr. Pott*. Mr. Lawrence has the credit of having put upon 
record the first case of ventro-ineuinal hernia in the female. 

One caution appears to us to have been overlooked in the di- 
rections for exposing and opening the herniary sac, viz. to be 
aware that the sac of the hernia bears only a small proportion to 
its superficial and cremaster coats ; that the former contains 
only the viscera, the latter the testicle and viscera. If a bold 
incision be carried below the fundus of the sac, which in berniae. 
of any duration adheres inseparably to the tunica vaginalis, the 
testicle will most probably be injured. The incision for dividincr 
the stricture, Messrs. Sharp and Pott have recommended to be 
carried 7/pwards and outwards ; Richier and Bertrandi, upwards 
and inwards; both of which are exceedingly faulty from the 
▼ariety of relations which the sac bears to the epigastric artery. 
Hence Chopart and Desauit adapt the direction of their incision 
to this variation, cutting mUwards in the common, and inwards 
in the uncommon species ; a course it must be confessed, full of 
doubt an9 danger from the difficulty even in recent cases of 
discriminating between the species, and the impossibility of such 
|i discrimination where the sac of the common inguinal hernia 
has attained maffnitade from the duration of the disease. The 
practice of Roujcmont to cut directly upwards^ in cases 
where this difficalty of decision occurred, has been applied in- 
discriminately to all cases by Cooper, and is the only method 
which meets all difficulties and is secure under every variety. 

A case related *to shew that the lower opening sometimes re- 
quires to be dilated, merely to enable the operator to relieve th« 
•tricture caused by the upper, furnishes some observations on 
•* wounds of the epigastric artery." ^* The latter incision whicli 
had included the inferior margin of the dbliquus internus and 
transversalis, had completely divided this artery at three quar- 
ters of aai inch from its origin. It did not appear that the 
smallest quantity of blood had escaped from the divided vessel.*' 
This case, remarkable also for the absence of the symptoms usu- 
ally characterising mortification, '* demonstrates the danger of 
cutting upwards and inwards, and proves that the epigastric a,r- 
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tcry may be divided without the smallest hemorrhage ensuing 
from the division.'' *^ I have not been able (says our author) 
to meet with any recorded cases, in which actual examination 
hai proved a wound of this vessel to be the cause of death.** 
Though the fact here stated is curious from its novelty, we do 
not upon consideration, regard it with any great degree of sur- 
prise. Had the artery bee^i simply opened, it must have bled, 
and the bleeding would ha\'e been proportioned to the size of 
the orifice ; but dailv experience teaches that the division of a 
vessel of equal diameter, is uniforriily attended with the oppo*. 
site result. The wound of a branch will ffive rise to a trouble- 
some efflux of blood, as is proved by a subsequent case in the 
volume before us, whereas the complete transverse section of the 
trunk is made with impufiity. We have known in the case of 
arteriotomy at the temple, repeated hcmorrhagies from the in* 
complete section of the vessel. The situation of an artery in 
soft parts, is moreover particularly favourable to its retraction, 
and consequently to the formation of that external coagulum^ 
which is the first complete barrier to the effusion of blood *• A 
practical inference from these facts would direct us to prefer 
the complete division of the vessel, in all cases of hemorr- 
hage from the third order of arteries, to the use of the needle 
and ligature. 

The proposal of Mr. Cooper to perform the incision ' of the 
stricture without including the sac, Mr. Lawrence thinks liable 
to many objections. First, to that of difficulty from the close 
connexion of the sac and surrounding parts. Adhesions br 
bands of lymph are easily overcome, so that this objection is of 
410 force in rec«nt cases. But in an irreducible scrotal hernia 
of such permanency a^ to obliterate the canal of the chord, we 
have succeeded readily in the attempt to pass a director between 
the cremaster coat and peritoneum. Wi confess however, that 
some manoeuvre is generally required for the separation of adhe- 
rent membranous laminae; and although the anatomist seldom 
meets with a hernia of wnich he cannot distinctly demonstrate 
the coverings, the operation in unpractised hands would at 
all events, be objectionably tedious. A second objection to 
the practice is taken from the diminished chance it afifords 
of a radical cure, since a bag of peritoneum an inch in length, 
remains open below the ring, and ready to. receive a future pro- 
trusioH. Our author prefers the practice of Richter to scarify 
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the neck cf the sac, and thus produce adhesion of its sides. 
We really feel at a loss to account for the successful result 
or such a practice. Is it to be credited that the dilatable peri- 
toneum should of itself^ oppose a resistance to the re-descent of 
the bowel, sufficient to establish a radical cure? The pro- 
ceedings to promote this desirable object by obliterating the 
mouth of the sac, always appeared to iis nugatory in practice and 
unscientific in principle. 

In operating on large hernias Mr. Lawrence judiciously fol- 
lows the practice of Petit and Cooper. 

In the following note of reference to Dr. Monro's work on the 
Bursae mucosae, he has anticipated us in a critical animadversion, 
which otherwise we should certainly have felt it our duty to 
make. It is one which has been long called for, and to which 
no man who entertains a proper respect for himself and his pro- 
fession, can possibly refuse his assent. 

** I cannot leave this part of the subject without performing what 
seems to me to be an act of justice to the memory of a most excellent 
surgeon. The honour of proposing the above-mentioned mode of 
operating, belongs exclusively to Jean Louis Petit, who recom- 
mends it particularly in those cases, to which it certainly is the most 
applicable, namely, large and adherent hernias. Dr. Monro (in his 
iescription of all the hursct mucosccj recommends Petit's method, par* 
ti^ularly because the inte&lines are not exposed to the air ; in which he 
seems to conceive that some very poisonous and noxious qualities re. 
side ; but he adds, that the proposer of this operation did not under- 
stand the reasons on which its utility depends. The reader will b« 
much surprised to find, after this assertion, that the French surgfjipu 
mentions it as a great advantage of his method, that the protruded 
parts are not exposed to the air. (Trait^ des Mai. Chir. torn. II. p. 
373.) I do not mention this from attaching any importance to the 
notion of the deleterious effects of the air, . which on the contrary, 
seem to me to be quite imaginary ; but merely to prove that those who 
are the most zealous in defending their own claims to originality, arc 
not always the most scrupulous in respecting the property of their 
neighbours. Dr. Monro supports his assertion concerning Petit's ig- 
norance of the true principles on which the utility of his operation is 
founded, by a quotation, which the reader must Lave perceived to 
have no connexion vvith the subject; and he will accordingly find that 
the passage in question is taken from a section of Petit's work, in which 
he is speaking on a point altogether different." 

I'Wo f ases alone, as it appears to us, admit.of the o])eratioa 
of Petit — First, wher^ the rupture is very recent, and secondly, 
•where it is very large. In both we havx vi^itnessed its complete 
success. The objections to it are taken from the very cases in 

which 
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which it ought never to be performed, and thu* it has proved aA 
ample field for controversy. 

In his chapter on the treatment of the omentum, our author 
following Sharp, Pott, and Cooper, deprecates tlie use of the 
ligature, and takes occasion to amplify a remark of the latar upon 
the absurdity of removing one stricture to in^ pose another. 
He supports his opinion by a well drawn case, aiid obji-cts \v* 
think, with as good reason, to the practice of leaving the omen- 
tum to granulate in the wound. ' ' 

In discussing the treatment of intestine with gangrenous 
spots, Mr. Lawrence advocates the practice of the celebrated 
Desault, whose experience convinced him that the inflammation 
preceding gangrene fixes the gut to the ring, and that ne 
effusion of the contents of the canal into the abdominal cavity, 
takes place on the separation of the slough. De le Faye and 
Le Dran decidedly state the fact of adhesion of the intestine, 
tnrl discharge of foeccs through the wound; and cases are fur- 
nished by Petit, Sharpe, and Cooper, corroborating the testimony 
of these writers in the latter point. In addition to these the 
author brings a strong case from the practice of Mr. Long, in 
Bartholomew's Hospital, where the patient "m three weeks from 
the operation had motions per anum. 

** The contents of the rupture were found to consist of what has 
been termed a knuckle of small intestine. Mr. Long observed when h« 
opened the sac, that the contained fluid had a foecal smell. I'he ring 
which formed a very close stricture had made a manifest impression 
on the gut, and a small pin hole appeared m this part, through which 
the ahmentary matter came. A brojid |mtch of the posterior part of 
the intestine was manifestly gangrenous; and a smaller portion of 
the eonvexity of the fold appeared in the same condition ; the gut 
was returned •, and evacuations were procured per anum by means of 
clysters and purgatives. In three days the contents of the bowels 
began to be partly discharged through the wound, and in a short time 
th( y all came that way. The evacuated matter was a light yellow 
frothy fluid, mixed with flakes of a more consistent kind, it had no 
fcecal smell, and was discharged in less than ten minutes alter drinking. 
The general healtli was perfectly good. In three wc\?ks he began again 
to have motions per>anuin, which increased in quantity while the dis- 
charge by the wound was diminished, and this conMSted at last of a 
mere froth ; in a very short time the wound had completely cicatrized, 
and the man was discharged perfectly well.** 



• I have been infontied by Mf. Coo|)cr, that in ^ case •peratcd on at Guy'a 
Hospital, where a small opening wa» formed in the intestine, the aperture was tied 
with a fine ligature, previously to its being Tetume(}; asd that the patient recovered- 
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The following is the experience of Desault. 

" In operating on an hernia, he ib.undv an eschar of an inch in 
diameter on the intestine; he returned this part, and no subsequent 
symptoms occurred to denote the separation of the slough. He con- 
ceives that the inflammation of the part surrounding the eschar, ag- 
glutinated it to the parieties of the abdomen ; and that the slough 
passed along the iatestinal canal. But it is not on the event of a single 
case that he rests the propriety of this practice ; he recommends it 
from the favourable result of his general experience. He has relin- 
quished the loop of thread through the mesentery ; being coviinced by 
experience and particularly/ frmn dissection, that the portioii uhick 
forms tKe hernia never recedes from the ring, and that there is ng 
reason to apprehend an effusion into the abdominal cavity on the *ep«- 
ration of the eschar,^' 

Where mortification has extended to the wljole'circumference 
of the bowel*, we are also recommended to dilate the stricture, 
and leave to nature the casting off of slopghs, the apposition and 
adhesion of the ends of the gut, the closure of the wound-, 
and the re-establishment of the canal. The arjruments for such. 
a practice rest upon the^result of numberless cases of unques- 
tionable authority, and particularly upon the combined expe- 
rience of Petit and Riehter. We doubt if the directions of 
La Peyronie to approximate the extremities of the gut after 
removing the dead portion, by a ligature of the mesentery;" and 
of Littre and Louis, to tie the lower orifice and so confirm at 
once the artificial anus, are worthy of any consideration. Does 
the case of inadherent gangrenous intestine ever occur? or is it 
ever a justifiable practice to compromise for no adequate object 
the onlv chance of a desirable termination ? 

In this very important deliberation^ the authorities upon 
which we most satisfactorily rely are unhappily at variance. 
Mr. Cooper mentions two cases in which the mortified part, 
consisted of jejunum and ileum, and both patients, fell victims 
to inanition from the speedy discharge of the food. In an- 
other case a small opening was left for the egress of foeces, and 
an artificial anus was the consequence. These observations 
have induced him to excise the mortified part, to apply sdtures 
upon the cut ends of the sound intestine; and as ulceration is 

a rapid process in inflamed parts, he confines it by a ligature 

■ J . ■ — — — '■ ' 

* Onr author very properly rejects without hesitation the botching contrivances 
•f the older surgeons, to substitute a bowel of card or isinalaSs. We are seriously 
concerned to find the senior professor of anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
engaged in a controversy so late as the year 1807^ to defend his claim to the bo^ 
nou7 of reviving the operation of Rambdarius I Probably Ramhdor like Petit, did nut 
understand tbe reasons on 'which the uiility of his practice depends, 1 he reviver grounds 
his claim u{>on success fully g|ual to that of the inventor; the ilight difference ia 
the cai£s is, that between a man and ^pig HI 
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through the in^entery, to prevent the escape of fbeces ii\to the 
abdomen. We must remember however, that for pne case 
in which the .opening degenerates into an artificial anus, we 
have numerous cases of its permanent closure; and if unfor- 
tunately the jejunum or Ileufi be unsound, sutures are of n# 
efficacy in preventing the discharge of the food *. It woiildbe 
idle to argue from the result of cases which have proved fatal 
in a few hours from the operation, upon the comparative merits 
of the practice of Desault and Cooper. Tlie patient is in the: 
hands of death, when he is consigned to those of the surgeon* 
But it is the imperious duty of the latter to act in all cases as 
und^r the impression of the most favourable expectations, 
although his prognosis will unavoidably be. influenced by the 
state and progress of the gangrene, and the constitutio.mal 
strength of the patient. 

The question to be decided is first, whether in the gangre- 
nous spot, we shall fix the intestine by a ligature of the mesen- 
tery opposite the wound? Secondly, whether in the mortification 
of the whole cylinder, we shall remove the affected portion 
and bring the cut ends into contact by sutures, or yield the entire 
management of the cas^ to nature t? '* We should not, say« 
Mr^ Lawrence, be justified in expecting the foeces to spread 
over the abdomen, even if the intestine were not exactly against 
the ring. Petit, in his excellent memoirs on effusions J, has 
long ago refuted the commonly received notions on* this sub- 
ject, both by facts and reasoning : he has clearly shewn, that 
the contents of the intestine or blood shed into the abdomen 
do not spread loosely over the cavity: that the pressure of the 
respiratory muscles affords the obstacle to such an expansion; 
that the effiised matters being evacuated in opposition to consi- 
derable resistance, are collected into one spot, to which they be- 
come confined by the inflammatory agglutination of the con- 
tiguous parts, and where they form what the French* call a 
Jepot," These very ingenious inferences of Petit, admit of 
some exceptions. If, forexarnplcf a healthy bowel be wounded^ 
or one that is in a state of gangrene be completely sepawtecf 
from its adhesions, and lacerated on its return into the bclly^ 
nature is taken as it were by surprise, and we must not expect 
to find that the natural obstacles to expansion, or the natural 



• Vid. Case of Dollet. Coop. P. a. page 31. 
f As the utmost difference ^evails between the ulceration from a ligature an€ 
the tef aration of an eschar, we should think it advisable in all caset to confine the 
itttured gut to the wound. Mr. Cooper found that an artificial aaut waa farmed ir 
tlrec daya from the ulceration by the ligature. 
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consequences of inflammatiou will operate t^ prevent it. Our 
recollection furnishes us with two cases in proof of thi^ re- 
mark, in which the entire superficies 9f the viscera was co- 
vered with foecal matter, and the peritoneum appeared to havt 
been in a slate of active inflammation. The patients survived 
the accident for some hours, and experienced during this tinif 
the most excruciating torture. 

\^^erenature employs her own processof separation, a provision 
is made for the foecal evacuation externally. It consists in the ac» 
curate relation in point of time, which the ultimate bears to the pri- 
mary termination of inflaipmation. Where on the other hand, 
art mterferes to produce a solution of continuity in a sound 
intestine, or to tear through the adhesions of one approaching 
to the state of gangrene, she must employ her own means to 
prevent the consequences : hence we are left to conclude that it 
IS only in cases of mortified and duplaced intestine, that a li- 
gature is required to connect the bowel to the; wound; and ihi^ 
IS in most mstances only an apology for the surgeon's rudeness, 
in drawing forth the intestine from its seat in the belly, and 
thus tearing through the ligature of nature. Suppose however, 
an insulated spot to present itself upon the inferior part of an 
extensive convolution, either the gut must be returned, or th^ 
whole fold allowed to skugh. In the first case, the adhesibns 
will of necessity be destroyed; in the second, an artificial anus 
will be an almost unavoidable consequence. Hence we should 
not hesitate to replace the intestine in the belly ; but having so 
far interfered in the process of nature, should in consistency 
with the principle before explained, prevent its departure fronj 
the wound by a ligature of the mesentery. 

On the second part of the q^uestion, we have authority to 
oppose to authority, and fact to fact. Mr. Cooper states in his 
last volume, that two cases have occurred to him since writing 
the former, in which the triortified intestine was left to nature^ 
and both patients died within one and twenty hours. But a$ 
we have before observed, these cases do not reach the question, 
because the effect of neither practice could have been experi- 
enced in so short a ^period. ^^ Almost all the numerous in- 
stances of recovery from mortified hernia (says Mr. Lawrence) 
which are recorded in the annals of surgery, took place when 
the surgeon was contented to remain a quiet spectator of the 
process." These instances go a great way to decide the point 
at issue. It; remains for the qandid observation of those who 
have the opportunity, to determine, " Whether in cases where 
the patient survives the operation^ the removal of gangrenouSi 
intestine by theseissars, is, #r is not un objectionable practice^ 
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a7id xi'hcther it is giving a fairer chance of recovery ^ to secend 
thr* cff.^^ts of the constitution dating the process of separation^ 
•while w^ fart'litate bjj a free openihig the evacuation of the all- 
fiientary rnatfers.** In doing this we do not disturb its ad- 
hesions, the indication which of all we are most solicitous to 
follow, since upon it depends not only the present easy di«- 
chariiV* of forces through the wound, but the prospect of its 
bein'>; uluniately discontinued by the restoration of the canal. 
'J'he *' .•.natomy of femoral hernia,*' is entitled to all the en- 
comium beslo.ved upon the description of the inguinal. The 
results of our investigation of this subject are already before the 

f^nShc, and will be found only in some minute points to differ 
rom the accomit of Mr. Lawrence. Our author considers the 
operation of Gimbernat, which Richter and Hey stated to be 
most efficacious without knowing the' anatomicai reason on 
which its propriety is founded, to be the best and safest hitherto 
practised. We have already expressed our opinion that the 
effect of the operations, of Gin)bernat and Cooper is precisely 
similar. We profess no decided preference on the ground of ex- 
perience ; but we certainly are disposed to admit the validity of 
some objections urged by Mr. Cooper to the division of the 
cresccntic tendon, as well from their strong theoretical probabi- 
lity, as'because they have never received confutation. 

Mr. Lawrence entirely overlooks the existence of a fascial 
stricture, or one inferior to that produced by the crescentic ten- 
don. The crurd aperture is of a definite .and permanent sizcj^ 
and generally sufficient to admit the ^oint of the finger ; but the 
fascial sheath, which has only such minute and delicate forami- 
na as serve for the passage of lymphatic vessels, requires to be 
protruded, as we formerly observed, before the hernia becomes 
apparent. Hence a resistance is opposed to It in the second stage 
of the descent, w^hich it did not experience in the first; and it will 
therefore be^nost liable, if inflammation supervene, to experience 
a stricture at this part. B tit when the opening thus formed in 
the side of the sheath has been dilated to a larger diameter than 
that of the tendinous ring, the bowel Is invited to descend in 
larger quantity, and it goes on to dilate fby comparison) indefi' 
nit ell/ y so that the crural foramen w^hich has a tendinous and 
fixed boundary, becomes plugged, and is, in its turn, the seat of 
stricture. Accordingly, the fascial and the tendinous strictures, 
,though in some cases they may co-exist, are most frequently al- 
ternated or produced under o[)posite circumstances, and as in 
the lar:^e merocele the more interior dilatation is required, so 
the division of the tunica propria and mouth of the sac have 
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been repeatedly found efficient in small ruptures, which are con- 
fessedly most common in this species. The operation of Gim- 
bernat recommended by our authoi; in all cases, has in such to 
contend -with the objection of superfluity, in addition to those 
of invariable difficuhy and frequent d^mger. 

Between the umbilical hernia of infant and adult subjects, a 
very essential difierence exists. " This distinction" says Mr* 
Lawrence, '^is derived from the tendency to contraction in the 
tendinous ring. In. the former case, a radical cure is easily ob- 
tained; in the latter, -it is nearly impossible. In the one in-r 
stance it is sufficient to keep the viscera withinthe abdomen^. 
and the ring will contract of itself. In the other the opening 
remains, whether it be occupied by protruded viscera or not. 
Hence also it follows, that practical observations drawn from one 
form of the complaint, cannot be applied to the other." Pe- 
sault's very ingenious arguments in favour of the ligature, and 
the facts upon which they rest, are extracted from the Parisiau 
Chirurgical Journal, and presented to the^ reader in an BiiglisU 
dress. 

A girding or constriction of the herniary sac frequently oc- 
curs in the congenital species *. Mr. Lawrence adds a case of 
this description to those already recorded. 

A very curious case of artificial anus, alluded to in the body 
of the work, is minutely detailed in an appendix. The subr 
ject wis a healthy man about sixty years of age, and the disease 
of seventeen years standing. We offisr no apology to our rea- 
ders for the length of the following extract : 

" A prolapsus of the intvstine has taken. pla'ce through the artifi- 
cial opening.' The projcctinj^ part varies in length c^nd sixe, at dif- 
ferent tirpes. It wus four inciies long when I saw it ; and the basisj, 
which is the largest part, measured nearly six inches in circumference. 
This prolapsus never recedes entirely, but is sometimes considerably 
smaller. It has occasionally protruded to the length of eight or ten 
inches, being at the same time equal in size to the fore arm, and 
bleeding copiously. This is attended with great pain, and only hap- 
pens when the bowels are much disordered. Warm fomentations, 
and a recumbent position, relieve in this case, by causing thegut^tQ 
return. The projecting part is of an uniform red colour, similar to 
florid and healthy granulations. The surface, although wrinkled aiid 



• Mr. Lawrence cannot understand the reason of Mr. Pott** substitution of th^ 
term «nw»i<./, for Ualler's.terin congenhaL We admit with him, that the appelk|- 
tbn is absurd according to comnion acceptation ; but a stronger authority in the use 
of words than reputable usage is etymological history. Genial, and genital, have the 
same derivation and arc in one sense thft s^mc, w that pcrtainiAg to picopagation. 
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irregular, is smooth and lubricated by a mucous secretion. It feels 
iirm and fleshy, and can be squeezed and handled without exciting 
pain. It approaches, on the whole, to a cylindrical form, and its 
anlerior or loose extremity contains the opening through which the 
stools are voided. The person does not possess the slighti'ht power of 
retaining his foeces, and his bowels are strongly affected by slight 
purgatives." 

We cannot close this work without expressing our convic- 
tion of the superiority of the author's claim as a probationary 
essayist 5 and our opinion that this is <?ne of ther are instances, in 
which the honour of a mizt is reciprocally shared by the can- 
didate and the college. This treatise merits in an eminent degre* 
the proverbially powerful recommendation of the multum in 
parvo. It were to be wished, that upon all the great operations of 
fturgery, the student had such a manual to resort to. Mr. Law- 
rence is entitled to the highest praise for diligence and accuracy, 
and his style in the detail of symptoms deserves to be noticed 
as peculiarly excellent. He has observed, perhaps judiciously, 
a gradual advance to public notice; and we shall be happy at a 
future day to congratulate him on the development of original 
matter, as valuable as that which he has translated with fidelityi 
and compiled with judgment. 

Abt. III. Observations on the Preparation, Utilityy ai^ 
Administrgiion of tlie Digitalis Pur purea, or Foxg love-in 
Dropsy of the Chest^^ Consumption^ Hemorrhage, Scarlet 
Fever, Measles, &c. including a Sketch of the Medical HiS' 
to2if qftla's Plants and an Account of the Opinions of thosi^ 
jiuthors who have written upon tty during the last thirty 
years. By William Hamilton, M. D. Physician, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, 8vo. pp. 214. liongman, and Co. 
1 807. 

IN the year 1775, Dr. Withering, a phyrician of Birnvinghain, 
borrowing the hint from a family recipe, began to prescribe 
foxglove in dropsical diseases. The anti-hydropic efficacy dis- 
covered in the' new medicine was transferred from one to an- 
other, until it reached the ears of Dr. Darwin, who finding that i* 
Reserved its character, publrshed in 1780 a few successful case? 
. in his son's posthumous essay. In the mean time Dr. Withering 
had been employed in carefully administering digitalis, and at- 
tentively observing its effects, and after subjecting it to a ten 
years^ trial, published a work strongly recommenaing the use df 
this medicin6 in ascites, anasarca, and hydrops pectoris. About 
^bis, time Dr^ Darwin inserted a pap^ in the Transactions of thr 
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College of .Physicians, m which he relates several cases of 
dropsy, and one of consumption, which had been cured by digi- 
talis. If experience had proved the efficacy of this medicine iti 
pulmonary consumption, this would have furnished one instance 
of mere speculation leading to practical advantages, as Dr. Dar- 
win had been led to prescrioe foxglove in phthisis pulmonalis, 
by the supposition that the ulcer of the lungs could not heal 
whilst pus continued to flow from it ; that this would cease a0 
loon as the absorption equalled the secretion of the ulcerated 
surface, and that this equalization might prot^ably be effected by 
a remedy which had so remarkable a power over the absorbent 
vessels. It was soon discovered however, that although fox- 
glove possessed great power over the lymphatic, it exercised a 
much more extraordinary one over the arterial system ; diminish- 
ing the rapidity of the circulation in a very considerable degree. 
In 1192, Dr. Ferriar of Manchester, related four cases of pul- 
monary hemorrhage, which were much relieved by the infusion 
of this plant. In 1799? Dr. Beddoes assisted to extend the anti- 
phthisical reputation of digitalis, by the publication of hid 
Western Contributions, although his praises of the medicine ia 
cases of consumption were founded not upon his own expe- 
rience, but upon that of his correspondents. Dr. Beddoes him* 
^If had met with little encouragement, but Dr. Fowler and Dr., 
Drake had apparently succeeded in curing several consumptive, 
patients by foxglove. ^ 

Every physician must have a theory, and Dr. Drake had hia. 
The hectic of consumption (according to him) arose from the 
absorption of oxygtniated pus. A medicine therefore, which 
would produce the absorption of the pus before it had time to 
become oxygenated, would remove the cause of hectic fever, 
and such a medicine was digitalis. A short time after the Wes- 
tern Contributions; appeared the Essay on the Causes, early 
Signs, and Prevention of Consumption. In the interval betwixt 
these publications. Dr. Beddoes had met with great and unex- 
pected success in the administration of foxglove in phthisis, 
and therefore again appeared before the public, stating his suc- 
cess, and painting our future triumphs over the disease in thfe 
vivid but fading colours of his eloquence. The attention of 
the public seems to have been completely roused by these ad- 
dresses, and the Medical Journal teemed with communications 
exhibiting various degrees of success. Dr. Ferriar about the^ 
same period published his pamphlet on the foxglove, in which, 
he depressed our hop^S of its efficacy in consumption, bat; 
rais.e^ them in regard tf lis use in inflammation, a^xd inflamnia** 
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tory fevers^. Then arose the question^ is digitalis a direct seda- 
tive? and Dr, Beddoes and Dr. Kln2:lake refused to exhibit ilia 
inflammatory diseases because they Believed it to be a stimulus. 
In 1800, Dr. Mossman published his essay on scrophiila and 
consumption, in which he speaks highly of foxglove in pulmo- 
nary consumption; and, in the same year. Dr. Drake through 
the medium of the. Medical and Physical Journal, transmitted 
an important record of his experience. Of fifteen cases of 
phthisis pulmonalis, five in the purulent state, and four in the 
incipient recovered under the use of digitalis: one in the pu- 
rulent state remained uncertain, and five in the same state died. 
Dr. Magennis, physician to the Naval Hospitals at Plymouth, 
used foxglove in his hospital practice with a success which wc 
believe has not been equalkd; and has detailed his experience 
in the Journal before mentioned. In 1801, appeared Dr. Bed- 
does* Essay on the Medical and Domestic Management of the 
Consumptive. In the use of, digitalis his success appears to 
have, fallen below the anticipated lcv*cl; and if his former pic- 
ture was enlivening, this was gloomy. If we pass over Dr. 
Reid's late essay on consumption, the next personage in the 
history of the medical- use of digitalis, is Dr. Hamilton of 
Bury St, Edmund's, the'author of the volume which lies be- 
fore us for examination. 

The "^rst chapter contains a sketch of the medical bistory of 
digitalis, in which the opinions of medical writers from the 
time of Dr. Withering to the present, are detailed. This sketch 
IS well executed, and will be found very useful to those who have 
no time or no inclination to consult the original writers from 
whom it wa§ derived. Wc come next to a chapter on the culti- 
vation and preparation of digitalis; thc«sum and substance of 
which is, that the plant which grows in gardens is as go©d as 
that which grows wild; that to avoid inequality of power, it 
ought to be gathered when the flovvcr stems have shot up; , that 
when prepared, it ought not to be kept longer than a year; that 
the intision is best for dropsical diseases, the tin'^iture for in- 
flammatory diseases, and the powder for less important diseases. 
A chapter follows" on the exhibition of digitalis, with prac- 
tical observations and reflections. Our author recommends Dr. 
Withering's infusion, which is prepared with ime drachm of the 
dried leaves and eight ounces of boiling water; to which when 
strained, one ounce of any aromatic spirit is to be added as a pre- 
servative. Of this preparation from three to six drachms arc to be 
given every eight hours. I\aiis(:a is not necessary to the diuretic 
eflects of the medicine. If Digitalis fails when employed alone, 
il ought to be combined with mercury. Foxglove is 53ore 
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useful in hydrolhorax than in any other dropsical affection. It \% 
much less useful in ascites and anasarca;' and in the«e diseases it 
much oitener requires to be. combined with auxiliary remedies. 

** I apprehend :hat tlie observation of Dr. Wit«£iiing respect* 
ing the difficulty of »i?7r//// affecting dropsical patients of consideraWt 
irriiability and tenseness of fibre, by th* Digitalis, wiil also b« 
found, in a great measure, to apply to the more gradual exhibition of 
the reniedy, when it is only intended to reduce the velocity of the cir. 
culatioa. In a great majority of instances this eftiect of FoxctLovk 
cannot be deptnded upon, and after the most cautious introduction 
•f the Tincture, with every attention to the circumstances by whicl> 
it's favourable action is promoted, the pulse cannot be diminislred iti * 
frequency, before such hostile symptoms have appeared as compel u# 
to abandon it!«use; or, the circulation bcoomes slower only when 
these unfarourable cons«qu«nces have taken place. An attentive con» 
sideration of the causes which seemed to prevent this operation of 
FoxGLOVB, by which I have so ofttn been foiled, has convinced m% 
that they are to be found in the presence of Inflammation, or of % 
tendency to inflammatory action, of the vascular system. In Dropsy^ 
where this disposition is scarcely ever present, the circulation is com"- 
inonly retarded by the use of Digitalis j and in HaemorrhagCj 
where this remedy produces more decided benefit, perhaps, thaa 
in any other species of disease, after the vessels have been emptied by 
repeated losses of blood, the depression of the pulse is almost in va» 
riable: — I presume, also, that in health mo great difficulty would b« 
found in causing this effect of FoxaLovE. But in Pneumonic Inflame 
mation, where the abatement of the impetus of circulation and th» 
increased activity of the absorbents would speedily cure the disease, 
until considerable loss of blood have taken place, these favourabl« 
consequences of the exhibition of this plant will be looked for in vain, 
I am aware that authority of no mean weight can be adduced against 
this decision. I have, however, been too often disappointed in my 
hopes of sparinjj tke further loss of blood, in inflamniatory affections, 
and especially, in Pneumonia, by the agency of Digitalis, not to 
be satisfied, that however respectable the Authors by whom it is supr 
ported, the opinion of thf* powere of this remedy over Inilamma- 
tion is ^incorrect. Towards the latter period of Pleurisy indeed, 
when bleeding proportioned to the- severity of the attack, and the 
strength of the patient shall have been pr«»mised, and when Vuiaica, 
notwithstanding, seems likely to take place ; or, if great secretion of 
mucus be present, and effusion apprehended ; this remedy will ttieii be 
found to deserve the t'ull extent *)f Dr. Cuhrir[s encomium upon it, 
prefixed to this volume.*' ' . . . 

The next chapter is on the use of Digitalis in hydrothorax'. 
Here the author judiciously explains the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing this disease from other affections of th^ chest. He b :i'*ves 
that the anasarca pubnonum is much more common than it is 
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generally understood to be ; and he advises the use of Fcxriove in 
hydrothorax, anasarca pulnionunj, and in cases oi s-.n; os^d 
organic alTcclions of the heart, bccaur^e he is or oi'/iioa 
that the symptoms commonly attributed to th-jFc affect iC':>?3 arc 
often combined with, or even arise fronr; t^riipsicil cftuoicui. 
The prudent physician will be cautious in making his prognosis 
with regard to any of these affections. Every man of ex ten- 
sive observation must occasionally have seen the fallacy of the 
common diagnostic signs of hydrothorax, not cxcept:::g the 
starting out of sleep with a sensation of suffocation. Tc is com- 
monly believed that polypi of the heart are uiiivcroaily formed 
after death. We have however seen one case, and heard of 
others, in which the chief symptoms were dyspnoea, j)alpitation, 

• and intermitting pulse, greatly aggravated by upward motion, 
and in which on examination after death, nothing could be 
discovered but a large firm polypus adhering to tlie inner surface 
of the left ventricle. It was not one of those long and slender 
coagula which are undoubtedly formed after death, but 'was 
large and firm, and like that described by Malpighi. No one 
can read the case related by Tulpius, without believing the pos- 
•sibility of these substances forming during life, and being the 
cause of dreadful and fatal symptoms. The reasons for suppos- 
ing that in these cases the symptoms arose from polypus of the 
heart, are shortly these; that no other cause of tlie symptmns 
could be discovered, and that this cause was safEcient to ex- 
plain them. How these polypi are formed, whether by coagu- 
lation of the lymph of the blood, «-or by an effusion of coagu- 
lable lymph from the internal surface of the heart, is another 

^ question, which we shall take an opportunity of discussing m 
another place. 

The chapter on Phthisis Pulmonalis contains nothing new. 
Dr. Hamilton thinks that Foxglove is useful only in the in- 
fancy of the dise<ise. He recommends it in haemorrhages after 
blood has been lost, the pulse has become soft, and all in- 
flammatory diathesis has ceased, when he thinks it will seldom 
fail. He advises the exhibition of the medicine also in the 
anasarca which follows scarlet fever, and in the latter stage of 
measles. — " It is in the advanced stages of measles, (he writes.) 
wben the disposition of the membranes lining the chest, to in- 
flammation shall have ceased, or have been overcome by appro- 
priate remedies, that it will be found most effectual in check- 
ing the consumptive tendency." 

The volume concludes with an appendix containing six 
cases of hydrothorax, successfully treated by digitalis; a reply 
to some objections stated by neighbouring practitioners to the 
use of the medicine in this 4i§ease, and a communication frow 
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Dr. Maclean, practitioner at Sudbury in Suffolk. This com- 
municaiion consists of cases of hydrothorax which were cured 
by digitalis and calomel, and some general observations on the 
use of the former medicine. Dr. Maclean has met with some 
cases of hydrothorax in peculiar constitutions which were not 
as usual relieved by this medicine. 

^* If, in addition to these, the limbs be of a dark livid hue; the 
patient of a full corpulent, or what is termed a cold i> hie gmatic habit; 
the bowels costive, more (jsptcially if they require the aid of active 
purgatives ; very little, if any, advantage is to be derived from the 
foxglove, either alone or in combination, in the fullest doses, and ad- 
ministered with the usual precautions : on the contrary, by the dis- 
tressing sickness, and other unpleasant symptoms which it pro- 
duces, it seems to retard the salutary operation of other remedies. It 
is proper, however, to remark, that when the disease occurs in such 
habits, the cure is in general tedious and* difficult. Experience there- 
fore has taught me not to build my hopts on the foxglove alon«: 
and if 1 have had more than ordinary success in the cure of this for- 
midable disease, it is to be attributed more to the united powers of 
the combinations used, than to any individual ingredient entering their 
composition. Digitalis, squills, calomel, crystals of tartar, the fixed 
vegetable alkali^ and a few other diuretics, when separately adminis- 
tered, will very seldom be found permanently to^cure the disease ; bul; 
by selecting, bleiiding,,and coinbining them together in certain pro* 
portions, according to the particular circumstances oi every case, 
which in no two instances are precisely alike, each of these seems to 
acquire additional efficacy, and the most salutary advantages will re- 
sult*;' and certain peculiarities of constitution will be found, in which 
some of these cannot be administcr<;d. Hence the necessity of the 
knowledge of the art of judicious selection and combination, which 
can only be acquired b}' long experience, aided by a close and patient 
attention to the operation of medicint, and the phenomena of the dis- 
ease I.shall only . observe, that by means of the combinations'! have 
been in the habit of using, my object invariably has been to accom- 
plish Bt once, ^r by one indication, what is generally attempted hy 
three. Thus, while adniinistering remedies for evacuating the water, 
the removal of any organic affection, or other cause which may have 
occasionedl its effusion, retard or prevent its al>sorption, as well as the 
restering the lost tone and strength of the habit at large, or of any 
particular organ, which generally forms a prominent leature of the 
disease, are held in view at the same time: llcace, as these vary in 
degree and kind in every case, so those combinations must be varied 
also in the same proportion ; and instead of decreasing the degree of 
debility already existing, the strength very generally imprgves from 
the beginning.*' 

Our readers will now be able to judge whether or no we are 
accurate in saying, that the important materialsYrom which this 
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book is made, ought to have been compressed into an essay for 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal. We agree with Dr, Hamilton 
that foxglove is a powerful and valuable medicine, and are quite 
willing to allow that this volume contains important practical 
observations very well stated and very aptly illustrated, but at 
the same time we contend, that they might have been stated in 
t smaller compass, and would thus have gained a far more ex- 
tensive circulation. 

Dr. Hamilton can claim no credit either for conciseness or 
novelty. His practical observations may be important, but 
they are old; yet we are not for this reason inclined to under- 
value the utility of his labours. The medical profession is far 
from being filled with reading men. When therefore a new 
ide^ is emitted, it escapes many, strikes feebly upon others, and 
produces its proper effect upon very tew. An important practical 
observation ought to be stated again and again. The repetition 
increases the quantity of evidence for the accuracy of the fact, 
impresses its importance on minds which it never would other- 
wise have reached, and renews impressions which time may hpavc 
obliterated. 



Art. IV. ^n Essay on the Diseases incident to Indian Sta* 
men^ or Lascars^ on l&ng voyages. By William Hunter, 
A. M. &c. Slc. Folio, pp. 236. Calcutta, 1804, 

ON the subject of tropical diseases we have- already several 
valuable works in the English language, and many im- 
portant practical improvements have been introduced into thif 
coRntry, by men who had passed a very early part of their 
lives in climates very different from our own. It would be a 
Taluable addition to our stoek of knowledge, could we procure 
a faithful history of the diseases to which men are more pecu- 
liarly exposed in every variety of climate ; and a set of medical 
travellers who should describe the distempers most prevalent in 
different latitudes, and in different states of society, would 
contribute in no slight degree to the advancement of our sci- 
ence. It cannot be doubted that both the physical and moral 
nature of man is modified by situation, and that the diseases of 
the body like the passions of the mind, acquire a greater degree 
of violence under the influence of a burning sim, and require 
, more prompt and powerful remedies. As we approach the polar 
regions, man becomes a phlegmatic and sometimes nearly a 
torpid animal; a(id the diseases to which he is liable are alti)ge- 
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ther disMmilar from those which prevail within the tropics. 
The plague and the yellow fever seem confined within A 
certain range of temperature; the latter certainly has never been 
known to prevail when the thermometer was below 80® of Fahr. 
and the extreme heat of summer in P'.gypt always puts a stop 
to the ravages of the plague. Scrofula seems confined to the 
4iativcs of colder climates, and though it may be continued for 
one or two generation^ in warm latitudes, it gradually dies away. 
Education, religious and political institutions, and different 
modes of life, modify the effects of climate^ and the army 
physician who is to guard against disease in different parts of 
the world, should attentively study the customs and the reme- 
dies employed by the nations among whom he may chance to 
be thrown. " In the East Indies it i« well known, that the native 
physicians are acquainted with several powerful vegetable re- 
medies. Dr. Buchanan has lately published an account of an 
Indian medicine, which after repeated trials has proved uni- ' 
formly successful in the cure of the toenia; And Dr. Baildon 
mentions a valuable remedy Called the oc-kow, which the Chi- 
nese employ in some complaints of the breast. It is satisfac- 
tory to find, that the surgeons in the service of the East India 
company are beginning to attend to the study of natural history^ 
and to investigate the nature of severalpeculiar diseases which 
occur in our oriental territories. In England the number of 
medical publications which annually iaeue from the press might 
be diminished* with advantage to the public; in India on the 
contrary we recontmend every practitioner to publish the result 
of his experience, and as far as we are concerned, we promise 
that he shall be very civilly treated. Mr. Hunter, the author of 
the present volume, was employed in hts capacity of marine 
surgeon to the company, to investigate the cause of the very 
great mortality which prevailed among the Lascars in some of 
the country ships returning from England. Besides the ordi- 
nary diseases which occur on ship-board, a peculiar distemper, 
which Mr. Hunter calls anasarca cacotrophica, proved by far 
the most destructive. As the most valuable and interesting part 
of the present volume relates to this disease, and to one of a 
nature very similar (if not precisely the same) which is ende- 
mic in Ceylon, we shall confine our remarks chiefly to this sub- 
ject. The surgeons of the different ships in which this^ species 
of anasarca prevailed, vary somewliat in their descriptions;" 
probably it did not always assume exactly tht same character, 
though there is enough of resemblance to justify similar medi- 
cal treatnaent. Mr. "Hunter has drawn up his account of the 
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anasarca cacotrophica from the different descriptions of the 
naval surgeons, and has given their testimonies in the appendix. 
The summary we shall extract. 

*' The disease commenced with oeckmatous swoHing of the feet, 
ftccompanicd with slitfncas and numbness of the joints. These two 
s^mptonis appear to have been so nearly simultaneous, that it is difficult 
to say which of them preceded the other. In sopie instances, an 
aversion from motion was observable for a day or two, before the ap- 
pearance of those complaints ; in others the men continued their 
usual exercise and dttty, while the swelling was confined to the feet. 
But it rapidly extended upwards, occupying the legs and thighs. When 
it reached the abdomen, it caused severe dyspnoea, which increased 
to such a degree that the patient seldom survived one day, after the 
distention had extended as high as the stomach. In one instance, the 
fatal dyspnoea was not attended with any perceptible swelling. Death. 
was preceded by pain at the scrobiculus ciwdis, increased by pressure; 
and about this time many had bilious vomitings. The face Avas swell- 
ed and bloat«d. • Thirst gi'eat during the whole disease, but much 
increased a little before death. Urine scanty, and voided with diffi- 
culty. They were in general costive. No account is given of th* 
Slate of the appetite, nor of the pulse. ' 

•* None of the cuses exhibited any swelling, sponginess, or bleeding 
of the gtfms ; or any spots or sores that could be deemed scorbutic, 
on the limbs, or any part of the body. Some indeed of the crew of 
the Arran^ had sores proceeding from an itchy, or herpetic affection ;• 
hut those appear to have rather served as a salutary drain, than to 
have formed a part of the disease. The whole duration of the com- 
plaint from the first seizure to its fatal termination,' was often com« 
prised within the the space of two days : and it appears to have seldom 
exceeded twenty. In the only dissection which was made of the dead, 
a small quantity of water was found in the cavity of the abdomen ; 
and the cellular substance all over the body was greatly distended 
•with the same fluid. The cavities of the chest and of the pericar- 
dium did not contain more than the usual quantity. The viscera of 
the thorax and abdomen were peifectly sound." 

Mr. Ross in his account of the diseases which prevailed on 
hpard the ship Porcher, mentions the presence of scurvy, and 
describes the symptoms of that disease as it occurred on board 
his ship. 

** Sixteen of the lascars were attacked with the scurvy, five of 
whom died before we made the Cape; the symptoms appeared as fol- 
lows : feet and legs became swelled and pitted on pressure, with pe- 
techias all over them ; g«'nerul lassitude, accompanied with great 
disinclination to motion ; gums looked livid and were tender to the 
touch at first ; the progress of the disease being rapid, the abdomen 
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soon was affected with difficult respiration; the aversion to motion 
increased as the swoUing of ihe body advanced; and towards the* 
latter stage of the disease the gums became spongy and foul, urine 
scanty and high coloured, face, arms, and hands became considerably 
swelled, and gave a degree of resistance to the touch; death shortly 
closed the scene. 

*' On opening two subjects, who were attacked in the manner de* 
scribed, and died of the disease, there was a considerable collection 
of fluid in the cellular membrane, but no unnatural appearance in 
the thoracic or abdominal viscera. With n*spect to the mode of 
treatment, the remedy adniijii^tfred first was a purgative, comppsed 
of calomel and jalap, and after its operation, an opiate ; one pint of 
Leer in a sound state, a few plumbs, s'j;^ai- and tea was dailv given 
to those who were ill, which had tae salutary effect of arresting the 
progress of the disease unrii IVo^h vcgctaijlcs were procured: some 
of them refusing to take the beer, &c. fell victims to their obstinacy. 
On the first of August we reached False Bay^ where we were abun- 
dantly supplied with oranges, which were the only vegetables procur- 
able at the season, in any quantity. At this time, ten of our people 
were confined to their hammocks unable to move without assistance; 
breathing laborious, gr^at languor, body and extremities considerably 
swollen : by the use of the fresh oranges in three days after our ar-, 
rival, those men were able to sit up, a short time in the day. On 
the 7th, which was the da}' we sailed, th(^y were so tar recovered as 
to walk about the deck a little, and in two weeks after our sailing 
they were perfectly recovered, and able to return to their duty. Na 
symptom of the disease re-appeared in the voyage." 

The great resemblance between the anasarca cacotrophica and 
scurvy as it is here described, must be evident at the first sight. 
In thenarrativeof Air. M'VVirther, surgeon to the Scaleby Castle, 
it is stated that they suffered much from scurvy which varied 
in the violence of the symptoms, but that dyspnoea was ob- 
served in all the cases, and generally, swelling of the lower ex- ' 
tremities ; the duration of the disease was by no means uniform ; 
some were carried off very suddenly \ others survived fouf^ five, 
and nearly six weeks. 

Mr. Christie's description of a disease called beriberi very, 
prevalent among the troops quartered at TrincomaUe, hears a 
sfriking resemblance to the anasarca cacotrqphica, and tp the 
scurvy as it appeared among the lascars.. 

** The beriberi is a disease ot a peculiar nature^ whieh has been ex- 
tremely frequent and fatal amoiigst all the troops, both Europeans and 
natives in this settlement. 

** In the 'milder cases of jthe disease, the patients are first attacked 
.with some stiffness of the legs and thighs, and this is succeeded by 
numbness an(J a;denia, sometimes paralysis of the lower eyreraitie^ 
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In the course of a few days, if not prevented by medicine, thes* 
symptoms are succeeded by swelling of the whole body, attended \y'\th 
a sense of fulness of the belly, and more particularly with weight and 
oppression at the prascordia, dys^pnoea, starting in the sleep, and all the 
usual symptoms of hydrothorax. In the latter .stagl*, the dyspnoea 
and anxiety become extreme, the uneasiness at the epigastrium in- 
creases, attended with almost constant vomiting, and occjisiunally 
spasms of different muscles; the pulse becomes very feeble, the lips 
and countenance livid, and the extremities cold. Some fever with 
delirium often aow accedes and terminates the life of the unfortu- 
nate sufferer. In the more sudden and severe instances, the patients 
from the first complain of universal debility, and extreme oppression, 
aqxiety and dyspnoea. In some of these instances, the process of th« 
disease is so rapid that it carries off the patient in six, twelve, twenty- 
four, or thirty-six hours.alter its first attack ; more frequently how- 
ever, its duration is for several weeks. In a few cases where tiie disease 
was no less fatal, there .was not any swelling observable externally ; 
but the patient with the other symptoms had evidently the bloated 
leucophlegmatic face of a dropsical person. 

^' Upon dissection of different subjects who had died of this disease, 
mote or less water was found in one or all the cavities of the chest; 
most commonly in the pericardium, but in general, more inconsider- 
able than might have been expected from the violence of the symptoms* 
The cellular substance surrounding the heart was in some instances 
loaded with water; and the heart seemed in two or three cases of aa 
uncommon size. ' In one instance, in which the progress of the disease 
had beeu very rapid, 1 found a large ccagulum of lymph in the right 
auricle. The cellular substance of the lungs was in many cases loaded 
with water. In a few cases jilso, there was water effused in the cellular 
substance on the surface of the brain ; and in one instance, more than 
an ounce of water was collected in the ventricles. In most cases, water 
was found in the abdomen, and cellular membrane throughout tht 
body ; and in many subjects there was a remarkable obesity, even after 
n long continuance of the disease, and of the use of mercury, anti- 
mony, and other powerful medicines. Men of every constitution are 
occasionally attacked with tfee beriberi, but the aged and debauche'd 
seem to be most liable to it; and men who have once had the com- 
plaint, are the most subject to it in future, I have remarked that a 
very great proportion of the patients seized with this disease, w^remen 
who were accustomed to lead a sedentary and debauched life, such 
as taylors, shoemakers, &c. who when working at their trade are of- 
ten excused the duty of the field, and by their double earnings, 
arc enabled to procure a larger quantity of spirits than the olheY men, 
1 have never met with an instance of this complaint in a woman, 
an ofliccr, or a boy under twenty M^Hhough persons of every descrip- 
tion, seem equally liable to the other dis%'^scs o( the place, such as f^ 
\er3 flux, or liver complaint. 

.<' It 
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** It would appear^ that a ttily for some monthton the station, is al- 
most essential for the produclio9 of the disease; and that the greatest 
predisposition to itepcists, when troops have beenabuUt eight or twelvf 
months in the settlement. 

*^ The 72d Regiment, and Coast artillery, landed here in July, 
1795. The beriberi was with them mott pn>valent in tke autumn of 
^'^DGl hut they had little of it in March, 1797, ^»hen it wa* extremely 
frequent with the 1st battaliun European infantry, who had arrived 
here in August 1 7%, 

** The 80lh Regiment relieved the72din March, J797, but suffered 
little from the disease, till the November following. Vi'he Honourable 
Company's Malay corps arrived here, from Jaffnapatnam, in June, 
1797 ; but the complaint did not appear amongt»t them till the January 
following, when it became very frequent aiKi fatal. Two huDdrt'd 
drafts joined th« $Oth~ at Trincomalie, on the 3d of January, 1 79^ ; but 
none of these men had the disease in January,* Fel^ruary, or ^larch^ 
although it was then very frequent with the other men of the rcgi* 
menc; since that time, however, these drafts hare been 'at least as sub- 
ject to it as the other men." 

Thiat there is a great affinity between this disease and scurvy^ 
cannot be denied ; yet, according to Mr. Christie, acids, which 
are among the roost powerfiil remedies in scur\y, were not sue* 
cessful in the cure of beriberi. Mr, Colhoun, with no other 
tnedicines than lime-juice, arrack, and nourishing diet, cured 
ten patients, who were aflfected with this coinplaiut on board 
the Stiding Castle, the crew of which were afflicted with tha 
anasarca cacotrophica; vitriplic acid and spruce beer proved thf 
most effectual remedies. Whatever induces debility, be it cold, 
poor living', idleness, despondency or fatigue, seems to havd 
rendered the system more obnoxious to the disease called beri* 
beri, and the same causes, on board ship, induced the anasarca 
cacotrophica. The analogy • of both to scurvy is so consider- 
able, that we think it ought to influence the medical treatment. 
Mr. Hunter conceives, that the absence of spongy gums and of 

Eetcchiae, suffices to prove the difference of the diseases. Oii 
oard Lord Anson's ship, which probably suffered more from 
scurvy than any other vessel upon record, spongy gums were ofteu 
absent even in the last stages of the disorder, and Lind records 
many similar instances. In the account of the diseases which ap- 
peared on board the Porcher, all the symptoms, which constitute 
the anasarca cacotrophica, were present, with the addition of pe«* 
techis and spongy gums. The petechias cannot be considered 
as the pathognomonic symptom, the absence of which would 
imply the absence of the disease. It is, indeed, a matter of 
trifling importance^ where we place this disease in the nosology, 
provided we can lay down effectual rule* for its treatments 
VOL. I. Ko. 2. V* Mr« Huntei* 
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Mr. Hunter argues in the present publication, as if the reirie- 
dies to be employed yaried greatly in the two diseases, and con- 
sequently that it became highly important to determine whether 
the beriberi should be placed among dropsies, or be consider- 
ed a species of scurvy. . To us it appears that in either case, 
a class of remedies might be employed applicable to both dis- 
eases. We wouU particularly recommend the crystals of tartar, 
a remedy which does not seem to have occurred to our Indian 
brethren, and which, both by its diuretic and acid properties, 
seems calculated to answer a double purpose.^ In other respects, 
the treatment seems to have been judicious : fresh provisions, 
change of situation, and nourishing diet, seem chiefly to have 
been relied on. We have read the pnesent volume with consi- 
derable interest, and can strongly recommend it to those young 
men, who are about to engage in the service of the East-India 
Company. 



Art. V. A Dissertation on Gout; exhibiting a new View of 
the Origin^ Nattere^ Cause, Cure and Prevention of that 
afflicting Disease ; illustrated and confirmed by a variety of 
original and communicated Cases. — Additional Cases of Gout 
in further proof of the salutary Efficacy of the cooling 
Treatment of that affliciing Disease, with Illustrative 
Annotations in its Support, Controversial Disctissions, and a 
Fiew of the present State and future Prospects of thi 
Practice, By Robert Kinglake, M. D. &c. 8vo. pp. S48 
and 412. Taunton, PooTej London, Murray, 1804 and 
1807. 

SINCE the distinguished era when observation and expe- 
riment became extensively introduced into scientific reseacb, 
medicine has received accessions of information the most va- 
luable and important. It has not however, advanced in the 
career of improvement with a rapidity proportionate to that of 
other branches of science ; and it ha^ not like them, escaf)ed 
controversy on occasions where experimental scrutiny in its 
utmost severitymight be exercised; indeed, controversy was not 
more violent, • arrogant and tenacious, ^f when moist and dry 
held everlasting war," and when syllogism with its multiplied 
imperfections, was alone employed to teraainate the contest. 
This, no tenderness for the honour of inductive philosophy need 
tempt us to conceal^ for the admission is no impeachment of 
' its 
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its excellence : the ftmbiguous^ iatricate and mysterious nature 
of those events which are the basis of le^timate medical in^ 
quixy, and which constitute its evidence^ is at once a sufficient 
explanation and defencet. ' 

The necessity of a continual appeal to facts in every attempt 
to establish general principles^ we do most thoroughly acknow*> 
ledge, but we do not, conceive that correct opinions in medical 
scien<;;e can ever prevail, whilst narratives obviously partial, . 
obscure and distorted, shall be accepted as adequate data. 
Facts of this description are adverse to the progress of science, 
as the judicious and reflecting part of the profession must often 
liavt occasion to feel ; it is through, the unguarde admission 
of whatever is confidently alleged to have happened in tfas 
manner and from the cause which the asserte^ inchnes to maia'- 
tain, that the most absurd doctripes obtain extensive adoption, 
the most glaring impositions a high degree of public renown. 

li is greatly to be wished that we ware in possession of pre^- 
cise rules for determing the validity of medical evidence: this 
however is more to be desired than expected. Without attempt* 
ing to discover such rules, which would open an inquiry far 
too extensive for our piresent us^dertaking, we may with aavan'^ 
•lage reaaind our .readers in the language of a. very intelligent 
writer, that ^^ th« evidoace requisite to prove or disprove any * 
proposition in the science of m(rdicine is of a peculiar kind,> 
differing materially from that species of proof which satisfies 
a court of law. Both direct and circumstantial evidence which 
would leave no doubt in the breast of judges and juries, have 
often not the slightest taiidency to render a medical fact even 
probable. The declarations and «ven oaths of the -most con^ 
#cientioas, disinterested, and able men, are all insufficient.'' 

Of the difference and the difficulty here stated in the appli« 
cation of facts, a satisfactory account may easily be offered. 
Every fact relating to the cause or to the cure of cuseases com>- 
prebends, in aigreater or lesser degree, opinion, and this opinion 
lew men, whatever may be th^r powers o£ discrimination, can 
separate from the part which is strictly fact. When, for -exam- 
ple^ it is asserted that a disease has been removed by the applica^ 
tion of any particular medicine, a fact is supposed to be advanced 
which every person of correct sensations is competent to estab- 
lish; yet two ofMuions are involved in the allegation, which it 
is sometimes impossible and always difficult completely to sup- 
port: the first'opinion is that the disease is that, and that only, 
which is mentiofied ; the second, that it has been, removed by 

the medicine, and by the medicine alonei When mM^Btji o£ 

inert. 
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inert, unorgmiied matter act on each other, the cireuTnstancea 
ttid the result are i^ simple and so obvious, that no ambiguitjr 
i^pecting the cause and the correspondent event can arise: 
hence the indisputable demonstrations, and the incontestibie 
principles of mechanical philosophy. But where vitality haa 
Oeen superadded to organization, and that magnificent append- 
age to the human fabric by which it is at once distinguished^ 
informed and exalted, has likewise been conferred, the utmost 
perplexity obtains. The combined power of these principles, 
the vital and intellectual, suspending, opposing or co-operating 
with the means which art employs^ often produces the conse- 
quencas wholly or in part, which we by ignorance inevitlble, 
scribe to the means alone : it becomes at one time a pre« 
aerving, at another a healing power; protecting the system 
against that destruction which error might have produced, or 
femoving that malady which the incompetency of art might 
have suffered to prevail. Hence we may understand why sa 
many articles in so many disorders, thoitgh possessing opposite 
quahties^ are found to be safe, efficacious or even infallible; 
why acid and alkali, stimulant an4 sedative, heating and cooling 
means, in the very same disorder have obtained the most stre- 
nuous advocates and the loudest applause; and hence we may 
perceive why observation and experience should have authorized 
Dr. Heberden to assert, that *^ new medieines and new methoda 
of cure perform miracles for a while.*' 

Into the foregoing train of reflections, we have been led l^ 
an attentive consideration of the various opinions and practices 
which have been proposed for the explanation and cure of gout^ 
with particular reference to a review of the writings of Dr, 
Kinglake, and those of his opponents an^ defeifdents. Thia 
'Contp6yersy, in which each party claims exclusively, the merit 
of using for their weapons fact aiid experience^ is unquestionably 
of great importance; but the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted we must with little exception reprobate, as it is far more 
personal than philosophical ; and be our decision what it may 
m regard to the state of the gouty system^ we must declare that 
the humoral pathology has flourished in its worst form, and that 
fnorbid ficrimony has prevailed with its most mischievous and 
virulent activity. 

It is worthy of remark that t«ro of the latest dutd best estai^ 
lished 9'ttempts to cure the gout, (with the exception perhapt 
of the Rev. WilU^i^ Barclay's amibiiioiis pilU,) have originated 
from early and peculiar determinations of niind : thus from Dr* 
Kiaglake w« derive the following valuable information. 

5 
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^* My earliest independent ipecuktiiins «a dt« oatuiv of diseate^ 
(now nearly twenty yeafs si^ce) were founded on temperaiure and '\i 
occasional vaiiations. The obvious expamion and contraciioH which 
ibccompany increased and diminished heat were in my judgment of 
the most extensive and important application in the doctrine and cure 
of diseases. But the theory of repulsive motion, as explained by 
the ingenious Mr. Humphrey Davy (in his Essay on Light, Heat, &c.) 
in d^ejection of material heat, has contributed greatly to elucidate 
and confirm my previous view of the subject." Note, page 78. 

Mr. Welles the other great discoverer before hinted at, ^^in tb€ 
retrospect of his life, finds that he had an early aptitude to at- 
tempt to discriminate some of the more obvious qualities of 
vegetable substances by the appearance they exhibited to the 
eye:*' this gentleman wc trust will illuminate the world by hia 
^peculafions on ** the cause of this propensity,** and " shew the 
degree of perfection which it attained,^' by pointing out what 
must be ot incakulalle advantage^ •* the mode of oetermining 
whether a tree bore sweet or sour apples, &c. by the configu- 
ration of the leaf or the twig:" and Dr. Kinglake will surely not 
withhold the precious fruits of his lucubrations, the promised 
Tkermonosologia^ which have been maturing ever since the 
first glimmerings of that intellect, now blinding us by its me- 
ridian splendour. 

It will or ought to be remembered by our readers, that the 
frst annunciation of Dr. Kinglake's ** New Viewvof the Na- 
ture and Cure of Gouty Affections," was made through the me- 
dium of the Medical and Physical Journal, in the year eighteen 
hundred and one, conferring like the planet Piazzi, an extra- 
ordinary dignity and lustre on the infant century, r This 
communication^ with a second transmitted through the same 
channel in the following year, is republished with several ad- 
ditional articles extracted from the same periodical work, as* 
an appendix to the first systematic treatise in elucidation of the 
new views, entitled *^ a Dissertation on Gout." Inspecting 
the objects of the author, we obtain immediate information, 
for in the first page of the preface the following passage occurs: 

*' Whatever obloquy may befal my endeavours to correct the errors 
of science, and of vulgar adoption on this subject, it will not repress 
my ardour for establishing the truth of positions so important as that ' 
gout differs in no essential circumstance from comn^on inflammation ; 
that it IS not a constitutional but merely a local afiection ; that its 
gientttae seat is exclusively in the ligamentous and tendinous structure, 
that its attack 1% never lalutary ; that it should neither be enVrouroged 
ot protracted; nnd that if aieasonably and appropriately treated, it 
is as^easily re^iedijGible as inflammatory excitement on the muscular, 
cvticular, or any other description of organic texture." » 

Were 
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Were we not reatrained by a certain indescrlbaWc dread of 
lleingt convicted of an attachment to the humoral pathology, 
that greatest of all possible crimes, we should hazard the ex* 

iiression of an apprehension, that Dr. Kinglake and several of 
lis correspondents are not really acquainted with the disease on 
which they have written. In a perusal of the second section, 
purporting to treat *^ of the nature and constitution of gout,*' 
ufe have soueht in vain For circumstances essential m ihe 
general train of symptoms denoting the >disease ; and have 
found affections such as rheumatism, white swelling, gout, 
fiprains and common infiamn^ations, declared iohcfundamentally 
the same; affections, which a degree of ignorance that it wOuld 

, not be safe for us verbally to characterize, or blindness ^^ struc- 
turaP* could alone confound. It may perhaps be alleged that 

^ Ihis chapter does not profess to convey a history of the disease; 
but somewhere certamly ** the strict podagral character qf 
arthritic affection' ought to have been dispalyed, and no 
division appears to us more suitable. When we refer to the 
descriptions of Hoffman, Cullen, and Darwin, whose intellects 
the abhorred *^ rtiateries morbV^ cannot be supposed to have 
vitiated, we shall find that although the inflammatory affection 
is sometimes what Dr. K. assumes it always to be, sudden and 
primar}', yet> that in the greatest number of cases it is pre- 
ceded for several days, by a degree of torpor of the whole body, 
and in particular, by disturbance of the functions of the sto-' 
mach; by an unusual degree of coldness of the feet and legs,, 
and a suppression of their cutaneous discharge; by numbness 
alternating wath a sense of prickling in the lower extremities, 
frequent cramps and unusual turgescence of the veins. It is 

. further of especial consequence to observe that with the for- 
mation of the paroxysm, these constitutional symptoms are 
known to decline, and that when the disease ceases entirely 
after remaining for some time-in a joint, it generally leaves the 
person in perfect health, enjoying greater ease and alacrity both 
of body and mind than had for a long time been experienced* 
This, Dr. Heberden who is not disposed to admit the curative 
influence of the gout, allows to have been the opinion of about 
one third of the number of those afflicted with the disease whom 
he had attended. Observation, as extended and as unexcep- 
tionable a3 Dn K/s, although not detailed with the same parade 
.of cases, has likewise shewn, that where the inflammatory 
symptolns have suddenly ceased, severe constitutional derange- 
ment has ensued ; and for these reasons, with *^ the senseless 
Aiflexibility of habitual prejudice/' and "'the stupid habit of 
Unintelligent adoption/* de we still pcjRsist in our opinion 

that 
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that the disease taken as a whole, is not confined to the partt 
where by external appearances its presence is most strikingljp 
manifested. 

As we wish that our readers should be informed why th« 
causes productive of gout, which are well fitted to excite con-r 
stitutional derangement, should notwithstanding aflfect exclu-. 
sively the most distant and least susceptible parts, we insert tb^ 
following passage: 

^^ Vanoas causes connected with temperatnrc, diet, and constitn* 
tioD, operating on systematic excitability^ may from accidental pre<» 
ponderance of motiye susceptibility on the ligaments and tendoQa^ 
finally exert a concentrated or inflammatory influence on these parta^ 
and thus induce the formal character of local gout. It must not f 
then be contended, that the gout constitntionaUy existed before Its 
appearance in the affected parts, as that would iuYolre the solecism 
of glTing being to a nonentity." 

It will not we trust be supposed that to <quote, implies to un«* 
derstand what is quoted : from the suspicion of such presump-* 
tion n>€ wish to be preserved ; we, who in mute astonishment^ 
and comparative littleness, filled with veneration the most pro-r 
found, have^azed upon the sublimely mysterious pages of Or« 
Kioglake. We know, that ^' when we cope him in bis darkest 
moods, he must be full of matter,^' and therefore we present pas-r 
sage^ which to us are sealed, to such bright intellects as are quar 
lified to unfold them :' in verification whereof, we introduce the 
following paragraph, satisfied that wheresoever found, its illu-r 
minating influence will be hailed with rapture. *' Animalized 
matter derives from organic arrangement^ active powers, evo-^ 
Ivable form J and only tenable with that peculiar fabric.'' 

Having shewn in what manner the causes opetate whicl>»in<r 
duce the formal character of local gout, we shall complete th« 
account by the following descriptive statement of the circum^ 
stances which enable them to produce a disease, ^* whose very 
dalliance is torture, and whose frequent jembraces are more odi-r 
ous than death.^' 

'' The dense compactness of this fabric (the Hgaroentous and tendi* 
nous,) gives to its nervous, vascular, aud cellular substances, sentiT 
ent, uritative^ and resisting powers, peculiarly adapted to induce the 
painful conflict sustained, when from any cause these parts are subv 
jected to inflammatory violence. . Strong derivant excitement, im- 
pulsive afflux of fluids, and unyielding contractility of vessel^ air^ 
sufficient to furnish the most distressful phenomena of gout.'' 

In the spirit of dullness and humility unfeigned, we implorf 
Dr. Kinglake, if the love of the unintelligible shovild so far pre* 
vail as to require a republication of his work, that he will con« 

' descend ' 
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descend to instruct us in what manner *^dense contpacinessj** that 
i$, dense density ^ or compact compactness^ can operate iti giving 
sentient and irritative power to the pirts where it prevails? 

That we may not be accused of imposing on Dr. Kingkke 
the alleged identity of sprain, rheumatism, gout, white swdl- 
jng, and all the forms of phlegmonous inflammation, which our 
surfi:ical readers may think rather absurd, we deem it requisite 
to allow hinx to appear in our vindication : 

'^ Ligamentous excitability, stimulated to the eKtent of infiamma. 
tory action, may assume difierent forms, bat changes not its fanda. 
mental nature. In the lumbago, or disease of the lumbar vertebral 
ligaments, the sciatica, or hip gont, the white swelling, or ligamentoui 
§ iniiaramation and thickening of the knee and otheif joints, are Tariouf 
examples of inflamm^ory excitement of the same structure as thtt 
which is the seat of gouty irritation; and these acknowledge no other 
difference than what consists in degree and situation.'^ p. l6* 

But even this magnitudinal and positional dekci of identity 
must be rejected, and the identity be admitted without qualifica- 
tion, provided we may finish the syllogism, of which Dr. K. has 
furnished the first and middle terms. ** It may tlien be afSrmciij 
as has been already incidentally hinted, that 

^' No difference whatsoever exists between gout and other 
forms of inflammation, but in circumstances of degree and si* 
tuation ;'* p. 30. but, 

*^ Inflammatory excitement is universally similar, whatever 
be its degree or situation;*' p. 38. ergo. 

Gouty and other forms of injlaniination are absolutely and 
iinconditionally the same. 

Let a surgeon, who has casually learned or personally felt, 
that gout often leaves the part which it first attacked «nd fixes 
on another, refer to bis experience, fo determine whether 
he has ever seen the wrist in sympathetic accordance with the 
ancle, suddenly sprain whilst the patient sat at rest in an easy 
chair; should he dqcide in the negative, Dr. K. will demonstrate 
to him, that the truth had been obscured, by unwholesome exha- 
lations from the humoral dcictrines, and -by purging his visual 
ray will exhibit to him the truth of the following assertions: 

^^ The inflammation induced on the ligaments and tendons by 
external violence, and which is significantly termed sprain, discovers 
as strong an identity with gouty irritation as occurs in rheumatic 
aiieciion. The same parts are bubject to inflammatory excitement, 
and the same effects arc consequently manifested. Exquisite pain^ 
immobility of the affected joint, efflorescence, er shining tumefaction, 
associative affection of other joi/tta^ and more or less of systematic 
irritation, at once characterise ligamentous and tendinous extension, 
called sprain, and present an imposing catalogue of either gouty or 
rheumatic symptoms." P. 15. 

' ^ Of 
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Of the occurrence of white swelling in a part, in consequenoe 
of being <* ussociatively hound in, indissoluble j>jarlicipiUion,'^ np 
evidence occurs, we make bold to maintain^ in aiiy writer froin 
Hudibras to Hunter ! ! 

Jn the first part of the next section, treating ^^ of the re- 
jnoteand proximate causeof gout/* we are favoured with a reca- 
pitulation, and even a repetition of many of the excellent 
ihings, which had been, several times so cleverly said in the for- 
mer : an account of the remote causes, as generally conveyed by 
systematic writers, graced however by the florid ?md epithetic 
diction peculiar to our eloquent Doctor, is then introduced; 
and a display of the proximate cau«e follows, done so much in 
his best manner, that although incomprehensible by our Boer 
baavian brains, we cannot resist the temptation to insert it. 

^' The proximate cause of gout resnlts from the aggregate efficlencyr 
of the remote causes, and is truly the disease itself. This efficiency, 
or proximate cause, by which the disease is constituted, consists in an 
agitated and an increased degree of vital or repulsive motion in the 
afected parts. ^ By vital motion is meant a repellenCjfj subsisting 
between the constituent particles of all matter. This innate power or 
property is, by a law of nature, spontaneously evolved from atomicdl 
surfaces^ and assumes character and dcterminal force when issuing 
from the congeries or combination of' material substances^ which forms 
specific or particular structure. The exertion of this uniyersally 
repellent power in tfie organic fabric of the animal economy is life 
or vital motion. The action of this power denotes itself in animal 
feeling, as htat; an undistingvishable identity ^ therefore, wlth-respect 
to the object, subsists between what has been variously denominated 
repulsive motvm^ vital action, and heat* This view of the nature of 
vital power instructively develops and explains the real cause of all 
the distressing torture occurring in inflammatpry gput, [gout then is 
not always inflammation] to consist in aln^ost a combusttve degree of 
redundant heat^ or repulsive motion,'' p.7^- 

During the paroxysm of ,gout, it was supposed by Hippo- 
crates, Cardan, Sennertus, Liger, Sydenham, Stukely, and 
others, who believed in arthritic acrimony, whether as a flatus, 
spirit, or aura, a sharp, salt subtle humour, or ^^ ^ liquid phos- 
phorus and subtle poisonous ga^^' that the peccant matter was 
thrown on the extremities by nature, optima morborum medf" 
catrixy for the relief of the systeou Dr. K. disposes of bis 
cause of , the disease in the same way. *' Gouty excitement,'* 
says he, ** is an agitated and consequently an excessive evolur 
tion of vital wstiony endeavjuring to escape by the affected part, 
torturing the sentient fibre by its accumulated force.' ^The 
idea of gout being a combustion or conflagration, occurs in a 
treatise published by Dr, Stukely in the year i734^ to recom- 

voL, X. i^o. 2. X mend 
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mend) as a safe "and infallible cure for the gout, "awflrw oily 
composition, prepared by Dr. Rogers, an eminent apothecary 
•and licensed practioner at Stamford,"' " The matter of gout is a 
certain fiery drop like liquid phosphorus, a caustic animal salt, 
dissolved in a rectified spirit of animal juices, which being dis- 
agreeable to the animal economy, is thrust out by nature into 
the glands that separate the oil, in order to extinguish it there ; 
like pptting a piece of hot iron, or live charcoal, into a vessel 
of oil ; it extinguishes the iron or coal, but sets the oil on fire, 
which causes all the symptoms of the gout. The pain and heat 
by degrees derive a vast flux of blood and humours, which dis'- 
tesid all the circumjacent vessels, in order to quench the incen- 

Two sections of this work still remain to ba noticed, the first 
treating of the cure, the other of the prevention of the gout : 
the latter conveys many laudable precepts in fipivour of tempe- 
rance, which have however been detailed with equal force and 
less hypothetical complexity by Dr. Cadogan ; who it may be 
recollec1:ed, effected a radical cure of the disease by temperance, 
abstipence, and peace of mind; of the paroxysm, by milk, 
meekness, soft water, gentle laxatives, and bread poultices. In 
regard to the cure, it is admitted by Dr. Kinglake, that the 
cooling treatment, or rather the topical application of cold 
water, was recommended by Celsus, and pursued by Harvey 
and others : he is not therefore to be understood as laying claim 
to the honour of originality; but as he assures us, that ** the 
treatment was deduced from theory," we must grant that the 
practice was new to bim, when he undertook it for the purpose 
of supporting his theory* '^" The ownership/' says he, 
" claimed by me, hits scientific investigation;'* of which, if 
we dan imagine the depth to which literary depredators will 
descendy>wc may ^ pronounce the propertv perfectly* secure. 
There is one claim to merit, which in settling the doctor's pre- 
tensions, ought not to be forgotten ; those spell-like fascinations, 
which have commanded experience, and charmed into a belief 
that to adopt his opinions was to break through the bondage of 
authority, and shake off the degrading tetters of prejudice. Im- 
mediately several minor spirits discovering buoyancv and ele- 
vation unhoped for before, by corruscating in the train of this 
medical magician, appeared as contributing proselytes : they weifc 
liberal, judicious, ingenious and enligfitc7ied cultivators of 
practical medicine ; men to n^hom the best interests of the heah 
ing^rt might be safclu confrded; Xifhose commmiications disco- 
vered much scientific liberality and public benevolence ; evincing 
2nge?niousness and love o/Xriilh; proceeding wilh a correctness 

of 
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of investigation honourable to science^ and with a warmth of 
be7ievolence hjonourable to their jtelings ; (Vide Annotations 
passim^) In short, through the medium of those delicious anno- 
tations to the cases published in the appendix, such ,a stimulant 
dose of flattery was exhibited, that in .the short space of three 
years, a ponderous volume of cases and annotations (in which 
abundant provocatives for another are supplied) has been evacu<*> 
ated from the Taunton press. In the business of compliment^ 
there must be reciprocity ; and whilst the impertinent scurrility 
of the Hunts and Edlins, and the whole tribe of reviewers, 
rages with its utmost malignity, thie Doctor may exclaim with 
FalstafF, ^^ Let there come a tempest of provocation, I will 
shelter here." * . • 

In discussing the merits of the practice recommended and 
pursued by Dr. Kinglakc, we must be directed entirely by the 
best experience which we are able to collect. A priori it is 
obvious, we should have decided that when a temperature ex- 
ceedingly elevated prevails, nothing could be more properly or 
fiuccessfully resorted to, than fluid media of temperatures con* 
siderably inferior. No energy of prejudice could have resisted 
this conclusion, if powerful facts had not occurred to oppose 
its application. Were we to enter into the merits of the theory 
of oqr author, if we may be allowed to abuse the term merits,, 
hy using it where defects only are to be found, we might per- 
l^aps succeed in shewing, that Dr. K. has committed the trivial 
oversight of taking the effect for the cause ; and that whilst he 
conceived himseif to be engaged in subduing the cause, he was 
iperely alleviating a symptom. This alleviation we ought not to 
diespise, because we know that the effects of diseased action may 
become sources of new derangement, or that tb^re may be 
symptomata symptomatum. But if preternatural heal, the 
effect should so far absorb our attention, as to withdraw it from 
the use of means which have a more radical influence, or if the 
^leviation should be procured with the risk of inducing danger 
more serious than the disease itself, the simple dictates of pru- 
dence would compel us to forbear. The cases published by Dr. 
K. have, we acknowledge, allayed the fervour of our dread of 
cold applications, but they do not annihilate the evidence ad» 
duced by many enlightened practitioners, that gout may be 
repelled, or that gouty action in an extremity may he transfer"*, 
r^d to parts where it would have the power to produce much 
greater mischief. We cannot confide in an indiscriminate de- 
claration of safety, and therefore we regret, that criteria have 
not bew discovered, distinguishing the oases in which it would 
\kQ dafe, froip those in which it woujd be dangerous' to attertipt 
tU^ alleviation, In this respect, as in many others^ the proce^ 
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dure of Dr. Cu^ric, might, with the utmost benefit have been 
imitated. In the elegant and classical treatise on the affusion of 
Cold water in fever, wKich may indeed lay claim to the title of 
*' a scientific inve9tigation,'**arrd have that claim allowed, precise 
ind perspicuous bounJaries are described, within which the 
fnischief producible by the misapplication of a practice generally 
salutary, will not be found. Had equaf urbanity, candour, 
ind ability regulated the inq^uiry into the operation of the same 
power in gouty affections, its progress would have been much 
accelerated; and aii active, interest in deciding the question 
would have appeared among the higher branches of the pro- 
fession. 

The lofty, unmodified pretensions of Dr. Kinglake, will not 
we suppose descend from their towering elevation to admit the 
necessity for distinctions such as we demand ; his panacea, like 
fte boasted implements of public and avowed empiricism^ must 
be universal. In many hundred instances, nay thousands, we 
are told, ilhas manifested) no destructive power, and "the utmost 
vigilance has been unable to adduce a single unequivocal testi- 
mony to its discredit, and but very few indeed" that are even 
pretended to afford evidence against its safety,*' (additional 
cases p. 408.) Dr. K. has not surely yet to learn that the want 
of published ftnsuccessful cases in the early stages of a practical 
inquiry, does not amount to positive proof that none have oc- 
curred:, this proof of excellence once attached to the promising^ 
but iiovv aln^ofet fbrgotteri aerial performances of Beddaes, the 
sanative grimiaces of Mesmer, the metallic talistnan of Perkiri*, 
and the wonderful acidulous gout tincture of Welles. Dt» K, 
ought not to forget that he has interfered with the regular pro- 
gress of evidence, by declamatio'hs against prejudice, illiberality, 
and ignorance, from which in his earliest communications, he 
decided that all opposition must necessarily flow. Dr. K. will 
iarth^ recollect that the constitution of the ^ledical order, doe^ 
not compel any man to criminate himself by stepping forward 
to proclaim his professional murders, and announcing, for the 
certain promotion of his interest, that he had consigned to the 
grave a patient ot a friend whose existence had been committed 
to his care. Success it ought to be remembered is acknowledgecj 
with more satisfaction than defeat: and it is more comfortable 
fo take credit with the public for the preservation, than the de- 
struction of life. 

We cannot allow topr^ K. that no case uneqi^i vocally hostife 
to the practice, has occurred. Th6 late Mr, Edlin, sui^on'in 
Uxbridge, produced one 'which is decisive 30 far as tpedical 
evidence can be decisive^ and which no BOphis^icaJ eav|Hiiigi 
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or splenetic abuse can ever invalidate, (Vide Ediin's two cases 
of goutt) It is the case of Mr. Baker, also a surgeon of emi-* 
nence, who in the first attack of gout, applied to his infiamed 
feet ice and cold water: this practice was followed by most se* 
rious injury t« the vital functions, which even Dr. K. in hii 
i^ply tacitly admits, and he is driven to the necessity of main- 
taining without the shadow of a reason, that death which en-^ 
sued, was occasioned by the medicines employed. These symp-* 
toms were 7iot owing to gout driven to the contents of the 
thorax or abdomen, " for neither of them (referring to Dr. 
Haworth and Mr. Edlin,) with all their flippancy of decision* 
ever saw a case ef repelled gout;" (reply to Edlin p. 27 ;) ^" the 
symptoms were those of systematic cammottan frejji sympa-* 
inetic influence'* or *' visceral participation in gouty excite^ 
mentJ^ (Dissertation p. 23 and 2<S.) But though this may 
i\pt be termed misplaced gQut^ it must be confessed to be mis^- 
placed sympathy : ' it was surely superfluous^ painfully to 
syoupathize with a part from which all pain hud departed, an^ 
absurd^ to begin just at the time when the call for sympathy haci 
ceased: but it was probably reverse or perverse sympathy. W«j 
infer, let the Doctor disguise it as he will, that the morbid ex-* 
citement was transferred from a part, in which little evil could 
«nse had it remained, to one where it was capable 6f (^x^rting « 
fatal power. In charging the medical attendants with tbe mur^ 
der of their patient, the Doctor we fear has inadverteptty qon'* 
fessed a design to commit murder himself. Mr. Ediiq admi^ 
nistered a draught consistiiig of mistura camphorata, ether, &ti(i 
confectio opiata, when Mr. Baker was found ly.in^ on his back^ 
with a difficult hurried respiration, his extremities cold, his 
puise quick, fluttering and intermitting, complaining of a pal<« 
Imitation of the heart, and an icy coldness of the stomach. Now 
Dr. K. in a case which occurred subsequently to this condeni«* 
nattbn of the practice, ordered two tea spoonfuls of s^ medipine 
composed of equal parts of tjnctura opii campborata and ^ther 
^^ to be taken every four or six hours according to the urgency 
^of coldness of stomach or that of spasm, if either t^ny cold 
sensation at the stomach should sympathetically arise from dur- 
able chilliness (occasionally induced on the skin by the long 
applicatk)n of cold water,) or if spasmodic twitches should re- 
cur." We lament that Mr. Edlin, whose conduct in this affair 
appears to have been exceedingly hon^^urablc, shoultj have in- 
sinuated that it was possible that Dr. K« 's cases'*' might be fic- 
titious and composed for the purpose of explaining a particular 
theory:" such insinuations by whomsoever made ought to be 
X^fXi^ti^ ^d af tiii^ littk case^ ^lud^ to fKiake so slightly 
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for the cause, if manufactured for the purpose, they must have 
lieen the work of a pitiful artist. The cases without any of the 
simplicity have all the ^imp/^n^f5 of truth* 

In the treatise of Mr. Parkinson, entitled Observations on the 
Kature and Cure of Gout, are likewise several instances strongly 
marking the injurious influence of diminished temperature in 
^tliis disease. This ingenious and respectable author has 
with considerable success attempted to connect the valuable 
discoveries and analytical investigations of Scheele, Forbes, Pear-^ 
son, Fourcroy, and Wollaston, with the origin and prpgress 
of gouty affections. To Mr. P. " the cause of gout appears 
to be a.peculiaV saline acrimony;'* (observations p. 3;) and in 
the state of digestion, the cutaneous and urinary secretions, 
«id the gouty concretions in particular, it is manifested to be an 
acid : the concretions being proved to consist of urate of soda, 
he concludes it to be the nthic or uric acid of late experimcn- 
tcrs. This view of the cause naturally lead^ to the exhibition 
of alkalies ^f which sodaappears to have been in Mr. P.'s own case 
and in that of others very beneiical. Dr. K. has with his ustial 
abiiility and success attempted a refutation of this theory; and 
after publishing a large pamphlet in opposition to Mr. Parkinson, 
Aews by a recent assertion, that he has never understood the 
sibject.-' Mr. P. says he, ** has imagined the gouty matter to 
oDBsist of a peculiar saline ^acrimony affording fl!w ac/dj/f a We 
basis to uric acid" (additional cases of gout, note to p. 4.) This 
we »usf>ect is a mis-statement. Such a sentence, totidem syU 
tabisj we allow may be found in ^^ the Observations." We are not 
isnrprised that Dr. K. should deem a theory, which however de- 
fective, rests as far as it has foundation on uncontested experi-» 
ments, to be derived from *^ speculative chemistry,** since he ap- 
pears to have kept aloof from all communication with the science 
during its best periods; nothing but the most culpable inatten- 
tion or the most hopeless incapability could have left him so 
Ignorant of a fact known to every tjfro iu the science^ as the 
following quotation indicates. 

* ^^ The rapidly evapprant qui).lity of ether at the human animal tcm* 
perature, renders it undoubtedly refrigerant, but certainly not in tbc 
degr^ in which water at the jitmosphoric terapiteture operates and 
X'hiclj is requisite to the speedy and effectual exTinclion of goyty in- 
i!ammation. The reason is obvious; ether is already surcharged with 
heat, or repulsive motion, and is consequently toa fugitive to admit of 
any considerable addition of that property previously to evaporating; 
pn the contrary the comparatively low te^nperature of cold water, wilj 
copiously iTceive and proportionately transfer inflmnmatory heat from 
the affected part/* (Dissertation on Gout, Annot. p. 257.) 

We shall not insult our readers by inserting the little expert^ 
jnents by which Dr, K, might be i^^trupted, Tb« 3ame igno- 
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* 
ranee combined with credulity accounts for the note introduced 

to explain the '* crackling noise heard issuing from Moses Simon^s 
foot^'* when the said Moses " kepi his foot for ten minutes un- 
der a large cock frOm which cold water was poured unthgteit 
force;*' (letter from Mr. Mullet, App, p. 2 1€;) on which the Dr. 
sagaciously asl^s, ^' was not this sound occasioned by the vitfra- 
tory percussion of repulsive motion or heat in its rapid evolutiom 
and escape from the inflamed part, through the comparatively 
low temperature of cold water ?'* (Annot. p. 217.) The same 
occurrence we may mention, by the by, was noticed when 
ntoxa a burning remedy was applied, and was jthen explained 
by the escape oi flatus , the gouty cause of former days like 
heat in the present. 

If this article had not already extended beyond the limits at 
first proposed, we should have directed the attention of our 
readers to the character and quality of the cases detailed in each 
volume. In regard to the first we feel it the less necessary, on 
account of the very able and con^plete exposition of their inade- 
quacy contained in Mr. Hunt's *^ Salutaiy Cautions," and the 
last being very similar to the foraier both in kind and result, the 
objections need not be repeated. Hn Hunt is severe, unneces- 
sarily so we think, in his remarks on the suppressed cases, or 
what Dr. K. terms ** neglected experience,'^ consisting of 
*' many less decisive instances of benefit." Now we are not 
inclined to believe that these were cases adverse to his. plan, be- 
cause he had an opportunity of applying his annotations (with- 
out vvhich he never trusts any case out of doors,) to every ob- 
jectionable part, and the answer always appears so satisfactory 
and conclusive — to the Doetor-^-that cases so fortified, could not 
bring him into any peril. When however we peruse the narra- 
tive of the old lady at Jedburgh, who for some crampy feelings 
dignified with the name of gout, put her foot into cold water 
instead of standing on the marble hearth or turning her shpe 
wrong side upwards on going to bed, as other wise old ladies 
often do, and of the consort of George the Second, who to 
render the exercise of walking more tolerable, '^ oftener than 
once^'^ during the paroxysn of gout dipped the affected limb 
in cold water, we are realh at a loss to comprehend the insig- 
nificance of those cases A^hich were not worth publishing. 
But these two strong and st iking cases, with a quantity of com- 
mon-place declamation agiinst prejudice and illiberality, and 
a tolerable portion of aduution applied to the Doctor, receive 
as part of the regular aniotation^ the following character,—- 
**This very intelligent conmunication is replete with both sci- 
entific and practical woith. Its Judicious author views the 
subject with true philosopligal criticism an^ dignified .liberality.'' 

In 
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In 6rdc^ to pr6vc that no experience however despicable, has 
been neglcctca in selecting the additional cuses, and to shew 
how easy it is, were it worth having, to gain the I>octor's praise, 
we insert the following communication from a physician in 
.Glas|:ow; a genuine *ytY?^cA graduate. H<? must be astonished 
aiii Those' who ^now him, if we are not strangely misiiifermed, 
aiust be still more astonished, to find that he has suddenly 
become ingtnious^ intefligent, and philosophical; yet such is 
the encomiastic language awarded by the prurient gratitude of. 
Dr. Kinglake. 

** In cor roller jvtion of your practice, I shall mention an anecdote of a 

Mr, II, M of this place, who was considered as an eccentric ge- 

nius; he was a considerable gr<x!cr, and among other articles dealt 
in leeches ; he had attacks of the gout in his feet, and the method he 
took for relief was putting them into a tub of cold water, Where the 
IxM^ch'es were, allowing as many of tiiem to fasten on him as chosed^ and 
he always found relief. This is aiale of forty years old ; I know the 
man, and have often heard of his case, but cannot vouch more for it 
than I never heard it amtradicted'' 

*' I can say of myself, thai I ha/e been occasionally distressed with 
• burning heat in the soles of my feet, which has obliged me to get out 
of bed and put them into cold water; I always found relief, and never 
felt any bad consequence/' 

Er uno disceomnes. We intended to have entered into aminutef 
examinationof thecasescontainedinDr. K.'s last publication, but 
after perusing them we thought very little advantage could arise 
from their analysis. They are in general, instances in which the 
mild antiphlogistic plan, now commonly pursued wherethe in- 
flammation is active which is always the case in constitutions of 
vigour, would have brought the disease to a speedy termination: 
in this plan it will be understood that we include gentle saline 
laxatives, and mild unirritating ijiaphorctics. Sydenham was 
accustomed to consider the gOut curable in seven or eight days; 
by viilk, and by opium it has been said to be removed in three; 
and the warm oil of Dr. Rogers and the tincture of Mr. Welles, 
we are assured on very good authority, have succeeded in less 
than forty-eight hours. Recoil ectiig the spirit of liberal inquiry 
w hich abounds amoag the medical pac iiioners in the metropolis, 
we have been surprised that this cmce and valuable collection 
should contain only two, acknowlec^ed to te treated in it, by Dr. 
^ K**s plan. The narrators of these sucitissful cases do not stand very 
high in, their profession, and altfaoigh abounding no doubt in 
eloquence and patients, they have mt enjoyed sufficient influ- 
ence or opportunity, to extend its btnefice«t power beyond the 
limited surfaces of their own persons 

After all the labour and attention which we have bestowed 

upon 
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upon this profound metaphysico-xnedical inquiry^ we are com- 
pelled to confine our recommendation of Dr. Kinglake's favourite 
part of the cooling treatment of the goui, to its occasional mo- 
derate use in highly inflammatory cases. It may then we be- 
lieve^ be found an iiseful appendage to the sure, sale, and consti- 
tutional antiphlogistic means recommended by Sydenham, Cul- 
len, Heberden, Darwiu, and others, and now extensively adopted. 
With respect to the wonder-working powers of cold water when 
applied for the cure of gout, we must contentedly remain 
^mong those, to whom Dr. Kinglake may say in the language 
of Prospero^ 

*< Yott do yet taste 
Some tubtleties o'th isle that will not I«t 70a 
Believe things ceriaim** 



Art. VI. An Attempt at a Systematic Reform of the Mo" 
dem Practice of Adhesion; especially in relation to the 
Use and Abuse of the Thread Suture : with a View of its 
Merits comparatively with those of the Adhesive Strap 
in the Surgery of Wounds : being the substance of a Course 
of Lectures intended to have been addressed to Students 
ttt Surgery. By Samuel Young, of the London CoHege of 
Surgeons, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 158. London: Matthews and 
Leigh, 1808. 

MR. JOHN BELL, in that part of his principles of sur- 
gery where he delivers *^ rules for the reunion of wounds," 
declares that '^ except in thos^ cuts which are so slight as only 
to require a cloth to be wrapped about the part, every wound 
ought to be sewed.'' From this seed the present vplume has 
grown, Mr. Young did not expect such a precept from such 
a^ource, and has published this book^ in order to prevent the 
evils which were likely to arise from a rule so pernicious, sup- 
ported by an authority so impressive : thus nir he was right. 
It is clear that Mr. Bell has stated an opinion much top indis*^ 
criminate^ and it became necessary that some one should point 
out the error which this eminent writer had committed; to show 
that although in his voluminous works there were deep waters 
through which we might safely pass, there were frothy shal- 
lows on which we should be in danger of striking. The task 
however required little effort. It was only necessary to describe^ 
the modes in which wounds are healed by nature^ to point out 
the helps and the impediments which are in the hands of the 
surgeon, to shew that although sutures are favourable by^ prodnc- 
iag contact, they are unfavourable by exciting irritation^ and 
VOL. 2. Ko. 2 Y tbat 
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that they are applicable only in those cases^ where the benefits 
arising from one source more than compensate the evils arising 
from the oiher. The more concise, distinct and simple the 
statement, the better would this task be executed. There was 
little to sav, and that little was eld. Mr* Young might have 
unburdened himself, and satisfied the public in a small pam<^ 
phlet; but alas! such confines would not hold the ambitious 
soul of our author. He had found an excuse for appearing 
before the public, and he was determined (o produce an im- 
pression; be was about to ascend die rostrum of instruction, 
and he resolved to mount in style; ke. was going to play the 
part of a teacher,, and he cast his eyes around on the great 
men of the world, to observe how they acta!, apd how they 
talked, and thus enable himself to mimic them ^closely. 

Authorities were not difficult to be found. A few years 
back the celebrated Bishop of Landafif not having an op* 
portunity for delivering his opinions before the house of 
Lords, published what he had wished to say» and entitled it 
' *^ a Speech intended to he spoken.** Here was 4 precedent 
too tempting to be neglected. Our author entitled his book 
'* Lectures intended to be delivered J' But the work of imi- 
tation was still far frpm complete, and oor author in his next 
search certainly displayed a sly dexterity^^ for which we ap- 
plaud him abundantly. Who would have suspected that the 
man whose precepts he was contradicting, whose inconsist- 
encies he was exposing, and whose ear» he made to ring again 
with the furious blows of his rhetorical staff, should at the 
.same time be secretly the object of his imitation ? Yet nothing 
k more true. In pursuing the bird he had stolen its pliimes; 
in hunting down the mad dog, he has been bitten bimsdf t 
JJence we may observe in the styles of Mr. Bell and Mr. Young> 
the same habit of rambling from the subject in search of deco- 
rations, tlie same attempt at picturesque description> the same 
teve of oratorical flourish; -in short, the same marks of an 
abundance of fancy disproportionate to the intellect of the 
writer. Mr. Young however in unpluming Mr. Bell, ha^ 
left the best feather behind. He has fallen far short of his 
model in that power of exciting the reader's interest and zwl 
in tlie study of the profession, for which Mr, Bell is at cMice 
distinguished and admired, * 

Hitherto our author had displayed in hit imitative careefj 
a d^B^ee of skill and dexterity for which we give him all due 
credit. A. title and a style were both very necessary, and we 
^hink tie was perfectly rifht to steal rather than ta makf 
them^ . but Jbaving proceeded thus far, he became so thoroughly 
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captivated by his newly found faculties^ as absolutely to go out 
of his way to find excuses for their exercise. The theory of 
inflamipation which occupies no inconsiderable space^ and 
which our author unfolds with a formality indicating that it 
is an essential preliminary to what follows, has no necessary or 
obvious connexion with any other part of the volume; wneix 
becomes to institute praotical rules of his own, or to contradict 
the practical rules of others, he totally forgets his speculative 
doctrines, and no one can perceive where the one bears upon 
the other. If the whole theory of inflammation were cut out, 
the reader would miss nothing but the numbers of the pdges. 
The fact is, as we believe, that he was determined to have an 
opportunity of imitating no less a person than our old friend 
John Brown. Here he states the very novel principles, how 
the power of life accumulates during repose, — ^how it is con- 
sumed by stimulants, — how it is exhausted during action, and 
how the power of stimulants is diminished by their repeated 
application, and increased by their temporary subtraction; ihfn 
he ffoes on to talk about hungry stomachs, frost-bitten toes, 
and that strange tingling of the skin which we all feel on go- 
ing from the cold air of a street into the warm atmosphere of a 
parlour, explaining them all with admirable fertility. 

We soaiewhat suspect that our author's list bt plagiarisn^a 
does not finish here, out we submit the conjectiire which we are 
about to make with all due diffidence to our readers. The 
unknown author of Junius often suffers a certain graromatical 
enror to slip from his pen, which has been Used by some critics 
for the purpose of detecting him. When a plural substantive 
is interposed between a singular noun and the verb with which 
it ought to agree, Junius makes the verb plural. Now it is 
curious that this peculiarity of style may be found, parvis com- 
ponere magna, both in the writings of Junius, and of Mr. 
Young, which we can hardly persuade ourselves was an acci*" 
dental coincidence. Thus in page 4f , our author writes ^^ when 
the adhesUj^ of parts go on healthfully,'' &c. If we are right 
therefore in suspecting that in this instance our author has ex« 
ercised his much loved faculty for imitation, we may safely say 
that he has borrowed his title from Watson, his style from JBelf, 
his theory from Brown, and his grammar from Junius! 

We dare say if we .were to search fftr more instances of 
imitation, we should find them in abundance, but we dislike 
the task of seeking out faults, and have doubtless already given 
our readers a satisfactory proof how alert and sharp-sighted 
we can be in the discharge of our critical duty. We must 
now endeavour to give some account of the subject matter of 

this 
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this curious volume, which is wriiten in so eloquent a style, 
that it is not very €asy to lay hold of the argument. The 
following contains as aistif^ct a statement of what Mr. Young 
has to say upon the question, as we have been able to find. 

^^ Now then to proceed to the Practice of the Suture : A man 
gets a longitudinal cut pf the thigh of 812^ inches ; if you follow the 
exact rule, you place fi?e sutures, that is, a suture for every inch: 
or if so many are thought useless, say three only are placed. Will 
this be sufiicient to procure the adhesion of the sides of the wound? 
no : adhesive straps are to be placed intermediately to bring the re. 
mainder in fair contact. But how is it that three sutures only are 
placed? \fhy are the intermediate spaces left to be brought in con. 
tact by the straps ? why not apply the five ; or why indeed use the 
in terrf^ted suture at all ? if the suture is so necessary for the procuring 
of adhesion, why not carefully sew up the wound altogether? the 
reason is, that experience has shewn that the wound will not bear 
such tight lacing : it inflames, swells, and if the surgeon will not 
cnt out the stiches, nature, at the risk of gangrene and death, tears 
&em out herself ! can any lesson be more evident ? at the very 
outset it is demonstrated that the thread suture is radically defective ; 
as a foreign body entirely ruinous to adhesion ; no other in fact 
tlian a seton. Experience has of late, rendered the practice of 
sewing wounds very fidgetty, full of contradictions and shuffling. 
A surgeon courts adhesion by the thread suture, as a specious knave 
advises his friend to adopt measures for his good, wbidi a thousand 
to one will end in his-ruin. Mr. John Bell cautions you against 
sutures as necessary evils : while they remain in a wound you must 
always be on the alert, ready in an instant to cut them out ; and his 
manner evidently shews how happy you ought to feel yourselves 
if you escape their mischiefs. ' Thus you sec, (without the most 
distant thought of using a pun on so serious a reflection,) all the 
boasted advantages of adhesion — the whole fate, of that process 
irh|ch ranks among our first discoveries, hangs upon a thread. 

<< I think you woujd now consider it an idle waste of time to say 
more of the thread suture as an extraneous or foreign bodyi we 
will therefore proceed to consider its mechanical properties as an. 
flwering the purposes of adhesion. The fair and eqimble contact 
of the sides of a wound from bottom to top is necessary in order 
to obtain their adhesive re-union ' how is this performed by the 
thread suture ^ can it be imagined for an instant, that a narrow 
cutting ligatare of a fourth^ a ^ird, or h^lf of a line in breadth, can 
eifect a general uniform compressure? does it not amount to a 
demonstration froin their very figure, that such sutures cannot pos- 
sibly be placed in any form whatever to answer the purposes of a 
pompress ? is it not as cTident that, >vherever they are applied, par* 
fial stricture must l^e the consequence ? in fact, thaf they must act 

as 
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as so mdsnj Jixei points from which the rest of the wound must ne- 
cessarily be dragging! 

^^ Taking an indiTidual view of the thread suture as answering tha 
ends of adhesion, we find then, that among its very first qualities, 
it answers to an extraneous or foreign body ; that from its very 
fignre, it cannot possibly be applied as a compress ; but on the con- 
trary, that its application must always produce partial stricture : 
admirable qualifications to meet the ends proposed ! 

'^ The thread suture then is destructire to adhesion, as it is an ex. 
traneous body ; tnd'wectly it fails to produce equable compressure ; 
and directly \i produces partial stricture!" 

Now this is what we call making a clear question very niuddy- 
Everv surgeon knows that the thread suture acts as an extrane- 
ous body ; that where it touches it produces ulceration ; and 
that a sewe^ cut would be ill secured without the additional sup- 
port of plaster and bandage ; but we must not infer,, what in 
fact is false, that there are no wounds which require the aid of 
the suture. To say that all cuts ought to be sewed, e5ccepting 
those which would do as well under the Riga drops of an old 
woman^ as with the plaster of the surgeon, is certainly saying 
much more than is true: some will require thread, and others 
will do without it> and perhaps no two surgeons will exactly agree 
as to where the line ought to be drawn; but we believe few will be 
found, who with Mr. Bell would usp it in all cases^ or with Mr. 
Young in none. It is for men of genius like them to post them- 
selves at the extreme points ; but in this, as in most other cases 
of the same kind, the medium is the residence of sober sense and 
truth. Our author continually fancies himself in the lecture 
room, and calls loudly on his hearers to remember " what adhe- 
sion is" and to acknowledge that the use of the suture is directly 
contrary to the principles which govern it. So picturesque a 
writer is our author, that we often fancied we could ^ear the 
call, butxould never fancy that we saw the reason for it. 

It is very obvious that a wound sewed by thread is irritated 
by an extraneous body ; but nevertheless there are many cases 
where we are compelled to use a suture upon this plain principle, 
that the evil arising from irritation is over-balanced by the 
good arising from security. To Mr. Young's observation " that 
if sewing be useful, why not sew up the wound completely?*' 
no reply is necessary ; the question is, whether a suture, with 
plaster and bandage, does not approximate the edges of a wound 
more effectually than plaster and bandage^ alone? and whether 
the^e are not some wounds which require this additional securi- 
ty ? After removing, for example, a large tumour from the 
axilla, or a scirrhus from the throat, or a cancer from the hip^ 

plaster 
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plaster and bandage would not be sufficient to retain the edges 
m contiguity. Most surgeons would take a few stitches to assist 
the plaster in resisting the retraction of the parts ; and in these 
cases most surgeons would act rightly. That a stitch affords 
additional power of placing and retaining the parts together, 
there can be little doubt. Whilst you are applying the strip of 
plaster, the blood ooz^s out and impedes the exact contiguity 
of the edges; if the wound is in the lip, the saliva is another 
and a more annoying impediment. When the wound is dress*- 
'Cd up, the plaster and suture prevent the retraction of the 
parts more effectually than either could alone. The band- 
r.ge may get loose, the blood, or the pus, or the saliva, may 
insinuate itself between the skin and the plaster, which by these 
means may lose its firm hold. Against all these possible and 
common dangers, the ligature is a guard ; and when you have to 
secure a large flap of integument, as after an operation on the 
breast, it is absolutely indispensable. We have already detained 
our readers suiSciently long on this subject: we have only to 
request Mr. Young dispassionately to put this question to him-* 
self. Are not the sides of a wound preserved in a more perfect 
contact by ligature and plaster than by plaster alone ? 

We cannot take leave of this volume without informing our 
readers that they will find it copiously stored, not only with 
surgical iand physiological materials, but with poetical graces. 
We think that in this line of excellence, our author's fort is 
personification; the adhesive inflammation passes from one 
shape to another as rapidly as if it were touched by the wand of 
a magician : the number of transformations which it undergoes 
is incredible; it is a m^n rescued from barbarism, a towering 
gianty a persecuted sage, a covenant, a revelation, a revolution- 
ist, and the branch of a tree ! I It shines on us as the sun, 
and we make love to it in the shape of a damsel. In short, it 
assumes such a Proteus»like variety of forms, that we were often 
for ^moment puzzled to recognise the identity of our old friend. 



Art. VII. Observations on Aneurism, and some Diseases of the 
Arterial Si/ stem. By George Freer, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, &c, 4to. pp. U6. London: 
Cadcll and Davies. 1807. 

WE are of opinion, that no less weighty consideration than 
that of communicating new and valuable matter, should 
be admitted in defence of high-priced books, on subjects of 
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pressingaad universal importance. The^ may be tolerated in mat- 
ters of speculative interest with which it is fashionable to be ac-> 
quainted, but not in those of practical necessity^ of which it is 
criminal to be imorant. We are advocates for periodical jour- 
nals, because ja properly conducted^ they give an easy access 
and a rapid /diffusion to intelligence of this description: they 
are the telegraphs of science, and their contents are the signals, 
by an observation of which the interior and the outposts act in 
c<mcert. fAu Frcer*s case of femoral aneurism might have 
been publiiibed in the Edinburgh Journal more than a twelve- 
month i^o ; it now costs a guinea, it would then have cost three 
sbiilings; it is now read by hundreds, it would then have been 
read by thousands: but it was a new result, an almost unlooked 
for circumstance, and. by his friends' advice and possibly his 
own ambition, Mr. Freer was persuaded (and his deadliest 
cneoiy would have joined in the persuasion) to write a book 1 
We acknowledge the perplexity of the question to an author. 
In what way wiu my story tell best, and leave the deepest im« 
pression upon the public ? certainly not by diluting its essence 
with a maukish mixture of 4ieterogeneous materials ; not, after 
the prevailing fashion of modem bookwrigbts, by spreading a 
little matter over a large surface, and supplying the gaps of In- 
vention with scraps and citations. The effort is not only umia-^ 
tural in itself, but pernicious in its tendency. A gentleman 
imposes upon himself a task to which his habits are averse, and 
too often hid education unequal, and for which he is no better 
qualified than any other man who performs a similar operation 
with similar success. The world is kept in ignorance of an 
importsmt fact, while he is straining his wits to fabricate a theo- 
ry> and nieglecting his business to compile a volume, which 
after all, are but specimens of crade conjecture and hungry 
compiktioD^ and give no additional value to the case. To make 
^ argument for a case, is however a very venial fault, com- 
pared with that of making the case for the argument ; and, 
however we may be disposed to question the author's judgment 
in his plaa of publication, we desire it to be understood that we 
ha^ the strongest confidence in his statements as a practical 
writer. -We have made these observations, because we set a 
high value upon the record of an operation which entitles Mr* 
Freer to great credit as ati anatomical surgeon^ and because we 
hail it as an auspicious proof that the <^ capability," as Mr. 
Tomlinson writes, *^ of performing the most complex and diffi- 
cuk operattoxis, imot confined to the noetropolis, or other great 
schools of medicine.'^ 
The observaticBis on aiteurism arc very properly prefaced by 

some 
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some remarks on the structure and pathology of arteries, and on 
the power which these vessels possess, tendmg to the spontane- 
ous suppression of hemorrhage. The opinions of Messrs. 
Petit, Pouteau, Kirkland, and John Bell, which attribute this 
effect to a single cause, are cited, and the experiments and rea- 
sonings of Dr. Jones that demonstrate the fallacy of these 
opinions individually, and the propriety of referring it to a 
combination of causes, are extracted from his admirable treatise 
in the Doctor's words. The observations of these experiment- 
alists are correct as far as they go, and the reasonings from thera 
are defective only because they went no further. The cailloi of 
Petit, the crispation of Morand, the engorgement du tissu eel- 
lulaire of Pouteau, and the contraction of Kirkland and White, 
all exist, and co-operate to the same end. It is true they do not 
hold an equal rank in order of importance : the clot so accu- 
rately described by the first observer, and which Pouteau tried in 
vairi to discover, is the first and most powerful of nature's 
agents; and the injection of the surrounding cellular membrane, 
upon which Mr. Bell so eloquently insists, is in fact the most 
insimificant in the suppression of hemorrhage. We are roused 
by the mention of this gentleman's name, to express our disap- 
probation of his disingenuous and* ungracious adoption of the 
theory of Pouteau without acknowledgment. Where is the 
difference between the ^' bold speculator*'* and the dashing 
assertor? ** It was Mr. Pouteau's opinion,** says Mr. Bell, 
" that the swelling of the surrounding cellular substance cm* 
pressed the artery y and stopped the lloodf,^' *^ When hemor- 
rhage stops of its own accord, it is neither firom the retraction 
of the artery, nor the constriction of its fibres, nor the forina- 
tion of clots, but by the cellular substance which surrounds ik 
artery being injected with bloodX.** Where was the necessity 
of proclaiming and enforcing with all the pomp and parade of 
an original opinion, one that was proclaimed and enforced more 
than fifty years ago §? Did it arise out of Pouteau's mal- 
practice of including: the nerve in the ligature, which does not 
in the most remote degree affect the principle, or from Mr. B/s 
opinion, that in the author of the stupendous *^ Principles of 
Surgery,** it was infra dignitatem to espouse what it was 
deemed not inexpedient to borrow. It was by a most unhappy 
lataUty in the order of events, that the above*mfentioned volume 
made its appearance before the philosophically dispassionate 
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and profound inquiry of Dti Jones, h it (here deiHOtiitnrt^d^ 
that the retraction and contraction of the artery are powerful 
adjutants to the adhesive process^ and that the pressure from Hit 
infiltration of the surrounding substance, is never snfficiei)tiy 
powerful to form an.effectualobitaele without thend. 

The object of Mr. Bell's most unqualified and outfageoni 
assault is the celebrated M. PeTit, an author so peculiarly fated 
to misrepresentation, ad almost to convince uS that his real 
opinion^ were too correct^ formed to ^dmit Of aggression with- 
out libel ^r perversion. From an inaccuracy too gross to admit 
of excuse or palliation, the experiments and notions of Pdftt 
the physician, (Su¥ les ffloy^ns dont on s'est seHri, & dont o^ 
«e 6eft prcscntement, pouf taftttr Ics hemorrhagies causfies par 
I'ouvcrture des vdnes & di^s arteres dans les j^ay^s. Par M. 
Petit, le Medeciny MgtA. de I'Acad. Roy des Sciences, An. 
1732.) who wrote in ^nvy of th^ surgeon's high and deserved 
reputation, and who appears to have shared with him only 
the honour of his nanie, are held up to the derision of Mr* 
BelPs readers, as the veritable productions of the latter*. Wh 
know Mf. Bell's aversion to ** cruel remarks^*^ his horror of 
** posihunKnts assassinatioUy' his — but this is nO laughing mat- 
ter. Whether the gibes and dncers in which Mr. B. so delights 
to indulge, are as decorous upon this occasion as hC appe^s to 
think them clever, we do not stop to inquire; buf we feel it our 
duty injustice to declare, that in their application they are utter* 
{y false. We would by no means insmuate so ill of any man*s 
moral characleif, as to^uppose him guilty of wilful and malig« 
nant aspersion; wherefore we call iipon Mr. Bell to make repara- 
tion for his misdemeanor, by doing that justice to the memory of 
the illustrious Petit, which however ample must be scanty, and 
however early must be slow. 

' But to return to Mr. Freer. '^ Desirous of trying experi- 
ments," Mr. F. obstructed the canal of the radial artery in 
two horses f by the pressure of a tourniquet, and the result was 
a deposition of coagulable lymph, not in the cavity of the ves- 
sel, but surrounding it; and an effusion between the coats of the 
artery, whose tube was so much contracted and presse4 together, 
as to render it completely impervious to blood. The folTowing 
we offer as the explanation of these appearances. Inflammation 
from pressure is probably first in order, and greatest in degree in 
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t From the remarkable strength of the arterial cqatt in the hofsef snd th< anf* 
mal's insuscepdbility of aneiirismy we doubt if pathQlc^aliofertoces can fiirl^ be 
drawo from this source. 
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ih^ p*rt8 (piQvided all are of equal integrity) which have 
llfeircst^ local relation to the compressing cause. . Here the in- 
itanlmation begins from without, and the sides of the artery are 
therefore compressed, not united, by lymph. But if any of the 
compressed parts have previously acquired an undue and mor- 
bid sensibility, the effect will be somewhat inverted both in or- 
der and degree. Thus the result of the experiment will be essenr 
tially different upon the sound and the inflamed artery. Pressure 
wiUlikcwisehaye its effect modified bythedegree in which itis ex- 
erted* Thustheartery,inaspontaneousIycuredaneurism, presaits 
an appearance similar to that produced by the ligature which 
divides the inner coat, and indeed we believe that this appear- 
ance uniformly prevails in recent permanently obstructed arteries. 
.We have seen within these few days> the canal of the hu- 
man carotid perfect! v obliterated by a coa^luih nearly three 
inches long, and adhering firmly to the sides of the vessel. 
Here the aneurismal diathesis was present; and the patient died 
from the bursting of the tumour, which had made a moderate but 
gradually increased pressure upon an artery, the internal coat of 
which was rendered susceptible by a primary morbid impression. 
. Mr. Freer has often found the coats of the great arteries in- 
flaibed in dropsical bodies; in one case he has seen anasarca 
cured by copious draughts of cold water, and in another by the 
adoption of a most decidedly antiphlogistic regimen; hence he 
is induced to believe that arterial inflammation is one of the 
causes o^ dropsy. This speculation is confirmed by the acci- 
dental discovery of an ulcerated iliac artery in the body of a 
man who died of hydrothorax. Two brothers of this man la- 
boured under similar diseases with himself, '^ and it is not un^ 
likely^'* says Mr. F. '^ that in all three j had I had the power 
6/ accurate examination^ but that the arteries xvould have been 
found in a state of general infiamm^ationV* .&cj So perfectly 
does this most CTatuitous assumption satisfy Mr. Freer, that he 
adds, ^^ Would it not therefore be proper in these cases to try 
bleeding, diluents, and an antiphlogistic, regimen, instead of the 
drastic purges and stimulant diuretics commonly recommend- 
ed ?" How far does the experience of Morgagni cbnfirm the 
notion pf Mr. Freer ? He found the artene^ of some drop- 
sical bodies inflamed, but in proportion as the effiision w^s con- 
siderable, the inflammation was slight, and vice versa. This 
approaches nearest to the result of our observation, which teach - 
er us that secreiiim and eaj^halation arc uniformly diminished,' to 
a certain extent, if not totally suppressed by the inflammation 
of the secreting or exhaling organs. But, however the feet may 
standi "ift, submit it to the sober consideration of our author^ 

whether 
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whether a link or two is not wanting to establish (he necessarjr 
connexioabetiyeen inflsuned arteries and anasarcOus effusion^ of 
cause and effect ? From the symptoms of this patient^ we oan^ 
not help regretting the want of information respecting th« heart 
and its valves. There can be little doubt that this organ wa^ 
the originsd seat of disease. 

The spongoid tumour of Bums^ and the fungus hoematodes of 
Hev, Mr. F. classes among the diseases of the arterial syatem> 
and defines to be " im aneurism of the extreme arteries. Mr. 
Pott's cases of disease and rupture of the posterior tibial arter/ 
is first quoted, with what propriety our reaaers may judge^ since 
it palpably subverts the hjrpothesis. Then follow the minute 
description of Mr. Bums^ and three well related cases front 
the wards of the Birminj^ham hospital. We regret that Mr. 
F. lost the opportunity of examining the body of Jones. We 
remember a case much resembling his, in which, upon inspect- 
ing the body of the patient who fell a 'victim to the disease, 
the surface of the right lung exhibited an ulcerated surface of 
the breadth of a shilling. 

If these cases have any value, it is for the fact ascertained ia. 
the examination ; viz. that the arterial trunks and larger branch* 
cs were in all perfectly sound. ' 

We have now no means of ascertaining if Mr. Pott asserted 
from fact or apprehension, that the artery in such cases would 
be found ^' enlarged, distempered, and burst." For ourselves 
we rather incline to believe, that this was zfa^on de parler, x 
figurative mode of expression, in which Mr. Pott occasionally 
indulged* But because the trunks and larger branches preseot 
no signs of disease, we really cannot discover the necessity for 
attributing it to. the capillaries : Mr. Freer, however, seems to 
have contented himself with reasoning thus upon the negative. 
The large arteries are free from aneurism, hence it must be an 
, aneurism of the small ones; But what single character, we. 
ask, does the tumour possess, assimilating it with aneurism? 
It is hardly consistent with our knowledge of that disease^ to 
suppose tHat it should attack at once all the arterial extreniities 
of a limb ; and yet this it must do to explain the greater ext^t 
of the fungus haematodes than that of a diffused ecchymosir« 
After so freely stating our opinion of the author's hypotheski 
it may seem hazardous to venture a manufacture of our own :* 
but no main is a patentee in theory; the market is open to arti-^ 
cles of. every description, and as we substitute ours tor what we 
think a^coarser maiejial^ we will cheerfully withdraw it for one 
of better quality. 

The extreme terminations of arteries, it is wtll kjptown, hay^ 
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ai power of self extea,^ion or elongation, iifoft which ^p^isr 
the org^oiizaUon of lymph deposited, %jfi4 consequently the it* 

Earatibn of p^s d^tro^ed. The interstitial structure of the 
ody, soft and hard, presents a cellular arran^egient, apd the 
reticulum pf the <:ell| whether of bone or membrai^ie, is in part 
constituted of nutrient and secerning vessels. Fron^ their ori^ 
fices they exhale the sep^r^ted fluid, whe^ei: adipose or medul- 
lary, albusniuous or earthy. Inflammation seizes the cell; an4 
the secreting vessel in lie^ of its natural fluid, effuses lympb, 
if of the can^elli, the disease pommence^ hx the hone; if of 
tne soft cellular tissue, it forms its bed among the muscles. The 
process of depositio^ is fbllowed, accofding ^o 411 invariable \m 
of n^tuse, by that of nutrition; aisd to keep, pace with th^ formes 
process, the vessels destiioed for the latter becpme elongated into 
its fubstaacp. A^ no pressure exists to. mpdify the e^^tcnt of 
the deposit, the extent of the vascular growth is likewise unli-r 
mited; an.d thus the processes alternate with a celerity charac- 
teristic of disease, which is too great to admit of the effusion of 
Eerfect lymph, or of perfect organization. When the disease 
as begun from witbipi it advstnces slowly, because it has to 
destroy the encompassing laipina^ of the bone, penpsteum, 
and muscles; and the investing fascia of the limb, where it 14 
of great strength, as in the thigh, will sppaetimes &o fiir resist 
its progress as to produce a diimsed and uniform enlargement 
from the hip to the knee. We lately saw a case of this descrip^ 
tion> in which the circumference of the thigh in a girl of seven* 
teen measured 37 inche^. The compression which some parts of 
the swelling undergo from the same cause, will gm it a partial 
firmness or even induration to the touch. Its advance is mora 
icapid^ and its s^ns less equivocal, when it originates near the 
surface; and if it affects the superficial cellular membrane, it 
soon becomes in extensive ar^d ul conditioned jtungating ulcer. 
Upon dissection^ it uniformly exhibits a semior^anized mass 
irregularly intersected by septa, and extending in the direction of 
the cellular substance ; the muscles are only secondarily affect- 
fd, ' The surface is usually of spongy consistence, yielding to 
Uxe slightest touch ; and aeeper it presents some bojiy spicula 
^nd loose coagula floating in grumous blood. The finest injcc- 
tion pervades some minute vessels of the interior, but extrava- 
sates, as it approaches the suxface, into an indefinable mass. We 
have known it contained within the fascia lata, which in a section 
of the thigh resembled an, entire cyst :.jt has no proper saccu- 
lus^ resembling the encysted tumour.* We therefore believe 
this disease to oe a local inflammation of the arterial extremi- 
ties of the secreting cell^ whether general or specific we cannot 

* 2 yet 
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yet determine*. Every disease is ttiodifie^ by the B^ructure ii^ 
^hioh it exists^ and probably the bloody fungus is in the simple 
OF follicular gland^ what soft oancer is-in the visceral glandular 
system. 

Our author notices^ apparently for form sake^ the aneurism of 
anastomosis and varicose aneurism, and records a case of each ; 
but adds nothing to the full and particular descriptions of Mr. 
John Bell, and Dr. Hunter. 

In attempting to determine in what a true aneurism consists^ 
our author states his opinion, that ^' though there may occur 
cases of original dilatation without rupture of the muscular coat, 
as some related by Morgagni, Lieutaud, and Senac f, yet by far 
the greater number of aneurisms arrse from the latter cause; 
and though he has never met with a case which could not be re* 
ferred to some " violent impulsion which might injure the coats 
of the artery, and produce rupture," still he believes in a pecu- 
liar constitution of arteries, which constitutes predisposition. 
He also imagines that the muscular coat is sometimes dilated 
done, ** But in general,^' says he, *^ it is ruptured and then 
forms a sac, bulsing out from tlie ruptured portion of tkecoat^ 
0nd gradually aiiates all tJie other coats from the active pulsa* 
turn of the artery itself.^* In the first place, we exeeedingTy 
doubt if the muscular coat is susceptible of dilatation. Let 
Mr. Freer strip, off the ligamentous coat in which the strength 
of the vessel consists, and inject air or water with moderate force 
into the canal of an artery, and he will not fail to observe many 
small sacculi or pouches of the internal or cuticitlar membrane^ 
protruding like so many hemise, between the circular fibres of 
the muscular coat. In the experiment of Nicholls J, the inter- 
nal coat is said to rupture, and the external to form aneurismous 
tumours. His distinction applies only to two, an internal and 
an external ; the former the muscular, the latter the ligamentous. 
This therefore proves precisely the sam© thing' under different 
^circumstJtnces, viz. the non-resistance of the muscular coat. 
If the artery be sound, as in his experiment, and the force of in- 
jection continued, the internal or membranous coat yields sooner, 
because the attachment of the external to the muscular coat 



* Does the F. H* spread" 1)y absorption! We knew It s^ppear in one case in the 
groin» after having existed for some months in the heel, hut our experience hitherto 
wou^ lead us to decide in the negative. 

f Are those visible pulsatile dilations of all orders ^of arteries, from the aortft 
down to the labial and temporal trunks;, which are so frequently induced by over 
<zertioa, or the consequence of acute diseases, properly to be termed aneurisms ? 

\ Vide PhiL Tnas. An. ^^%^. 
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Erevents the protrusion of the internal^ and* hcntt the pressure 
eing equal on all its sides, it is susceptible of less extension. 
The statement that the muscular coat is dilated alone, implies 
that the internal coat is ruptured ; now if the experiment before 
inentioned be repeated after a wound or separation of the inter* 
nal coatj we are convinced that the muscular coat is incapable of 
resistance, and consequently of dilatation per se. 2. The state- 
ment that the muscular coat is generally ruptured, conveys the 
idea that the internal coat remains sound; this last there- 
fore is " the sac, buking out from the ruptured portion of the 
muscular coat, and dilating all the other coats/' Here we are 
wholly at a loss. Having disposed of the internal coat by dilata- 
tion, and of the muscular coat by rupture, how m^ny arie alt the 
other coats ? We suppose at least half a dozen ! and congratu- 
late Mr. Freer on an anatomical discovery, in which we verily 
believe he has not been anticipated in the university of Edin- 
burgh. We do not know if m this explanation our author la- 
boured to be brief, but sure we are that if he had desired to be 
obscure^ he co\ild not possibly ^have succeeded mor^ to his 
4vishes. 

Dr. Blanc's case of internal carotid aneurism is introduced^ to 
shew that this disease may be formed in the brain. The follow- 
ing information we extract as a specimen of the work, rather 
than with the hope of instructing our readers. 

<< When this disease occurs in the extremities, it is always distin- 
gnbhable by the continual pulsation within the tumour, and by the 
kngth of time necessary for its progress. 

^' Abscesses may l>e mistaken for aneurism, when the time df 
their formation and coming to a crisis is not watched. Scarcely ever 
can there be room to doubt, when due attention is paid to the'order 
of symptoms, and of their occurrence. Aneurisms in their progress 
give great pain, but the pain is more relative to the distribution of 
cii^neous nerves, than confined to the ancurismal tumour; whereas 
the throbbing pain of abscess is confined to the tumour* The paia 
and redness which attrnd aneurisms, when the distention oi parts has 
arrived near its utmost j may be compared to those of abscess ; but at 
this period of the disease, the pulsation will be so great as to remove 
every doubt. The stopping of pulsation by compressing the artery 
between the heart and the tumour, is the chief criterion of aneurbm 
of the extremities, and the terrible pulsation of the aneurism of the 
aorta makes itself too evident when tfiis great vessel is the seat of dis« 
ease. Of the other symptoms which attend aneurism, there are few^ 
characteristic of this disease alone. . Syncope and vertigo are very 
frequent symptoms. Lailgonr and debility generally attend it, au(l 
sometimes iile^s consumed by atrophy, and the body wastes away 
before aneurism of ^e aorta comes to its termination, either by 

bursting^ 
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barstiog, or by compression of the passages o^ ihe ttomach of of 

the lungs." 

Mr. F. advances nothing new in the medical treatment of the 
disease. In the latter stage of the disease^ when placed beyond 
the reach of art, digitalis and opium have been found most ef« 
fectual as palliatives. 

The succeeding pages of the volume are filled by a collection 
of cases of carpal, humoral, s^xillary, and subclavian; crural^ 
popliteal, femoral, and Inguinal aneurism* In a second case 
of radial aneurism Mr. F. would adopt the practice of TulpiuSf 
which consisted in obliterating the yessel by the pressure of a 
leaden plat^ and roller. Ruysch's case, which proves the ineffi* 
cacy even of a thin ligature where a foreign substance is inter- 
posed, accurately confirms the principle established by Jones^ 
The case of Mr. Ma^ill, (Edinburgh Medical Essays) of aneu- 
rism from bleeding, is one in which compression failed; and 
that of M. Foubert (Mem d^ V Acad, de Chirurg.) in which 
it entirely succeeded^ is we believe^ that from the examint» 
ation of which Petit drew his interesting description of the 
clot which closes the orifice of a wounded artery. (Mem. de 
TAcad. des Sciences, 1735.) A cure by ligature of a humoral 
aneurism, and a fatal termination of the disease in th^ axilla, are 
taken fcom the practice- of the Birmingham Hospital. Our 
author was prevented from undertaking the operation in the 
latter ^^ but is satisfied that in these cases much may be done by 
the art of surgery." We think so too, but consider the pperatioa 
above the clavicle, as.one of difEi:uIcy from the necessary strait- 
ness of the wound^ owing to the depth and relative obliquity of 
the artery; and of no inconsiderable danger from the Tesset 
being imbedded \^ a plexus, of nerves. The accident of tying 
one of thjs nerves which overlaid the vessel, if we have been 
rightly informed, happened to a siirgepn eminent for his im*^ 
provements in this branch of surgery^. 

Passing; to the consideration of the disease in the lower extrc* 
mity, Mr. Warner's cases furnish Mr. Fr^er with the history of 
one posterior tibial, and three femoral atjeurismi^ The ac- 
count of Mr. Hunter's operation is extracted from the Medical 
and Chirurgical Transactions, and from the. same work the inte- 
resting case of Mr. Marshall who died from secondary heoior'* 
rhage, on the 12th day after the operation for an aneurism of 
the ham. Lastly we have the case of Donald, (Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries) Mr. John Bell's surprising adventure 
in the vicinity of the leech catcher's bottom» and tb^ mi- 
nute particulars of a *^ femoral qneurkm cured by tying the 
external iliac artery.'* 

A thick rind covers a sweet orange, and this memoir 
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was a morceau too precious to be ^ot at without much pAr- 
ing and decortication. Mr. Freer lalls into the common, we 
will not say Vulgar notion, that popliteal aneurism haunts 
postillions and coachmen. Two of Mr. Hunter's first patients 
Ibllowed these employments, and hence he was led to generalize 
rather prematurely. The disease is we believe to the hill as fre* 
quent m sailors. We call two cases immediately to recollection, 
in both of which the operation was performed wiih entire 
success. Porters who carry burdens are' perhaps as frequently the 
mibjects of it; of this likewise a case very lately occurred withm 
Dur obseryation. Persons who are suddenly compelled to 
take much foot exercise, are also liable to the disease. W 
this we knew one instance, and heard of more during the 
feverish feats of the volunteer infantry. The horsetnan's cdn- 
tintied genuflexion, and at the same time inversion of the foot, 
^deprives the hollow of the ham of any point of contact, and of 
course prevents local irritation. Besides it is obvious, if so largea 
■class of men were so peculiarly exposed to the action of an ex- 
citing cause, that the prevailing frequency of the disease among 
them, would have made us as familiar with the postboy's an- 
eurism as the chimney-sweeper's cancer. Mr. Hunter's second 
patient underwent the operation about eighteen year^ ago, and 
has since been the guard of a mail coach : a few months past, the 
same leg was amputated below knee for a foul ulcer of very ex^ 
tensive surface, the drain from which had already much reduced, 
And would shortly have exhausted his vital powers*, ^ 

The subject of the operation performed by Mr. Freer was a 
mfiscular blacksmith; his age twenty-seven years; his general 
health good 5 the operation was^donc on the 4th October. Pulse 
before the operation, ninety; second day at five in the afternoon, 
one hundred and, twenty; which was the highest point it at- 
tained. Saturday, 19th October, the ligature came away, and 
from this time (says Mr. F.) I considered him safe, and the 
ope'ration to have completely succeeded. For the minutiae 
which are full and interesting, we refer our readers to the work. 
Within a twelve month, Mr.Tomlinson, the colleague of Mr. F. 
Repealed the operation with success. 

The credit of first performing the operation for inguinal an- 
eurism is due to Mr. Abernethyf^'but in a most essential point, 



* We are disposed to attribute the aloughy 8tate of this sore and its total indis- 
position to heal, to defective circulation from ossification of the enlarged anasto* 
moticsi and not to any defect arising from the nature of that circulation. 

t Vid. Surg, iand Phys. Essays, Part iii. p. 563.. 
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y'lz. the mode of securing tlie artery ^ the practice of the gentle- 
men above-named differs from that recommended by him. Be* 
fore the publication of those experiments the result of which jus- 
tifies the use of the single ligature^ Mr. Abemethy proposed the 
appUcation of two ligatures and the division of the artery in the 
interspace; because (he observed,) "when the ligature is ap- 
plied m the middle of a detached portion so as to cause the 
death of the part inclosed by it^ there will be still a certain 
extent^ both above and below the ligature, liable to ulcerate, par- ^ 
ticularly in unsound arteries *•'' Possibly this tendency may 
exist in diseksed vessels^ but the successfql termination of these 
and similar cases contradicts the general validity of this doctrine. 
In by far the greater number of cases however, the practice of 
Mr. Abemethy has been socce;ssfuIly followed for the cure of an* 
eurism ; and in the second of his three operations for the dis- 
ease in the groin, the extremities of the vessel which had been 
so treated were united, their sides perfectly closed, and a plug 
of coagalable lymph found in each t- In the third which was 
performed one week subsequently to that of Mr. Freer, and fol- 
lowed with equal success, tne same conduct was adopted %• ^^t 
yi being established that the single ligature is secure in practice, 
no question we think can arise upon the propriety of recom- 
mending its universal adoption. First, the passage of it separates 
the vessel as little as possible from its attachments, and precludes - 
the necessity of stripping the artery to the extent of more than 
an ineh of its fascial sheath, the most tedious and perplexing 
process of the operation* Second, the external coat of the ves- 
sel remaining sound, there can be no risk of hemorrhage from 
the escape of the ligature} an occurrence so formidable as to rt-* 
quire for its prevention various ligatures of security, which im- 
pede the surgeon in the operation, and nature in the cure. Thirds 
the state of tension in tne undivided artery is decidedly more 
favourable to the progress of the ligatore, than the relaxation 
of the i^tracted endsj fmd the danger of secondary hemorrhage 
is never diminished by the slow separati6n of the ligature. If 
we were disposed to use two ligatures, we should pass thedi as 
single an^ distinct tl^reads at the distance of an inch and a half 
or two inches from each other, allowing the extremities of the 
artery divided in the middle of the interspace to preserve their 
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natural attachments. The sheath and surrounding cellular sub- 
stance would thus form a natural knot upon the ligature, and be in 
our opinion a much safer, simpler, and less irritating barrier than 
the ligature d'atteintCy and the revived cross stitch of Dionis. 

The remainder of this surreptitious volume is eked out by 
observations reflecting on tl>e operation by ligature, and as they 
are so potent as to have iriduced Mr. F. to recommend the old 
and often salutary practice of compression in a new shape, we 
extract them for the benefit of our readers. 

*' Such sometimes is the result of the operation for aneurism 
when situated upon the extremities, and the benefit of tying a 
ligature upon the artery above the tumour. But it is a well known 
fact that this plan frequently fails, and when we examine the state 
of the arteries where aneurism has existed, it is often evident that 
the injury done to the part by the operation on an aneurismal arte- 
ry, is very liable to produce that degree of inflammation denominated 
iilceratire, in which case the operation will not succeed, and the 
patient will be probably destroyed by the bleeding of the vessel. 
Pressure is another mode of cure which has frequently been tried, 
but in general the pressure has been made upon the tumour itself^ 
thereby producing much pain and occasionaUy mortification of the 
part. 

*' The failure of those cases mentioned in the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Trausactions seems to have arisen from the previous state 
of the artery, and 1 am well convinced that in most spontaneous 
aneurisms, the arteries in general will be found inflamed. Ligatures 
applied under these circumstances, instead of producing an adhesion 
of the vessel which alone can save the patient, frequently produce 
ulcerative inflammation, hemorrhage and death, without giving that 
chance of a cure, which nature alone Sometimes eifect» ; for I am 
induce^ to believe that as many successful cases will be found upoa 
.record, where pressure either by the assistance of art, or by the 
spontaneous swelling of the paiit, has produced a cure as are re- 
nted of the operation. 

'' Deposition of earthy or ossific matter. on the coats of arttries 
is likewise anotlier attendant upon aneurism, which very much in* 
ureases the danger of the operation. In subjects advanc^ in life, 
ossification of the arteries is not uncommon ; and when a ligature 
is drawn upon a vessel so diseased, it either snaps at the modient, 
or cannot be drawn sirfficicntly tight to intercept the stream of blood; 
or some small spiculaof bony matter are pressed against the opposite 
.aide of the vessel to which it will not adhere ; the part ulcerates and 
a secondary hemorrhage ensues. 

*' The operation therefore' for, aneurism by ligature, Is not always 
a certain expei^mcnt. This danger does not arise from the uncer« 
iaiaty of the u.uaj>tomosing vessels carrying on the circulation, for 

where 
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where the disease has existed some time,- no apprehension on that 
ground should intimidate us ; but the probability of the ligature uU 
cerating the artery and thereby producing a fatal hemorrhage^ is a 
circumstance too frequent not to be dreaded.'* 

The practice of compression originated with the celebrated 
Guattani,vvho published his treatise "deExternis Aneurysn\atib^S| 
&c." at Rome in i772. After some fair remarks on thq gene- 
rally good effect of pressure upon the soft and yielding partf 
of the body, and some analogical inferences or its salutary 
tendency, we arc favoured with a translation of Guattani*^ 
cases of Valera and Damianus, and two cases are added'that 
happened within Mr. F/s knowledge in which the cures were 
imperfect*, and the patient's sufferings extreme. 

The pressure recommended by Mr. F. is to be made upon the 
artery, and not upon' the sac; it is to be applied by the assist* 
ance of Senffio's instrument f, or in the following manner. 

" First, place a bandage moderately tight from one extremity of 
the limb to the other, theh place a pad upon the artery a few inches 
aboTe the tumour, that you may have a greater probability of its 
being in a sound state; then with a common tourniquet surroundlnf 
the limb let the screw be fixed upon tiie pad, having preyiously sc« 
cured the whole Hmb from the action of the instrument by a piece 
of board wider than the limb itself, by which means the artery only 
will be compressed when the screw \% tightened ; the tourniquet 
•hoald then be twisted till the pnisation in the tumour ceases." 

We heartily congratulate our professional brethren that the bar- 
barous fashion of amputating every aneurtsmal limb is at length 
fairly out, whatever honours may be in reserve for its contempo- 
rary. The pressure here recommended, will be found upon cxa*- 
mination to have no better claim to preservation. We will 
first examine it in its effects as ascertained by dissection. 

^^ The irritadoQ prodtKed by this mode of pressure excites thtft 
degree of inflammation of the artery, which deposits coagulable 
lymph in the coats of the vessel, thickens them, diminishes the ca- 
xity, and eventually obstructs the passage of the blood J' 

In a preceding page our author says ; 

^^ From these considerations I have been induced to examine a 
variety of authors, who have written upon aneurism, apd U> eq« 
quire into the causes that produced a favourable termiaation in ma« 
ny, when the operation was avoided. In all these cases the artery 



* lo the fint case, at the expiration of tw«<«ty years, there rematns " a very 
iarge tnmtmr^ and in the kcoihI at the cndof CW9, ^ m litHe lawutMt from, the tumour 
»Md thg tomtraMUd ti^iU of the limb/* 

t Vid: Plauiicr*f Surgery. 
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vfsa doubtless obstructed, and in those in whick the opportunity 
offered of examining the tumour, that obstruction was always pro- 
duced by coagulable lymph jilling up the catity of the artery ^ unit» 
ing its ddeSy and interrupting the passage of blood,^* 

Whoever will compare these statements must obsenre, that 
the immediate effect of pressure by Mr. Freer's tourniquet 
differs essentially from that observed to be produced in all cases 
of favourable issue, where the operation was avoided. Hence 
his recommendation of the practice rests not upon the result 
of the experience either of himself or others, but upon the sin- 
gle fact of the closure of the canal in the horse by a surround- 
ing effusion; a mode of obstruction according to his own ac- 
count, altogether unlike that which is observed invariably to pre- 
vail after the cure of aneurism in the human subject. It is 
surely necessary to point out this important distinction between 
the appearance of an artery after equable and moderate pressure, 
and that produced by violent and partial pressure. As an ex- 
emplification of the first case, we will suppose by the bandage of 
Genga, of the second by Mr. Freer's screw tourniquet. If it 
be a fact that no artery is perihanently obstructed, in the cylinder 
of which lymph has not been effused, then the proposed im- 
provement is not only a speculative but a dangerous innovation; 
for it will encourage to perseverance in a line of treatment, 
which though it produces excessive local irritation must uHi^ 
mately fail, to the postponement if not exclusion of another, 
less severe becaiise less protracted, and -founded upon the cer- 
tain principle of effecting changes analogous to those effected 
by the pperatiotis of nature. If therefore we should venture to 
fuaopt the treatment at all» against Mr. Freer's proposal we 
enter (iur serious protest, Mr. John Bell has spoken sensibly 
upon this subject^ and we are happy to have it in our powa to 
say so. 

*f It is essential to your understanding this cure by com- 
pression, that you observe the following fact i Aneurism is 
not what it has been nspresented a fair round bag containing 
fluid blood, communicating freely with the artery ; no aneu- 
rism is truly reducible by pressure, aneurism is hard and firm 
even of a stony hardness ; were it otherwise how could it re- 
sist compression for months ? , The aneurism whether true or 
false, is filled with knotty coagula, and resists perfectly. The 
very tumour itself serves as a compress for the artery^, the press- 
ing down such tuipbr compresses the artery betwixt it and the 
tone, and this is the true reason why a simple armpress and a 
general roller cures aneurisin, without those cunning screws 

and 
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and cushions which the older surgeons invented so ingeniously 
for making 21 partial compression. The aneurismal tumour 
being itself hard and firm, conveys the compression to the 
main trunk of the artery, which is compressed betwixt it and 
the bone, while the collaterals lodged among the sound and 
fleshy parts escape the pressure.'* 

On these accounts it becomes a question whether com- 
pression of the sac is not preferable to that of the artery. 
In the cases upon record it was made at this part, but not by a 
tourniquet occasionally removed to save the limb from a threat- 
'ened gangrene, while at the same time all the newly obstructed 
channels were re*opened to the blood, but by a roller applied 
not too fghtly^ and in such a way as that the compression 
might be equal; then left untouched for at least eighteen 
or twenty days^ and gradually tightened at each succeeding 
operation; wnile venesection of the leg was employed in pre^ 
jerence to the relaxation of the bandage. Such gross devia- 
tions from this ingenious and skilful process, as those implied 
by Mr, Freer's plan, entitle the latter to no promise of the repu- 
tation which ^uattani's ca^s have deservedly attained. Yet 
these, which resulted from the most artful and gradual advance 
upon the disease, are quoted forsooth to usher in and to coun- 
tenance a practice^ of such clumsiness as to be hardly reducible 
to practice, of such violence as to require remission from the 
pain and inflammation which it occasions, and above all of such 
dispatch that in four or five days Mr. F. reaches the ultimatum 
of a process, to see the beginning of which cost Guattani as 
many weeks. This is another of Mr. Freer's proofs '' that 
the chirurgical art does not stand still,'' but somewhat less con- 
clusive than the case of McDonald. If then the proposal of 
Mr. Freer in no respect resembles the treatment successfully 

Eursued by Guattani, and if as we have seen, it is unsupported 
y experience and destitute of analogy both in the mode of 
applying the means, and in the effect which those means pro- 
duce, it would be mere supererogation to seek any farther dis- 
closure of its poverty and imperfection. 

. But as our author argues in favour of pressure indiscrimi- 
nately, we shall endeavour to ascertain with what justness he 
decides its superiority over the ligature. And first we may 
observe that it is no impeachment of the latter, far less a vin- 
dication of the former to admit, that the operations of Hunter 
and Abernethy have failed* Ligatures not so tight as to injure 
the coats or entirely to intercept the blood of a vessel, broad 
tape ligatures or su«h as include foreign bpdies must always fail. 
But these so far from making against the operation, evince on 

the 
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the contrary the principle of the ligature to be uniform, and 
give an inexpre^ible value to the few cases on record, which 
have succeeded because such imperfections were avoided. It is 
true that from the supervention of ulcerative in place of adhe- 
sive inflammation, owing to the previous inflamed state of tlie 
artery, and from the deposition in other cases of ossific matter, 
the operation by ligature has occasionally failed. But is it an 
effect of pressure to prevent or retard the ulceration of an in- 
flamed part, or to produce adhesion between parts ©ssified? In 
short will compression in any case succeed where the ligature 
might be expected to fail ? we can truly say, we are ignoranU 
of such a case. 

If the cures by compression and the ligature are, as Mr. F. 
hints, equal in point of number, the very gross misapplications 
of the latter demonstrate its higher character from experience. 
The frequency of the operation gives Mr. F. reason to believe 
that ^* this practice has rather gained ground,'* and we should 
wonder if it had not. In all the cases of which we have any 
account, the patient's sufferings were miserably protracted 
under compression, and nature and art seem to have engaged 
in a combat for the mastery, to the last critical and precarious, 
In proof whereof, let Mr. Freer recur to his own experience; 
(pages 106 and 108.) Where the operation succeeds, a very few 
weeks replace the patient on his legs, and so far from leaving 
lasting tumours and lameness^ enable him to return to his ac- 
customed labour. But the severity of , partial and intermitted 
pressure exceeds all conception, and if our author had put 
his vyse upon a human leg, both his horses and readers might 
have been spared much trouble. We know from experiment 
that it cannot be fendurcd. 

Compression however, as well as the ligature is subject to 
abuse : it is an abuse of it to employ it in particular parts and 
under certain circumstances. Wherever the soft parts are of 
great volume relatively to the bone which they envelop, as 
m the middle of the thigh, calf of the leg, &c. it is ne- 
cessarily undefined in its operation, and is less likely to dp 
good than mischief. When on the other hand, the artery 
lies shallow and contiguous to a bony superficies, as at the 
vvrist and, instep, it is direct and executive. When an aneu- 
rismal tumour is very bulky, presenting a thin and livid in- 
tegument, and much cedematous tumefaction of the limb, the 
constitution is generally in a state of great and permanent 
irritation, and time enough is not allowed for the slow process 
of a bandage. This objection does not hold against the leger- 
demain of Mr. Freer, and ho'tii much less in such circum- 
stance's 
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stances the constitution might resent the injury, wc cannot pre- 
tend to ^y. The case most favourable to one mode, promises 
best for the other. In the aneurism from bleeding we are oppos- 
ed by no morbid diathesis. Aneurisms of the v^rist, groins, ancle 
and instep, are those in which we should feel strongly disposed to 
use pressure in the infancy of the disease. But it is a principle 
never to be forgotten, that pressure must be general and not 
insulated, equable and not excessive. Nature's processes of 
spontaneous reparation are the proper studies and models for 
our imitation. Hence the degree of pressure as it appears to 
us, should bfe just that which sets up the adhesive process in 
the internal coat, already morbidly susceptible, and not that, 
which by injury to the surrounding' parts induces effusion ex- 
terior to the vessel. For the entire and permanent closure 6f 
an artery is by the medium of lymph shed into its cavity, and 
is not the result of a mechanical approximation or contact of 
its sides. ' 

Some showy plates, the drawings by a pupil of Mr. Freer, or- 
nament the volume; we like best the representations of the fun- 
gus hcematodes. The figure of M^ Donald shocks all proportion ; 
the coloured engravings of arteries convey a very inadequate or 
felse idea of natural appearances, and are rather of the sign-post 
complexion. 

We must here close our remarks: what we have said 
must satisfy our readers that* our criticism at setting out was not 
superfluous. We would advise Mr. Freer to point his attention in 
future to practical improvement rather than experimental en- 
quiry; and if it fall again to his lot, and probably it may, *to 
meet with a case as creditable to Jiimself and valuable to the 
profession- as that which is the substance of this splendid 
quarto; let him dispose of the jewel after his own taste — it is 
not for us to choose, whether it shall be set in gold or 
pewter. 

i. .1 '■■ I I .1 ■ I I , I ■■ I I III! I - I ■ . ■ I . .- 

Art. VIII. Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption^ in which 
a new View of the Principles of its Treatment is supported 
hy original Observations on every ^ period of the Disease, 
To which is added an Inquiry ^ proving that the Medicinal 
I^roperties of the Digitalis^ or Fox-glove^ are diametrically 
opposite to what they are believed to be. By James Sanders, 
M. D. Sec. Sec. 8vo. pp. 319* London: Longman and 
Co. 1808. 

HE latter is the most novel, and if accurate, the most va- 
luable part of this volume. Phthisis pulmonalis (ac- 
cording 
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cording to Dr. Sanders's comprehensive definition) consists in 
inflammation and its consequences^ occurring in th& substance 
of the lungs. Inflammation in thisj as in other parts of the 
body, goes through several stages or processes, which as they 
differ much in their local actions and constitutional affections, 
require remedies of diflerent properties ; a medicine which is 
useful ^during the local distention of vessels in the commence- 
ment of inflammation would be ill adapted to mortification 
which follows It. Dr. Sanders has attempted to ascertain pre- 
cisely the qualities of digitalis, as the best mt)de of discovering 
the stage of consumption to which it is applicable, , and the 
principles by which its exhibition ought to be regulated. 

Every body knows that fox-glove is considered a direct seda- 
tive, or in other words, that ^t produces an immediate diminution 
in the frequency of arterial pulsatipn.^ It is equally well 
Known that Dr. Beddoes and otaers have contended, that al- 
though digitalis diminishes the ^frequency, it increases the 
force of pulsation, and that therefore instead of being classed 
among the sedatives, it should be placed with ^UmuUnts 
and tonics! .. / 

Dr. Sanders pronounces both these opinions to be wrong. 
He contends that fox*glove is a powerful stimulant, that it 
increases the strength and frequency of the pulse, and if con- 
tinued sufficiently tone produces flushed face, head-ache, hot 
skin, restlessness and all the symptoms of febrile action. This 
opinion Dr. S. has drawn from a multitude of experiments and 
oDservations made on the healthy and on the sick. It is not 
the immature opinion of a few months duration 5 it has long 
been his favourite theme of conversation in private, and of 
debate in public assemblies; he has followed the inquiry with 
a degree of industry, ardour, and ;seal, rate in these times of 
apathy \ he has endeavoured to call out opposition wherever it 
lurkea, and to overcome it. He has hunted after proselytes in 
the great medical school in which he lives. He has argued with 
Ihose tvho are near him till his arguments have produced all 
the impression that their importance demanded, and he has 
now challenged those at a distance through the great speaking 
trumpet of the press. 

It is uhnecessary to lay before our readers all the documents 
which are here produced to prove the author's opinion. It will 
sttflice to select such parts as afford the best idea of the evidence 
on which it rests, and the practical conclusions to which it 
leadsj. 

** 1 now resolved to observe what might be the effects of digitalis on 
the healthy system, if it were taken daily for some length of time. 
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To know what my pulse was in my usual state of health and manner 
of living, 1 kept a table of the number of pulsations counted daily 
for many weeks before breakfast and before supper. In the morning 
before 1 took any exercise my pulse was uniformly 60, feeble ; and at 
night after sitting^ about t%vo hours it was 56, fbebie. ' 

This being ascertained, I began 24th May 1805, to take fifteen 
drops of the tincture of digitalis in a wine glassful of cold water, 
night and morning. The ^rst three days my puhe was about 70 in 
tbo rooming and 6o in the evening, during which time I felt myself 
uncommonly well, except I thought that I sometimes felt slight 
shifting pains in the breast. 

*\ My daily reports after the 27th on which I topk 25 gtt, are ; May 
28, I passed a restless night being hot and feverish, and the pain of 
breast which 1 had been troubled with was more severe' than ever this 
morning, and from the ensiform cartilage upward, my breftst was 
t»Te to the touch ; pulse before breakfast 76 and strong, and in the 
evening about 70. — ^26th I was harassed with tormina the preceding 
night after going to bed, which did not abate before three o'clock ill 
the morning. I had a sense of weight in the head and of uneasiness 
in the breast all day ; pulse as yesterday.* — 30th I slept but littl^ 
during the night, and my mind had somewhat of that restless activity 
which I have experienced after taking too much wine, but particularly 
after taking tinct. opir; pulse about 80 in the morning and 90 in the 
evening, during this day 1 took 50 gtt. of the tinct. digitalis.' — ^dlst 
I was very drowsy when 1 went to bed, but did not sleep soundly. 
I had a troublesome sense of weight in the head, which was relieved 
in the forenoon by an attack of epistaxis. I continued drowsy and 
incapable of study till the evening; appetite still impaired, pulse 
nearly as that of Ikst night* &f y taking of the digitalis was now giveA 
up. — ^June 1st. my head*acbc still continued, I slept better during 
the night, appetite still impaired and mind incapable of study, pulse 
nearly as yesterday. 1 took a laxative composed of aloes and hyos- 
cyamus, and adopted an antiphlogistic regimen.~>2nd 1 slept welldur- 
iog the night, appetite impaired, pill operated gently during the day: 
on the 3d some degree of head*ache and unsteadiness of mind were 
still present^ my pulse aoout 78 and pretty full. |n eight days from 
the first of June, the pulse returned to its usual standard/' 

We next f xtract one of the cases of disease, in which Dr. 
Sanders considers digitflKs to have been exhibited to an im^ 
proper extent. 

'* March 4th 1805. Mr. , aged ^6^ a very tall man, by 

trade a mason, is greatly emaciated ; his eyes are pearly white, his 
features sharp, fac^ pate^ he has high broad shoulders, short neck, 
and stoops much ; his mind is remarkably despondent ; he is much 
distressed by a cough, his sputa are completely puriforra ; he com* 
plains of some pain in the right side, though he lies with ease on 
either and he has a sense of tightness across the breast, hi} inferior 
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extremities are cedcmatous. There is qow bi»}(}e }k\m his soo age4 
j^yearsy dying of phthisis pulmonalis which had already been fata) 
to his otjier .chiUIrcn. This ipan has laboured under various forms 
of this disease for aboye three yi^rs* Th® jneaifB ^n^ployed have. 
^iTorded him transient relief, htlt neyer the hopes' of rttcovery; his 
pulse is abou^ 7^ and feeble. Mr* Arrindoll prescribed for him the 
digitalis, be began by giving 15 gtt. thrice a day, afid wrote dowq 
)vhatever occurred. His cough speedily beca|ne ii^ore dbtressing, his 
treast more pained, hi^ nights more restless* {iis pulse was imi^e* 
diately stronger, and daily with little variation became uiprp frequent* 
Sometimes the dose quickened and strengthened the pulse immedi- 
ately, at others particularly after the medicine had been taken for 
some days it produced no alteration. At one time it i^endcred the 
pulse more irregular, but in general this irregularity subsided and lef( 
^e pulse pore fu}l and frequent. 

'^ In the mei^ii tipne hj^ appetite was much improved, and, vomiting, 
jwhich formerly ^nnoycd hitp iPPPh) b^ POt attacked him. Febrile 
symptoms howeypr became ijipre violetij, apd at^out the end of a tort- 
night his pulse varied from 1Q0 to 12p full and strofig, for some days 
he complained iof a head-ache, which was at length so seyeres that we 
were under the neeessity of employing the antiphlogistic tre^^n^efity by 
which it was removed m a few days, bu$; on renewing the administrar 
tion of the digitalis, these infianrn^atory symptoms were reproduced 
with aggravation^ and accordingly ^e no longer perseyefed in th^ 
prescription." / 

The following cage gives a clear ide^ of tjife mpde IP whiqb 
Dr. Sanders exhibits dijgit^is;^ and th^ pecipd wheq h(i thinks 
proper to put a stop to it. 

• *' Mr — ; y aged 28 years, ^ man of a spare figure, irrft? 

able temperament and acute mind, one of those printers called com. 
positors, was, in the end of October 1806, affected with pain in the 
wrists, seated seemingly in the first row, or as Dr* Barclay would more 
correctly say in the proximal row of the carpal bones, whence the 
pain darted iipwards as far as the shoulder, and on account of it tbe 
liands and fiiigtrs co^ld hot be moved; The left hand was at first 
most severely affected, it swelled first and became cedematous. A 
sHght degree of fever and very g^reat irritabrlity were present, the pulse 
was in general abo'qt 8Q, ishjirp and irr^ilar; pressure on the dis- 
eased parts produced extreme torture, which was termipated by fainU 
irig. 'Duringamild antiphlogistic regimen and vesipation of the back 
of his hajid and wrists by tbenieloes yesicatorious, (he pain gradually 
abated,' and the limb returned' to its healthy stiitc. Next the ot(ier 
wrisjl; and hand, which had been b^t slightly uneasy fur about thrc^ 
.weejcs from the commencement, ' began to take the same troublesome 
course.; thib lim'b Was treated m tba same way, and the pain of tij^c 
wribt was in three of four days, very mucli a&eviated ; an enormouj^ 
jopdema supervened^ and it w^ thought that puncturing would b^ 

1 ' necesbary 
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necessary to prevcht the bursting and sphacelation of the integuments; 
pube aiwut dOafid f^Ulc. vlii the mean time . td the m6re fonhirfnible 
external operation, I preferred the internal use of tinct. digitalis, 
of which conreyed in water and simple syrup, he took 15gtt. night 
and moiling; this raised the Ipulse to above 90and strongi and in the 
space of five days, completely removed the cedenia, the integiiinents 
became shrivelled like a dry and empty bladder. A cure Kuwevcr 
was not thus affected, for the pain in the skme wrist how returned 
with as much violence as ever ; the use of the digitieilis ivas disconti* 
nued» and vcsicatories again employed with cathartics ahd low diet. 

f^ On the evening of the second day after this I was called to him^ 
because he thought himself in the greatest danger. - His pulse wf(s 
uncommonly strong and beating 114 per minute, , his looks were 
anxious, faqc flushed, respiration interrupted, short and painful; 
This afternoon he was seized with an inexpressibly acute pain of the 
left side which preceded the symptoms just mentioned* He was be 
said somewhat subject to pains in the side, and some years before, a 
pain which distressed him had been removed by venaesection. Since - 
last visit, he had taken four powders each containing Siss; of the com^ 
pound powder of jalap, which had not moved his bowels in the least. 
The pain of the wrist still continued though the blister discharged 
copiously, j^xxi. of blood which exhibited the buflfy coat, were now 
abstracted from the arm, this gave him instant relief. He was ordered 
to repeat the powders one every six hours till his boweU were freely 
opened. 

^* Next. day he continued easier, but still felt the pain of tie sida 
and was sick at stomach, he had taken other three powders which 
bad only ' produced one scanty stool. He was now ordered two 
powders containing each one scruple of jalap and five grains of the 
submuriat of mercury'; the one to be swallowed six hours after the 
other if necessary, which two, and the same quantity on the seqond 
day after were taken, before his bowels were freely opened < This 
free purgation at length removed the pain of the side, and the oedema 
of the alfected limb, but not its pain. This pain however daily di« 
minished, while the cedema returned, and in the beginning of De- 
cember was very great. As the pulse was now reduced to about 7O9 
and ev<*ry symptom of inflammation abse^t, he resumed the digitalis 
in sidaller doses than formerly, which in a few days rendered the pulse 
full and about 90, and removed the .CBdi»ma. From this time be 
began to use his right hand again, he rapidly recovered his general 
health and the use of his hands, and is now (June 4, 1807}) almost 
as well as ever he wa^." 

The most annoying questions to reviewers, are tauestions of 
fact. The\' cannot appeal to their experiments and their ob- 
sefvations/ because a/s they speak with a mask on, no authority , 
can be given for such statdneiHs. They must take the feet M 
ihey find it, and out of oppo«iiig evidences, unsound ioferejices,. 

and 
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and all the errors of the unfortunate author who has fallen mCo 
their hands^' contrive to obtain an excuse for speaking in their 
own persons. 

The orthodost opinion is that dij^talis is a direct sedative. 
'It is needless to argue in behalf of this doctrine. Almost every 
medical man holds itj and is in possession of the evidence for 
it; but every man is not aware of what may be said against it. 
It is to old statement, but it is a very true oi\t^ that men form 
their opinions without having considered the whole argument 
>n both sides, I'hey should count up the argument for and the 
argument against, just like the debtor and creditor sums of a 
Sttierchant^s ledger.. 

As we aie aWare. therefore hbw partially men are in the habit 
of drawing their inferences, and as we are desirous of makin]^ 

Jeople reconsider their old opinions as often as possible, we 
ave no objection to make our work the vehicle for that mass 
of fact and reasoning which has been collected in opposition to 
the commonly received notion about the properties of fox-glove. 
Those of our readers who are prejudiced against the opinion 
which we are about to advocate, will perhaps think that some of 
our reasonings are feeble; but they should remember that these 
reasonings may appear feeble only because they are new to them. 
. That many of those arguments on other subjects which they 
now rest upon with confidence, appeared as feeble when they 
, were as new, and that, deteris paribus, old arguments arc ttic 
most convincing, because by habit they have become associated 
with feelings of belief. 

Those who believe that digitalis is a stimulant, reason, or may 
reason, thus — In the first place it is universally acknowledged 
that fox -glove is a powerful stimulant to the lymphatic system 
;of vessels, and it is yory improbable that a hiedicine which pos- 
sesses the property of considerably increasing the action of one 
set of vessels, should possess the opposite property of consider- 
ably and directly diminishing the action of another set. The 
] whole materia medica does not furnish a similar example, and 
therefore as far as analog can go, it goes against such a sup- 
position. 

In the second place, those who have seen much of the exhibit 
lion of fox-glove, have learned by experience, that there are 
.certain periods and certain cases of disease in which this remedy 
is more likely to succeed than in others, and these periods and 
caset are stroncevidence of the stimulating power of fox-glove. 
Thus says Dr. iVithering, speaking of the use of this medicine 
in aropsy, ; 

'^ It seldom sn^ccceds in men of great natural streogth, of tense fibrc^ 

of 
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of warm skin, of florid complexion, or in those witli a tiglit and 
cordy pulse, Ou the contrary, it tha pulse be feeble or intermitting, 
the countenance imle, the lips livid^ the skin cold, the swollen bcUy 
soil and fluctuating, ot the anasarcous limbs readily pitting under the 
pressure of the finger, we may expect the diuretic effects to follow m 
a kindly manner/' 

Now we should hardly expect such to be the fact, if digitalis 
were a direct sedative. We should on the contrary expect that 
when the fibre was tense^ and the constitution strong, the 
patient would be best able to bear the debilitating effects of a 
sedative medicine; and on the contrary, that when the pulse 
was feeWe and intermitting, the face pale, and the skin cold; 
whatever advantage the patient might derive from drawing off 
the water would be more than cbunterbalanced by the debilita- 
ting powers of the medicine; that the weakness of arterial con- 
traction effected b^ the medicine, would produce a gaping of the 
exhalent extremities, and that as fast as the water was taken up . 
Jby the absorbents, it would be poured out by the arteries. 

To make the argument still stronger, we may enlist in our 
service Dr. Hamilton^ whose book is reviewed in another part of 
our number; this evidence is the more valuable to the disciples 
of Dr. Sanders, because it is the evidence of an enemy. Dr^ 
Hamilton writes thus: 

^ An attentive consideration of the causes which seemed to 
ptevent this operation of foxglove, [that of retarding the pulse] 
hy which I have so often been foiled, has convinced me that 
they are to be found in the presence of inflammation, or of a 
tendency to inflammatory action, of the vascular system. In 
dropsy where this disposition is scarcely ever present, the circu- 
lation is commonly retarded by the use of digitalis; and in 
haemorrhage, where this remedy produces more decided benefi*^, 
perhaps^ than in any other species of disease, after the ve sda 
have been emptied by repeated losses of blood, the depression of 
the pulse is almost invariable; — I presume, also, that in health, 
po great difficulty would be found in causing' this effect of fox- 
glove. But in pneumonic inflammation, where the abatement 
of the impetus of circulation and the increased activity of the 
absorbents would speedily cure, the disease, until considerable 
loss of blood has taken place, these favourable consec[uences of 
the exhibition of this plant will be looked for in vain. I am 
aware that authority of no mean weight can be adduced against 
this decision. I have, howc^xr, been too pften disappointed in 
my hopes of sparing the further loss of blood in inflammatory 
*aficctions, and especially in pneumonila, by the agency of digi» 
talisj not tp be satisfied, that however respectaole tlie authors by 
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whom it is supported, the opinion of the powers of this remedy 
over inflammation is incorrect. Towards the latter period of 
pleurisy indeed, when bleeding proportioned to the severity of 
the attack and the strength of the patient, shall have Jbeen pre- 
mised, and when vomica, notwithstanding^ seems likely to lake 
place ; or, if great secretion of mucus be present, and effusioa 
apprehended, this remedy will then be found to deserve the full 
. extent of Dr. Currie's encomium upon it.." Pp. 100, lOl. 

**. In consumption, if we endeavour to rcstraixi the impetus of 
the circulation by the foxglove, the same circumstances will be 
found to obtain in a degree proportioned to the inflammatory 
disposition of the vessels. When the pulse is hard and bound* 
ing, the countenance flushed, the heat and thirst considerable^ 
and, the difficulty of breathing — accompanied with pain of the 
chest— urgent ; little advantage will be derived from the use of 
this remedy, until these symptoms shall have been removed; 
nor, indeed, can the pulse be readily or at all reduced in fre- 
quency when they .are present, unless the digitalis be given ia 
such ample doses as to produce unpleasant effects.'' Pp. 102, 
103. Now it is almost unnecessary for us to observe, that if 
digitalis be a direct sedative, it ought to be peculiarly adapted to 
an inflammatory state of the system, and that it should be much 
more efficacious during inflammation, than during a state of 
debility which had been produced by the disease and its reme* 
dies. 

In the tKfrd place, Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, has repeat* 
f dly observed, that duringihe exhibition of fox-glove the retarda* 
tion of the pulse was not apparent ; but that a few days after the 
omission of the medicine, the pulse became considerably slower. 
Some have explained this phaenomenon by the supposition that 
in these cases the digitalis accumulated in the system.^ If thi« 
had been the case, the effects of the medicine would surely have 
appeared at the time when its use was omitted, and not several 
days after, when a considerable part of it, and perhaps all had 
escaped from the system. It is much more probable that ia 
these cases the rapidity of pulsation was supported by the sti* 
mulating power of the fox-glove, and that the pulse fell because 
the stimulus was withdrawn. A fact which is explicable only 
by a given theory is an argument for that theory. 

It is necessary now to let Dr. S^ take the argument into his 
own hands: 

" Ph} Mcians had not been accnstomcd to concefye, that any sub- 

itat^ce whatever could excite the symptoms of inflammatory fever, 

. and that a diminution of the force and frequency of the pulse would 

ensue as a consequence"; therefore, during the use of digitalis, when 
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inflammatory symptoms occurred, they attributed these symptoms t« 
tbe disease; but the depression of the vital phenom^ia which super. 
Tened, they deemed the peculiar effect of the operation of the re- 
medy. • . 

^^ They may have been deceiTed also by obserrations on the pulsa« 
tions of persons extremely debilitated : for when, from mere deple- 
tion, as from the loss of blood, &c. the body is very much debilitated, 
^nd the pulsations are exceedingly rapid and feeble, all stimuli diminish 
their number, by increasing the force and duration of arterial con* 
traction. What physician has not observed •in typhus, that a few 
glassfuls of wine have diminished the number of pulsations by 20 or 
30 per minute ? nay, I would ask, what man is there, who watches 
the phenomena of disease, or is acquainted with the effects of those 
accidents to which our bodies arc daily exposed, but has, in almost 
numberless instances, witnessed similar effects on the pulsations, from 
the administration of strengthening remedies ? 

*^ In similar circumstances the digitalis will, more conspicuously 
than any other substance, diminish the number of arterial contrac** 
^ons, and inrigorate all the functions. I may here however add, 
that very rarely, in any state of constitution, does the digitalis 
not instantly, when taken, accelerate the pulse; we shall find, that 
^ few drops in the joiorning will instantly raise a weak pulse from 
\\0Xo 120 ; and that the same pulse will in the evening be as low as 
70; this event occurred to my notice in asthmatical affections which 
J supposed to arise from oedema of the lungs. 

^' The phenomena of the pulsations during the administration of 
dij;italis in dropsical affections, may have also contributed to the 
belief of the sedative virtues oi this substance. 

'^ When a watery effusion is collected in any of the cavities or 
parts of the body, it becomes, in some degree, an irritating cause, but 
when in the thorax, it most remarkably accelerates the pulsations, 
after this effusion is removed by any means, the pulsations wilt 
jdlminbh in number ; this I have often observed, but it is not the effect 
of the digitalis in diminishing the number of the contractions of the 
heart ai^d arterius, but it happens because the irritating cause, the 
wate^, is removed, and the effect on the pulse is different from that 
which might have been observed, if the water had been removed by 
the art of the surgeon. In order to elucidate my meaning, let us 
suppose, tha( 4 person's pulse is, in a given state of body, 80 and 
feeble, bi^t that water being collected in the thorax, has raised it, and 
keeps the number about 120; if the water were drawn off by means 
of t^e appropriate instruments, a trocar and can u la, the pulse, after 
tbe immediate effects of the operation had subsided, ^vould be 80 and 
feeble; 'but if the water were removed by the digitalis, the pulse 
would be ab^ut 9a and pretty strong, so that the digitalis would 
virtute sua have augmented the fproe and frequency of the pulse; 
and this fact it was, 1 imagine^ which made Kinglake declare, ' that 
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t pulse St. 90; soft; full, and /iftn^ is the sine qua non of the beneficial 
effects of the raediriue\" Pp. 291—294. 

'' If digitalis. pro aiotes the healing of a sore, or the absorption of 
pus in the lungs, the consequent diminution in the frequency of the 
poise is to be ascribed to the remoral of the canse, not to a sedative 
power. In like manner, in convalescence from all diseases, in which 
the piilse has been morbidly accelerated, it gradually resumes its heal* 
Ihy number; but is this to be ascribed to a sedatiye power J** P»296. 

Such is the reasoning by which Dr. Sanders and those who 
think with him defeno" their peculiar opinions respecting the 
pifoperties of foxglove. His disciples are. respectable both by, 
thetr numbers and knowledge. Some have taken atid others 
are daily taking important situations in the practical duties cf 
their profession. They carry with them the peculiar opinions 
of their leader, and will douSttess diffuse them by the influence 
of their learning and authority. The question befell us is a 
practical and therefore an important one. It calls loudly for 
investigation, because the opinions which are now scattered 
through the world must influence the conduct of many on 
those important occasions when the question is' one of life or 
death. Kxperiments should be made, precise observations be 
multiplied, and the question brought speedily to an issue. L«t 
the infant be crushed in its feebleness, or if lawfully begott^Oj 
be acknowledged by the world. 



Art. IX Observations on Morbid Poisons^ Chronic andAcute^ 
By Joseph Adams, AjE.D. F. L. S. 4to. pp. 406, 1807.-.- 
Callow, London. 

TO the physiological opinions of Mr. Hunter^ so ostenta- 
tiously displayed, and so parasiticaily applauded by Dr. 
Adams, we have already offered various objections; to the pa- 
thological doctrines of the same distinguished author, received 
and recounted with similar obsequiousness of feeling, we arc 
compelled also to direct our opposition. If it be true, that the 
interests of medical science are promoted by the diffusion of 
correct ideas respecting the healthy functions of the human sys- 
tem, it will not be doirbted that accurate information in regard 
to the nature of diseased actions, as more directly influencing 
nur procedure in practice, is of the highest importance. The 
course which Mr. Hunter has chosen in pathology is circum* 
scribed, but in his progress he has attempted to establish prin- 
ciples applicable to all diseases, and has connected with his own 
more iaixkicdiate inquiry, speculation^j^ which may assist or im- 
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pcde us in the treatmait of erery morbid condition. In the 
<fisease to which he has confined himself^ the cases are, however, 
more numeroiis (such is the incontinence of the age in which 
we live) than those resulting from any other morbid influence; 
and as it is fraught with consec^uences the most loathsome and 
dangerous when nedected or improperly treated, it must de** • 
mand in theory as weTl as practice^ the greatest attention. 

As the diseases descrioed and explained by Dr. Adams are 
stated to arise from morbid poisons, it may be proper to men- 
tion the restricted sense in whi(;h this term borrowed from Mr. 
Hunter, is employed* Many may havebeen accustomed to con-^ 
sider every cause of disease a morbid cause,' and every power so 
injurious to the body of man as \o deserve the name of a-poi* 
son, to be a morbid poison ; hence arsenic, nightshade and the' 
destruptive fluids of the viper and cobras de capellas, might 
be conceived to merit the appellation, as much as the virus of 
the small pox or venereal disease. It might also have been 
supposed to signify all poisons, the result of disease; but those 
only are admitted to be morbid poisons, which *' have a power 
of exciting a similar disease by ike secretion of matter which 
will have me same properties " Animal poisons are therefore 
divided into natural and diseased, or according to the amended 
phraseology of Dr. A. into original and diseased; and the latter 
are Siibdivided into morbid and those not morbid, according to, 
tJie restriction just stated. 

Of all the, morbid poisoiis the venereal is unquestionably the 
most perplexing and severe : it is this poison, or comparatively 
x:ecent origin, Jhe libidinous indulgencies of the earlier periods 
of the world having been embittered by no such scourge, 
which, under all its varied aspects, is^discussed by Mr. Hunter in 
his justly celebrated treatise; and which also chiefly engages the 
attention of his expounding panegyrist in the work before us. 
The first attempt to ascertain the laws by which this baneful 
poison is regulated in its action on the system, was made by 
Mr. Hunter: the experience of three hundred years had fur-? 
nished an ample store of materials, and his own extensive op- 
portunities of tracing the disease, improved by a high degree of 
penetration, most essentially contributed to the advancement of 
his attempt ; but the subject then was, and still continues we 
fear, too un<?ertain and obscure for sucqsssful generalization : we 
are continually hesitating respecting the name and nature of 
many common appearances, and the most eminent practitioners 
in the metropolis often give opposite decisions in cases submit- 
ted to their judgment. Even Dr. Adams himself, who has bpeii 
thoroughly infected by all Mr. Hunter's excellences, no the pro- 
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duetion of * taWmipiive eetum^ ban not been spared thos^ em^ 
harrassments whioh bis less favoured brethren have encounter- 
ed * • yet afterward^! in speaking of Mr. H/s discoveries he 
aversi that* ^^ to^use the author'^s expression in the last conver- 
sation we bad to^ether^ the inattention to these leading facta has. 
been the eause ot all the uncertainties of so common a diseasef/'' 

The great discoveries of Mr. H, consist in the detection of 
those states of the constitution, which occur during the pro** 
gress of the disease, or, as Dr. A. often says, ^^ its series and 
order ;" in the view which- he has presented of the best time 
for the employment of the acknowledged specific; and of the 
mode by which the removal • of the complaint is effected. 
These discoveries, under the title of laws of the disease, arc 
with considerable prolixity and minuteness of illustration detail^ 
ed in the second chapter of the work on Morbid Poisons : from 
this chapter the following, sketch is condensed. Whether the 
morbid poisons may be the simple or compound of Hunter, €)r 
the infectious and contagious of Adams, three states of the body 
are necessary to tbeir existence^ viz. susceptibility^ disposition^ 
and action. The suaoeptibility may exist in the constitution, or 
in a part only 3 the disposition which follows^ may be general or 
partial likewise ; and tne action which, as an inseparable conse* 
quence, succeeds to the disposition, will in extent be propor- 
tionate to it. The susceptibility may be prevented or destroyed 
by rendering the constitution familiar with the morbid poison> 
or by the action of another morbid poison, or any other cause ; 
the aisposition may be suspended by the action oi another mor- 
bid poison, or by a medicine producing a constitutional agtion> 
but cannot by any means whatsoever be destroyed ; the action, its 
requisite precursor being indestructible, when bvery local and 
Qonstitutional im])ediment is removed, mast after a certain 
period, varying according to the nature of the pojsop, inevitably 
fellow. 

Of the three circumstances incident to a part which from the 
application of morbid poison hasadvanced to disease, that which 
occupies the intermediate statioxx is alone peculiar to Mr. Hun- 
ter, and in its introduction, if we mistake not, consist alike the 
novelty and the merit of his opinions. It had been well if Mr. H. 
had perceived the necessity of defining and absolutely fixing the 
syphilitic appticatton of this accommodating term ; he was aware 
that in general usage it has a very different meaning, and this 
we conceive ought to have obtained for it a new definition. 
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if not probthited its new appropriation. Dr. A. doei inform tsd 
that Mr^ Hunter was one who netrer ^^ reasoned hy definition *^'* 
but this wili not excuse him for not defining before he reasons* 
This deficiency, unhappily for our progress^ is not sapplied by 
t>ur author: he was ignorant we conclude^ that the language is 
figurative and indefinite; otherwise a definition or a condemn- 
^ation must have escaped from one^ who ^eclarebthat ^ it cannot 
be stili necessary to remark that many of our pbysiologieal er- 
rors arise from the looseness or figurative style of our languagef:" 
now according to our best recollections, we have never met with 
more serious and inveterate cases of verbal diarrhea, than those 
of Mr. Hunter and Dr, Adams, nor any instances in which 
proper logical astringents might have been administered with 
more happy effects. If any information can any where be 
found on this dark subject, we think it may be extracted from 
the following remarks, illustrative of the second aphorism. 

^^ If tbe part or constitution, or both, are susceptible, the disease 
does not immediately follow tbe application of tbe poison either 
hy effluvia or in the form of matter* It requites a certain time, 
during which the constitution seems disposing itiself for the future 
action; for if any other disease interferes, the action of the dis* 
case from' the infection is protracted ; the new disease goes tbrou|^ 
its usual progress, after which the constitution recommences the pro- 
cess of disposing itself for the first disease, and the action follows after 
the usual period required for that purpose. As this state of thc'coa« 
stitution, from tbe period of receiving the infection to the commence- 
ment of the disease, is often the subject of very important inquiries ; — 
as it is a state in which we can neither cure or prevent tbe disease which 
is to follow, botof which^'in some morbid poisons we ca^i protract tbe 
subsequent action, and in others we find it occasionallyprolracted hy in« 
-cidents wh jcb we could not prevent, but ought always to be prepared 
for, — on all ihese accounts Mr. Hunter denominatod the Itate of the 
constitution ths disposition for the future disense^ I hope this expla- 
nation will be intelligible if it is not satisfactory. Though I have, 
thought it necessary to o£Ger it because Mr. HuBters writings cannot 
be understood without it, yet, as several candid and ingenious men 
have! objected to the term, I shall avoid using it as much as possible/' 

Although we must confess our ignorance of what the con* 
stitution is about when disposing itself fox future action, we ar^ 
not quite so much at a loss to comprehend what a person is do- 
ing, who is so disposing himself as to establish a community of 
fame with an author of high posthumous celebrity 5 nor what 
is the natureof disposiiion manifested by one who publishea 
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iprqfessedhf in. favour of the cow pox, in order exblusirety to 
"7nake and sell an elegant and polished species of variola^ under 
the tickling tide <rf pearl .small pox*. 

Our objections are not however confined to the term alone > 
the state which itTepresents is hypothetical^ and it is assumed 
we contend without* any foundation, except the soixiety of 
Mr* Hunter to resist all interference of a venereal virus, be- 
yond the earliest periods after contamination. I'he virus is no 
"sooner absorbed than it must be expelled, and disposition only 

• remains to attest by subsequent action its noxious influence. 
To us no good reason has appeared for thus hastily expelling 
the morbid cause. That the solids anM fluids are subjected to 
a continual cbange^we do not deny, but the celerity of that 
change we believe is not so great* as was once imagined* The 
experiments of Du Hamel and Morand in which cok)ur was 
communicated to the bones of animals by mixing madder with 
their food, have led to this misapprehension; and the- exag- 

' gefated conclusions of Mr. John Bellf, who from his uncea&ing 
propensity for extremes h^s pushed the absurdity to its most 
glaring degree, have been satisfactorily refuted by the criticisms 
of Mr. Gibson t, and the experiments of Dr. M^ Donald §. 

'But even admitting all this to he true of madder, must rt ne- 
cessarily be true of venereal .virus ? Is that substance which 

* tvill widiout pain beautify the bones of a pig; an exact repre- 
sentative in all its Jiabitudes, of the poison which will produce 
oain aiid deformity in the bones of a man? who we ^v•uld ask 
lias detected venereal matter in the excreta? and unless it 

. were possible to shew that secretion , is merely filtration^ who 

shall pretend to prove^ that through every change in the circu«> 

latinff fluids^ the virus may not be detained in the system ? 

. The length of time intervening betwixt absorption and disease 

in which no change is perceived, can furnish no valid argument 

^inbehalt of the doctrine; for if venereal matter in that state of 

tsconcehtration which belongs to the primary ulcer require seven, 

".fimrteenlj or even sixty days**rto affect the part on which it is im- 

Smediately applied^ it cannot surely be matter of surprise that virus 

'introduced Dy the absorbents and mtxe'd with the blood, should 
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'Occupy six weeks for the completion of its effects. . But let «» ' 
grant td the antivirus men that the absorbed matter is expelled 
ipvkh all the rapidity they desire, and let us have the disposing 
process suspended by the action of a morbid poison^ what 
power will remain to insure its recommencement? we must not 
look for its renewal from casualties of the constitution, because 
Ac action follows, they tell us when the obstacle is removed, ki 
the same number of days precisely which would have been 
, required if no interruphon had occurred : it was the virus which 
in the first instance set the system to work^ but the virus being 
removed nothin gremains to continue the process; consequently 
we have an effect without a cause; an alction without an agent.' 
This assertion must submit to a slight correction for it may be 
owing to retro-active sj/mpntAy : granted ; for in these dap 
what cannot sympathy in one shape or other be made to perform. 

We call upon the defenders of Mr. Hunter explicitly to 
declare, whether disposition consists in action or not : the di- 
lemma in which we think they will find themselves placed, we 
candidly set before them. If disposition be admitted to be 
action, as it may be superseded by a morbid poison the effect 
of which passes necessarily through disposition, tvvp action:? 
must have taken place in the same part at the same time; the 
possibility.of which we shall presently see is denied : if it be 
not action, then it must be a mere aptitude or condition, r^- 
^utring a new impulse before any action can take place, and the 
assistance of virus being r^ected that impulse they are bound 
satisfactorily to exhibit. 

Another proof of the exclusion of the yener^l poison, and 
the formation of disposition is derived from the assertion rest- 
ing as it said on fact, that ^^ when the diseased action has taken 
place in one order, the skin for instance, and has been cured 
it never appears again in that order of partk from the same 
stock of infection^/' Against, this assertion we might adduce 
many well attested instances. The experience of Mr. Bell has 
taught him that the disease will break out again, when, as to 
appearance it had been removed f ; and the cases detailed by 
Dr. Clutterbuck in his very sensible and argumentative ^^ ro- 
marks," are conclusive against the position f . With this evi- 
dence our owa-observation entirely coincides as well as that of 
many surgeons, extensively.consulted on account of the disease, 
to whom the position has been referred. Lord Shaftsbury has 
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•shrewdly remarked *^ that the most ingenious way of. be- 
coming foolish is by a system;'* it is also the most hopeless, 
for the blindiuss induced by system cuts off the only reasonable 
prospect of amendment. 

But the most decisive refutation of the facts, laws, and rea* 
soning of Mr. Hunter and Dr. Adams, is comprised in the 
following observations, the accuracy of which, will not we 
presume be disputed by the latter. 

^^ When in the first instance the chancre is cured by remedies ap« 
plied to the constitution, the disease does not shew itself on the ge* 
nitals a second time from the same infection, but on the skin or 
fauces. If in this stage no mercury is exhibited, the blotches will 
increase in number and ulcerate, but if the first are cured by mercury^ 
no fresh ones wilt appear. If the bones have taken on the dispo- 
sition, then in a given time after the mercurial irritation which cured 
the skin has ceased, the disease will appear in one' or more of them. 
If no attention is paid to these they will ulcerate and other bones, 
if contaminated will shew the disease likewise: but if mercury is ex- 
htbited so €U to cure the first, no others wUl ever shew the disease 
from* that stock of infection *." 

If any blotches should appear on the skin, or if any affection 
of the bones should occur after the secondary symptoms of 
either order have been first observed, which the early employ- 
ment of mercury could have prevented, some virus must at 
that time have existed in the constitution; for according to 
iMr. Hunter's doctrine mercury jcan only protect by destroying 
the virus before it has induced disposition. If the virus were 
not present then disposition inust have been at hand, but '^ as the 
venereal <lisposition when once formed in a part must neces- 
sarily go on to form the venereal action f/* it is clear that an 
'equal number of blotches and an equal extent of bony injury 
mrust be produced, whether the specific is delayed or not. In 
confessing w^at we need not doubt to be" a truth, the preven- 
titive influence of mercury introduced in the Stage of the disease 
^bove mentioned, Dr. A. has fully admitted, either the deten- 
tion of virus or the cure of disposition, if the Dr. has taken 
the liberty to oppose Mr. Hunter for making as he thinks a 
few improper concessions to former opinions, with what re- 
proaches may the indignant spirit of Hunter load his treacheious 
^ly, who obedient to fact and regardless of hypothesis^ has 
conceded to truth the entke system. 
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The rqection of direct assistance from venereal virus in pro- 
ducing secondary symptoms^ has lately been extended still far**, 
ther ; and the office has been consigned to a power^ peculiarly 
Mr. Hunter's, the power of sympathy, or something vastly 
analogous to it. An author who has signalized himseli by ex*> 
ceedingly warm endeavours to starve the gout from its station 
in the great toe, and who labours under a drimutephohia of tho 
most excruciating kind, thu^ gravely and luminously writes. 

'Mt is one of the most provident conditioi>s of animal life, tbatf 
morhi4 matter is not a transferable evil. Tfee ^notive powers of ar«* 
ganic structure effectually bar its diffusion in a material form* They 
are susceptible of being impressed' by it, and morbidly ag;itated by its 
influence, but there the mischief stops; and previously to its farther 
propagation or systematic dissemination it must assume the motive form 
which vital action imparts to it. In this state it acquires an identity^ 
with vital power, vitiating its exciteability, and becoming subject to 
thfe same laws of motive diffusion *." 

In the terms motive form and motive diffusion, we think we 
recognize that which we have been accustomed to denominate 
sympathy, and we suggest with all becoming diffidence, that it 
may be arranged under the contiguous or continuous^ the second 
and third species of the secopd order, the partial of the ex- 
tensive genus, sympathy : that it may either be contiguous or 
continuous sympathy, we do imagine, but we certainly give a 
decided preference to the latter, because it approaches the most 
nearly to that kind of extension, in which the uninitiated can 
discover no sympathy at all. " The continuous sympathy is, 
where there is no interruption of parts, and the sympathy runs 
along from the irritating point as froni a centre, which is the 
most common of all the sympathies; and wc have an example 
of it in the spreading of inflammation f." Mr. Hunter some- 
where speaks of a chain of sympathies; we think he has here 
stretched it to its utmost extent, and it must be almost impossible 
to add another link. Perhaps for the last extension we may ap- 
pend the idea of an universal sympathy arising from a partial 
sympathy J 

When mercury is employed for the cure of the venereal dis- 
ease, as it is finally decreed that no virus shall exist, and that 
action is alone to be destroyed, we have no occasion to estimate 
the affinities or the chemical powers of this agent. It does ap- 
pear from experiments related by Dr. Gullen and credited by 
him, that when Plenk's solution of mercury was triturated with 
matter taken from a chancre, and the compound applied to a* 
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sound person, no syphilitic symptom followed*: the experim_ent 
we confess is not entirely free from objection^; but since it is 
equally good with many sanctified in our author's esiimation 
"by the authority of Hunter, we hope it will be permitted us 
lobeHeve, that should the mercury meet with a-particle of virus, 
lyjT %n accident the most rare, wandering through the system to 
the great annoyance of its susceptibilities, the contest which 
must ensue, would give victory to the mineral, and composure 
«o the constitution. But where the pDison no longer exists and 
yet the symptoms do apppear, we must cohclude that it acts 
*f upoi^ tne principle of destroying the diseased action of the 
living parts," counteracting the venereal action by producing 
another of a different kind t«" In attempting the cure ^^the 
<>bject then is to excite an irritation greater than the venereal. 
That this is the mode in which mercury ,cur^s the dise^ise is 
now pretty generally admitted, and is proved* by every analogy 
which we h^ve Irjiced in the manper ^n which morbia ppisons 
yield tp each other, and to various oth^r irritations J.*' The 
object is farther stated .to be to produce such an irritation as 
will supersede the <disease§." The change thus occurring 
presents a' particular instance of a general law first devised ana 
tmplpyed for pathological explanation by Mr. Hunter; a Igl^y 
which declares that *^ two actions cannot be carried on at th.e 
same time in the same part or in the saryie constitution.** 
This law we strongly suspect has bad a mechanical origin, 
^ndhad it acknowledged any other parent, we fear th^t it migfet 
tave been exposed to the severe castigation which, as we have 
seen, w^s brought upon Baron Haller, by the mechanism ap- 
pearing in his explanations. With respect to ordinary matter 
It is i)o.t ajdmissibje, for the s^me mass may at the same time 
more in obedience to two forces, and therefore have two ac- 
tions : this is sufficiently evinced in the motion of a projectile; 
and the particles of which it is composed will be found papable 
of a third action, if in its flight the body should rcyolve, as well 
as describe a parabolic path. It would not be difficult to shev 
that in the natural actions of the human system this law js con- 
tradicted; and if we arc no.t deceived, although in the morbid 
state some f;icts may seetri to copntcnan^e it, yet will it be found 
oppo^d by a nunihiex much greater. Dr. A. in justification 
of the law, or as facta from whence if may be deduced, has 
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mentioned several instances of measles and small pox, and mea-* 
sles and scarlet fever being epidemic at the same time; and be- 
cause no instances are mentioned by Sydenham or De^ Haen^ 
and only two by Dr. Russel, where the diseases appeared together 
in the same individual, he deems the silence proof. But to 
render these cases availing it ought to be shewQ, that in each 
individual, the diseases followed in such quick succession, as to 
make it certain that if one had not been present, the other 
would have been there : the same remark ^ill apply to the ne- 
gative evidence of Dr. Willan in respect to small pox, measles^ 
hooping cough, and scarlet fever, epidemic about the same time- 
Dr. Willan has asserted that hooping cough and small pox 
have occurred in the same person at the same time, and 
that in one instance, hooping cough commenced during the 
small pox eruption. Dr. A. very flatteringly hints that the dis- 
ease had lost its specific character, which Dr. Willan might 
have been supposed qualified to discover; and in the second, 
paying a high compliment to the Doctor's diagnostic talents, 
pronounces the cough to be a common catarrh. But for 
the^e contradictory incidents, ample atonement is made by Dr. 
Willan, in the elegant experiment conducted at the small pox 
hospital; which elegant experiment consisted , in inoculating 
the same person with the lymph of measles and cow pox, and 
findingthat the former politely kept in the back ground, until the 
latter had done its duty in protecting the constitution. We 
know that in several instances small pox and measles hdve ex- 
isted together, and that this is the case wit^ small pox and cow 
pox, every one must allow: of the last fact however, Dr. A. 
can make a very good use ; it defends the law, their identity being 
assumed as true, or the law being assumed, it defends the iden- 
tity. The two affections, for one only can be termed a disease, 
have some similarity we admit, but their difference as to eruption 
and contagious quality is much more striking than their resem- 
blance. Our idea of their similarity we cannot better illustrate 
than by borrowing an elegant pistorian example from the first 
ediiiori of the Morbid Poisons, inserted also for the benefit 
of those possessing the second, in which, strange to tell i 
it is no where to be found. '^ Now if this is to be called'* re- 
semblance ^^ it will not be difficult to prove that a man and aa 
image of rye dough are the same thing. For though it may be 
right to take notice of one striking difference^ namely, that a 
man can walk and an image must be carried, yet as there are 
other resemblances^ we may prefer calling th^na by .the same 
'name^." The fact which the* law is brought to explain, and 
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which led to this discussion, overturns the law itself: the re- 
moval of venereal action by mercurial action is gradual and pro- 
gres*ive; the mercurial must therefore exist along with the ve- 
nereal until the latter is entirely overcome 5 and if these-actions 
were not at certain periods co-existent, the cure must be accom- 
plished in a moment, or it could not be accomplished at all. 

After having sufficiently explained and defended Mr. Hunter's 
opinions, our author proceeds to impart the information which 
he has collected respecting affections produced by several other 
morbid poisons. Of these some are similar to the venereal dis- 
ease, and have been adverted to by Mr. Bell, as furnishing in- 
controvertible arguments against the identity of the virus of 
gonorrhea and chancre : as this position was strenuously main- 
tained by Mr. Hunter, it necessarily obtains the protection of 
Dr. A. who being dissatisfied with the accounts given of sivveus, 
one of these complaints, attempted by a personal investigation, 
to supply the defects. The particulars of hi« tour into those 
parts of Scotland most infested by the disease, are detailed with 
considerable nnnutenessj and wonderful to relate, the medical 
j^entlcmen of Dumfries and New Galloway so *^ far from feeling 
jealous at his undertaking to inquire after a disease well under- 
stood bv themselves, were ready to give him every information, 
and to listen patiently to all the prolixity of his inquiries and 
suggestions!!" there are some amongst our northern medical 
brethren however, who do not so willmgly admit others to share 
with them the honours of discovery. The sivvens or sibbens, 
(deriving its nc^me from a strong resemblance in its small excres- 
cences or fleshy sproutings, to the wild raspberry,) was first 
described by Dr. Gilchrist in the year 1771. It appears that 
as in the venereal disease, symptoms which may be termed pri- 
mary and secondary Occur: the first are confined chiefly to the 
uvula, tonsils, and adjacent parts," consisting of ulcers, which 
remain when >yhite crusts or sloughs, the result of previous 
inflammation have been removed: in some cases the uvula and 
tonsils have been entirely destroyed. The appearances which 
have beeii noticed as belonging .to the second class are not so re- 
gular and unifonn as the preceding: the following case related 
by Dr. A. will convey a tolerably accurate account of them, as 
well as of the progress of the disease. It is the case of a poor 
girl who had been 111 about twelve months. 

** Her first symptoms were mere sore throat and treated as such 
whh little or no advantagt*. At Icngtli the secondary s)mptoms ap- 
prartng with sortie fever were at first suspected to be small pox, till 
the slow progress of the pustules evinced the contraty, and n surgeon 
being conauiled, at once discovered the disease. From her situation 
she had not been able to persevere so regularly in her»remedit»s as to 
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profluce a complete cure. Iler throat exhibited only a dry scaly ap- 
pearance, in the left arch ; whether it had ulcerated I cannot deter- 
mine, only that the parts appeared to roe as 'if diminished. She had 
several very hard, dark, coloured scabs, in different parts of her body, 
cicatrices in other parts, and in others, pustular appearances. On vi- 
siting her afterwards some of the cicatrices were breaking out afresh » 
She has all the symptoms of low fever, and an indolent buperficial 
sinus appears on her neck. Whether these last symptoms were th« 
effect of the disease or of poverty, cannot easily be ascertained. On 
inquiry, she recollected cor) plaints she had about the pudenda and 
anus, which bad healed under the mercury she had taken, and which 
she assured us remained well*.'' 

From that part of the sequel of this case which was transmit- 
ted to Dr. A. we learn, that having been inoculated with vaccine 
matter the progress of this severe disease was arrested for six 
weeks. We regret the termination of the narrative, and we do 
certainly ^^sympaihiztv/xihthe author of morbid poisoiiSythatn^ 
more minute history of this interesting case could be procuredf.'* 
The bones seem to be no otherwise affected by thisdiseasie than 
in consequence of its extension from the soft parts in contact 
with them, and it is much more quickly cured by mercury than 
the venereal. NFrom what Doctor A. has advanced on this 
subject we coincide with him in opinion, ^* that si wens is dif- 
ferent from the venereal disease, though approaching nearer to 
it than any poison with which we are acquainted. ' At the 
same time from this view of his discriminating powers, we are 
induced to believe, that if he had felt the same interest, specu- 
lative or substantial^ iu distinguishitig small pox and cow pox, 
that he did in confounding them together, he would have 
been no less successful than in the present instance* 

Respecting the Canadian disease vaguely mentioned by Dr. 
Swediauf and Mr. Bell, the active inquiries of Dr, Adams have 
brought to light some important documents. It may not be 
true that thousands, about twenty years ago were intected by 
this disease in Canada, but it appears to be sufficiently ascer** 
tained that at the Bay of St. Paul, a disease very similar to 
sivvens appeared; agreeing with it especially in this cir- 
cunistance that both have been frequently communicated by 
smoking with a pipe which had beeu used by an infecteci 
pcrspn. 
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In the following chapter we are presented with a case of 

?'aws very well and very minutely detailed. It is a disease 
ittle if at all known in this country, and in Scotland where it 
is stated sometimes ^o occur. Dr. Cullen says that he never 
saw one example of it. In Africa and the West Indies it fre- 

Juently appears. The subject of this narrative was a young 
)anisn nobleman left in Maderia during Dr. A.'s residence 
there* The complaint appeared to commence with a slight but 
regular intermittent, attended during the paroxysm with a spas- 
modic contraction of the fauces; this was imperfectly relieved 
by bark and other tonics, and yielded completely to a grain of 
calomel administered every day for the space of ten days. 
When the influence of the mercury ceased the fever returned, 
and during, the remission was attended with a pimply eruption 
on the face and an inflammation of the throat; 

" In the space of two days the eruption was universal excepting on 
his hands and feet, the throat became ulcered, and the glans penis was 
covered with several small but not painful ulcers. For several days 
the ulcers spread on both these places and the pustules continued to 
increase as his fever returned, and the throat and pustules of the face 
were attended with considerable pain. The latter had -arrived in less 
than a week to the size pf small-pox pustules ; and the interstitial 
part of the skin being redder than usual, gave the whole very much 
the appearance of that disease. Tlie figure of the pustule was indeed 
somewhat flatter, or rather more horizontal, the edges rising perpen- 
diCular from the skin and the surface being plain. There wanted also 
that appearance of indentation which very soon discovers itself in 
small-pox and frequently in chicken-pox also. The throat had pre- 
cisely the appearance of a venereal sore throat, b\it was more 
painful*." 
* In the course of a month sonae of the pustules, of an oval 
forrti/had increased so as to be two or three inches in the long- 
est diameter, and the pain had become so excessive as to render 
life intolerable. In six months from the commencement of 
fever and four from the first appearance of eruptions, the 
disease^ seemed to yield to the energies of the constitution; for 
excepting aqua phagedenica applied with advantage to the ulcers 
in th« throat, corrosive sc|blimate which the stomach could 
not bear, and bark with opium exhibited occasionally by clyster, 
nothing appears tb havie been tried. 

We shall not be required to offer many remarks on the suc- 
tsecding chapter. The author is there engaged with Mr. Aber- 
hethy m rendering the diseases resembling syphilis, still more 
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obscure than they appear to be ffotn the essay on that subji'ct; 
and that obscurity, in which we fear they both too much dehght, 
we shall leave them uninterruptedly to enjoy. Dr. A. is also 
engaged in artfully but unsuccessful ly defending himself against 
the well directed and decisive criticisms of Dr Clutterbuck. 
The attempt to cure the venereal disease by acids, mentioned, 
in this section, does not find an advocate in Dr. A. this might 
have been expected as he had previously decided that no re- 
medy has any power over it except mercury: but we think ht 
might with advantage to his character for candour, should it 
be already established, have withheld an insinuation that the laic 
Pr. Currie mistook scrofula for lues venerea, and was in other re- 
spects ignorant of the disease; and we do not pcrceiye the ne- 
cessity, much less the compliment, of the call upon Mr. Pearson 
to mention every circumstance of every case which he may 
pronounce to be venereal, ** that t/ie reader may judge of 
their nature." If the physiaian to that most humane and 
patriotic institution, which hourly disseminates " the most 
formidable contagiorj with which we are acquainted," should 
not be permitted to speak of small-pox, to one who is not % 
physician to a siiiall-pox hospital, without exhibiting each 
particular of -^Jie case to shew that he knows the disease, w^ 
strongly suspect that some unutterable expressions of offended 
superiority would make their appearance: arid why should not 
a similar privilege be granted, we ask, to a surgeon of the Lock 
Hospital. When we contrast the physiological and pathological* 
talents of Mr. Hunter with those of Dr. Currie and Mr. Pcarsoi^ 
as displayed in their writings we are qot disposed to think that ih^ 
question respecting the aqtisyphilitic power of acids, would at 
this time have been in a less perplexed and hypothetical state 
had it obtained this all-achieving £^id. \VhiUt we adniil that 1^ 
might have been an useful associate we cannot join ip the fol- 
lowing lugubrium of Dr. Adams ; ^* but J. Hunter was no 
more r and this calm, this patient inquiry, this silent iuvestir 
gation, without engaging in party violence which warps the 
understanding and almost teaches us to deceive ourselyes, was 
too much to expect a second time in a century/' 

Our limits will not admit of an analysis of the dissertations 
on leprosy and the itch insect sufficiently extensive to render it 
valuable to our readers. We shall omit noticing the particulars 
Qi the second part of the Observations on Morbid Poisons 
including diseases which arise from their influence and are atr 
tended with critical fever, as the subject of fever will soon receive 
very minute attention. We shall pass over tl^ sentiments of 
Dr. A, respecting cow-pojc, briefly noticed in this division and 
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previously termed the invaluable Jcnnerian discovery* (a s!y 
tquivoquCf we suppose, for he does not now think it even worth 
recommending) as these sentiments will ere long undergo a 
separate critical investigation. 

In concluding this article we may remind Dr* A. that in 
commo;i with several of the followers of Mr. Hunter, he has 
by the extravagance of his admiration challenged us to a criti- 
cism more severe-than might otherwise have been attempted. 
Had Mr. Hunter been represented as an assiduous, ardent, and 
Successful anatomist, and as an ingenious, intelligent, and 
scientific surgeon, whose opportunities in these branches were 
great, and actively improved, his claims would have been cbeer- 
ftiUy admitted. But when we are called upon to acknowledge 
him as the author of all physiological and pathological science, 
and in their pursuit as alone treadmg in the paths of Newton and 
of Bacon; when we are required tol)elieve, in opposition, to the 
strongest evidence, that •• he had no turn for fanciful specula-* 
tionandhad evcran aversion to all hypothetical reasoningf" w« 
are compelled to examine and contest the unjustified demarxds, 
Why'such panegyrists should exist, and why such panegyrics 
should be written, we shall not pretend to divine. We are in- 
fonned that ** authors do not dhvays write with a view to the 
improvement of knowledge J:" with what other views they may 
\tri/e, none we think can more fully disclose than the author of 
•• Observations on Morbid Poisons," and the author of a 
** Treatise on Strictures in the Urethra and in the Esophagus," 
Should Dr. Adams wish again to appear before the public with 
the view acknowledged, or with anv other view, in selecting his 
subject we request him to bear ia mind the following hint of 
Lord Bacon, in his apprehension second only to Hunter. 
** Postquam homines . dedititii facti sunt, & in unius seii- 
tentiam (tanquam pedarii Senatores) coierunt, Scicntiis ipsis 
ampliludinem non addunt, sed in certis authoribus ornandia 
•jfc stipandis servili officio funguntur,'* 



• Morbid poisons, p.ai. 
^ Home on Strictures in the Uretlira, &c. Introd. p, 7, 
\ Mocbif) |>oisoi)i ; prcf^ rem. p. ^i. 
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Mr. Allan Burns ha*? lately met with a pudendal or perineal hernia of the Blad- 
der, in the body of an aged female. I'he particulars we hope will shortly be n-ade 
public. 

Several operations for the stone have within the last twelve months been ptf" 
formed by two eminent surgeons in this city, and one of Manchcatcr, with the 
knife alone. 1 he facility and success which have attended these cases, promise * 
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CORRICiENDA. 
P. 29, 1. 40.— .fer '* crural and iliguinar' read " ingninal and cnral.'* 

P.* 1075-last line. — F(.r ** muscular" run/ " vascular.** 
P. no, Lj6. — i^'»r •* coatracted'* read «* concentrated." 
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Art. I. ji Letter iQ the Bight Honourable Sir Joseph Bttnlts, 

• Burt, P, R. S on the Causes and Removal of the prevailing 

. Jlisconfents^ Imperfect ions ^ and Abuses in Medicine^ Fropa 

Thomas Beddoes, M. D. 8vo. pp. 148. 4s. Phillips^ 1808« 

THE inevitable law of necessity, says Dr. Beddoes^ placed 
men for a greater portion of their days at the mercy of 
physicians than of publicans and postilions ; yet our peers and 
counrry gentlemen do not seem to suspect that their accommo-^ 
dation on the journey of life, depends so much upon the st^te 
of medicine as upon the inns and roads in which they take so 
deep an interest. Of ^e importance of a good education to the 
guardians of the pubfic health no one can be insensible, and of 
the abuses, which exist in this as well as other countries in the 
practice of medicine, ho .intelligent man can be ignorant. But 
It is one thing to point out abuses, and another to remedy them ; 
and of all the plans j^t suggested on the subject of medical 
reform, we have no hesitation in saying there is not one which 
could be safely adopted. They all proceed upon the principle of 
lessening the number of practiiioners of medicine, rather than 
that of afforiding increased facilities for the study of the science 
itself. 

The present letter, addressed to Sir Joseph Banks,' contains a 
statement of the abuses which exist in the medical world ; and 
tbe defects oT the common mode of education, are strongly 
pointed out. Dr. Beddoes never writes a dull book. A vigorous 
lois^ination, considerable knowledge of men and books^ and a 
happy facility in the use of language^ render him an author whose 
works will always be read with much pleasure and som^ profit* 
It is provoking that a man who writes so well should argue so 
inconclusively. 

Though Dr. Beddoes does not seem to entertain a very high 
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opini6n of the College of Physicians, or of their plan of me- 
dical reform, yet he seems to agree with them in the great prin- 
ciple of prolonging the period of study assigned to the candi- 
dates for diplomas — a principle of the truth of whidi, ahstract- 
cc}ly considered, no one can doubt- 

JDr. Beddoes proposes that the medical student should employ 
six years at different universities^ or schools of physic^ in the 
following manner: 

*'PiftST YEA a. Dissection, anatomical lectures^ reading, drmc» 
ingf and tomparisoit of anatwmical eitgravingi^ with the objects in 
nature. For relaxation, as much as for instruction, a course of che^ 
mistrjf and eletnentary reading ".-^-^thk far winter. In spring and sum- 
mer, a course of comparative anatomy^ dissectioit of animals, botany 
mid phjjsiological readings till the winter of the 

"Second YiiAii. Anatomij exactly as before, atteniance on clinical 
Uctures in surgery; if none are given, close study of surgical cases 
pBrticularly of surgical accidents at first; morbid anatomy fraclically^ 
by every opportunity from this time forward. In spring, summer, and 
autumn, practical ch^mistry^ pharmacy^ botany, materia mcdica, 

*'Thiii'D year. In wmieT-— Anatomy and surgay stiW; but ex- 
ternal diseases now more than accidents. Spring, summer, and au- 
lumn-^ Midwifery, medical jurisprudence, comparative anatomy^ phy 
siology, and tho other before-mentioned pursuits occasionally. 

** Fourth year. Anatomy to be kept up, lectures on the practice 
of medicine, clinkai lectures. Observation of medical cases, ahdp^'ac* 
iical readings \o he a chief occupation throi^h this year. Tht 
, student nuiy pass it at Edinburgh, at least from October to July. 

"Fifth and sixth years. Close attendance im hospitals with 
practical reading and lectures, at Paris and Vienna if accessible; 
otherwise in London. During the autumn of this or the preceding 
year, some time,, if possible, to be employed in attending miliiarjf 
hospitals, especially in the field. 

•' During the summers, oral instruction^ as it best offers, in other 
branches of natural history besides botany, in natural philosophy, and 
in the speculative sciences, if in these last any lectures shou'd promise 
more than books. From one or the other, the acquisition of as many 
facts as possible concerning the mental operations, should be considcrcii 
as an^ essential part of the stock oi the knowledge necessary to th» 
physician;" 

That it would be very desirable for every physician to be em- 
ployed at kast six years in studying his profession, before he 
commences the practice of it, cannot be denied ; W9 may tike* 
wise add that he should be well acquainted with most of the 
modern languages, in order that he may profit by thq discoveries 
made in^ other countries. A competent knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin is absolutely necessary. We must^ however, 

contrast 
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contrast the expense to be incurred by Such an education, 
with the probable chance of .remuneration. Undoubtedly 
great prizes may be obtained in the medical as well as in other 
professions, but the number of these prices is comparatively 
trifling; in London there may be men who derive a splendid 
income from the practice of medicine, and there may be 
twenty provincial towns where a physician may acquire 
from five hundred to two thousand pounds a year. But how many 
parts of England are there in which a man may reside all his life, 
and never hope to obtain by his utmost exertions more than 
will enable Mm to support a very smal[ family, without the least 
chance of accumulating any thing for the support of that fa- 
mily after his decease. It is but loo true that there js a num— 
ber of illiterate and ill-informed men, who under the^ title of 
physicians da a great deal of harm in differetU parts of the 
kingdom ; but how is it proposed to remedy this evil ? By ren- 
/ilenng it impossible for any man to practise at all who cannot 
afford to spend some thousands upon his education. It is not to 
be supposed that any person educated upon the plan which Dr. 
Beddoes proposes, will consent to settle in a situation where there 
is no chance of obtaining more than a bare maintjcnance ; and 
is it not better to have even an Edinburgh graduate than a mere 
compounder of drugs? The questi<3n as now agitated is a 
Tery simple one. Is it more desirable to have a few perfectly 
educated gentlemen, who under the tit^e of physicians shall 
practise in the principal parts of the island -(and most assuredly 
no where dse,) than to permit a number of needy Scotchmen^ 
vrho have resided in some sixth flat in the old town of Edin- 
burgh for three years,^ starving their bodies jn order to 
stutf their minds, to settle in parts of England where 
men more expensively educated would never consent to reside ? 
True it is that some of these same needy Scots will make their 
-way into many of the best situations in the country, but their 
success is the result either of persevering industry or superior at* 
tainments. It may seem a singular statement, but it it is never- 
theless a true one, that it would be by no* means desirable to adopt 
any regulation which would considerably diminish the number of 
znedicai men in the country. Every city in the kingdom is over- 
sto'ckedwith physicians, but were this not the case the smaller 
^owns would bc4eft destitute of any thing like well educated 
practitioners; and were it not for the overflowings pJF Scotland 
our army and navy, our East and West Indian possessions would 
l^e deprived of medical assistance. It is not to be expected that a 
maa wlia couki afford to pass six years at an university, will 
•oosent to settle in a place where lie could nev^r hope to make 

more 
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more than three hundred pounds a yeai;. Yet the^re are many 
iituations both in England §ad Scotland where an Edinburgh 
or Glasgow graduate will be satisfied to reside with no 
brighter prospects^ and wbere| though not qualified to te^ch the 
healing art, he may yet «4ve many valuable lives which would 
otherwise be lost. 

It is not by increjising the expense c^f education tbfit w^ can 
hope to advance the science of medicine; we shall only diminish 
the number of competitors without increasing th^ zeal of the 
candidates for public favour* We are faf from wishing to discou- 
rage any attempt that may be made to reform the abusie^ which 
exist in the medical world, but in our attempts to reform let us 
not be precipitate.. Many qf Dr. Betj^oe^'s hints ^s^re valuable : 
among others we think that the plan of erecting a M^iqal Col* 
lege in London merits the attention of government. No spot iij 
]£urope can be better calculated for the study of medicine thaq 
London, and nothing could conduce more to th^ improve- 
ment of science than an university liberally endowed,* in the 
metropolis^ We say liberally endowed^ because the object 
ought to be to render education as cheap as possible, in order to 
insure a sufficient numb^ of well eduf^ated pactitioners for every 
part of the kingdom, for our army, our navy, and our polonies^ 
Why should tjiere not be medical* as well as clerical fellowships^ 
and honours and rewards conferred upon those who excel in me- 
dicine as well as mathematics. The necessity of reforming the 
iScotch colleges is obvious, but we do not agree en^ivdy with 
Dr. l^eddoes in his abuse of Edinburgh, which with all its 
faults, stdl possesses many advantages. The spirit of in- 
dustry and the eagerness for obtaining information among the 
students, perhaps not lo be equalled in any other university, 
is to he attributed in a great measure to the cheapness of 
education there. Few young iiien of fortune gra- 
duates at Edinburgh, consequently few can afford to be idle. 
Several improvements it must be confessed might be made 
in the Edinburgh school. The professorships shoulc) 
cease to be hereditary; the can^lidates for degrees should be ex- 
amiued evpry year, rather than at the expiration of three 
years; and no man should bcjallowed to matriculate unless he be 
found to have made sonie proficiency in those branphes ot bt3 
profession to which he ought to have attended. 



* Wf know tk«re ave meik^ feUowihii>s in the English Universities, hut they 
are very JFew in Kuaiber an4 may he ohtained by mes ignoraii| even d the rudt^ 
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On the subject of quackery poriie interesting remaricf occur. 
And the following story introduced to prove the existence of tjijf 
art among regularly bred practitioners is vv'orih extra^ctipg^ 

'' One of tbo princesses being taken i}!^ and Dr. Gisbornt* in attend* 
ance, her zoyai highi^ess inquired at ^he doctor if she might not in* 
dulgc in the use of a httle ice cream, as she thought it would great!/ 
refresh ber« Dr. G. who never contradicted his royal patients^ at%- ^ 
swered that he ' entirely agreed v.'ith her royal kighn€$$ ;' and the ice 
was acct>nling)y provided. His Majesty, visiting the chi^mbe.r and oh.. 
fervingthe glass with lomeof the ice stiLi remaining in it, teemed alarm. 
cd, on the supposition that it might.be improper ; but her royal high» 
pess assured him thajt she had the doctor's permiiision for what she had 
(done. His Majesty ordered thi^ doctor mto his preserice, and observ- 
ing to him that he had never neard of ice beii>g recommended in such 
cases before, expressed his apprehension that it was on some new sys- 
tem. The doctor seemed at drsl a little confounded, but quickly 
recovering himself, replied, ' Oh ftO, pkase your Majesty^ it may be 
aliov)ed providedUt be taken warm J* * Oh wellf roell^ doctor, very welf. 
Very welly warm ice, warm ice,* His Majesty seemed to be much enter* 
jtained, and for some time afterwards always took the opportunity <cif 
^king those he was accustomed to meet, whether they had l»eard of 
Dr. G.'s new system of prescribing warm ice." 

The pampnlet is full of amusing anecdotes, but it is evi- 
dently the production of a man discontented with all his bre* 
thren, and more ready to point out defects than to bestow praist^ 
even where it is most deserved. 

Abt.TL Remarks on the Purulent Ophlkalmia^ which ha$ 
lately been Epidemicalin this Country , By James Warej 
Surgeon^ F.R.S. Svo. pp. 57. Ss. London: Mawman^ ld06« 

EPIDEMIC or contagious ophthalmiae have occurred in 
different parts of the world and at jdifferent periods of 
%xmt. Fracastorius in his chapter de mqrbis lontagiosis men* 
tions an ophthalmia which occurred about his time in Italy. 
The ophthalmia which afflicted our army in Kgypt is notorious. 
Dr. Vetch has 'recorded an ophthalmia which has appeared 
among spinej of our troops in Engl an. , and the number of 
green shades which are daiK seen in the streets of the mctro- 
potis, aflbrds suflicient evidence that maladies of a similar 
nature are now afflicting all orders of people. 

The common foribs of ophthalmia are at this time much more 
frequent thui usual : among the rest, there is one which is 
marked by peculiar features ; and of this thesymptoms aiid the 
treatment are the subject of the present pamphlet. It is our 
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intention to do little more than to extract or to condense the 
practical matter of this dissertation. Mr. Ware is one of those 
wnters whom we read not with the expectation of finding exer- 
-ci^e fpr our critical, but instruction for our practical duties. 

Th« disease which is the subject of this piamphlet is very 
similar fco the pumlent eye of children, and from the ^reat 
effusion of pus which attends the complaint, is denominated 
by pur author the purulent ophthalmia. We extract the descrip- 
tion of the symptoms. 

" In adult persons the violence of tho inflammation that accomi^ 
panies the discharge is extremely different. In sorae the appear, 
lance of the eye varies little from that which it assumes in those cases 
of the ophthalmia that are produced by a common cold; but in the 
greater number the tunica conjurictivRj that povers both the inside of 
the eyelid and the globe of the eye, not pnly, becomes unlversfilly red, 
but quickly swells ro a considerable thickness j. its membraneous ap^ 
pearancc b»*ing destroyed, and its projection causing the cornea tQ 
appear depressed and sunk in the globe. The swelling of that part 
of the conjunctiva which lines the inside of the eyelid is sometimes so 
considerable that it protrudes beyond the lid to a copsiderqrble extent^ 
tind entirely conceals the eye, 

^* In some the pain produced by the inflammatioj^ reseiiibles that of 
dust between the eye and the eyelid j in others it is accompanied with 
a sense of heat and weight; in others tjfere is a deep scateiJ jntense 
f>ain in the bail of the eye ; and in not a few llje pajn in the eye is 
accompanied with a distressing pain either in the t*hole or some par- 
ticular part of the head. The pain is not in proportion to the quan- 
tity of discharge; since, when the latter has been profuse I have, in 
(ome instances, observed that the former has been far from coBsif. 
derable." 

The purulent is very similar tq the gonprrhseaj Qp^thalmia* 
The purulent eye most commonly occurs in the children of those 
;«romQn who have had an acrimojiious discharge from the vagir 
jia at the time of delivery ; and the purulent ophthalmia of adults 
is very generally found connected v^'ith some gonorrhoea! affec- 
tion. In public schools the disease obviously sprieads in con- 
sequence of the indiscriminate use of basons and towels among 
the children.' *Hence Mr. Ware believes that the purulent ophr 
tbalmia arises from the direct application of some poisonoiw 
matterto the eye. 

This disease is to be distinguished from the venereal oph- 
thalmia by attending to the symptoms of both : those of the 
former have already been detailed. The latter is marked by 
great aggravation of pain during the night; by the internal 
parts of the eye being much affected 5 by the pupil being 
contracted and little moveable, ai:|d by the iris peing green 
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and sometimes having small pustules on its surfac**. In- 
the purulent ophthalmia the cornea and tunica conjunct a are 
chiefly affected. 

The erysipelatous inflammation of the eye, from which it 
must also be distinguished, is chiefly marked by general tume* 
faction of .the eye-lids ; by watery discharge from the eyes 
soipetimes mixed with a57?m/Z'quantity of pus* like matter which 
seems to be formed by the ciliary glands, and not as in purulent 
ophthalmia by the tunica conjunctiva; by a greater impatience of 
light; and a more extensive spreading of the inflammation over 
the face, sometimes affecting other parts of the body. 

When the purulent ophthalmia is attended by very violent 
s)'mptoms, the common evacuating remedies often fail to impede^ 
its progress: general blood-letting from sixteen to sixty ounces 
has been used with great success in the army. Mr. Ware 
however, recommends it to be used in a Jess degree, and 
when the disease occurs > in debilitated persons (which is 
not rarely the case,) he prefers opening the vein on ih6' 
side of the nose, or the application of leeches to the temples, or 
the scariflcation of the inner surface of the eye-lids. 

" This last operation is easy to be performed ; and, if it^be done' 
well, It gives very little pahi, and will not be foltowed by any irri** 
tation of the eye. The' lancet which is used should bn; in the best 
order, and should be carried along the inside of'the lower lid, paral* 
lei to its edge, and not far distant from it. /Phe advantage of scari* 
fying the lid near its edge, in preference to performing the operation 
either on the ball of the eye, or further back on the lid, is derived 
from the superior tension which the tunica conjunctiva has in this 
part, in conseqnence of the cartilage that lies behind it ; and if the, 
operation be performed here, and, as is above recommended, with a 
sharp lancet, thirty or forty drops, and sometimes a larger quantity, 
of blood may be taken away with almost immediate advantage. I 
beg leave, however, to offer a caution against a mode of scarifying, 
which has sometimes been adopted in these cases, by prieking the 
eye-lid, ten, twenty, op thirty times in quick succession ; a mode 
which, besides the pain that it occasions, is liable to increase the 
irritation, and, to say the least, is- certainly unnecessary. The lancet' 
need never be applied more than twice, and rarely mor# than once ; 
and perhips it will give less pain, if the incision be made by drawing 
the edge of the instrument along the inliamed membrane, from the 
point towards the handle, instead of using the direct point for this 
purpose. The issue of the blood from the orifices, may be assisted 
by gently everting the lid with the/ end of the finger ; and it is more 
useful to take off the finger occasionally, and then to apply it again, 
and thus renew the eversion, than to continue the finger steadily on 
tlie Ud« Some apply warm water, as is done after the application 
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of leeches, in order to promote the bleeding, but it does not appear 
lo me to be of much use for this purpose.'' 

After bleeoing, a large blister should be applied to the head or 
back; anodynes should be exhibited accorcimg to the degree of 
pain ; the bowels should be kept open^ and the antipmogistic 
* regimen strictly observed. • * 

A remedy however, on which Mr. Ware lays great stress is 
the aqua caai{9horata of Bates ; which in his former publications 
he has recommendec} so strongly^ and, we may add, so jusilv, 
m the purulent eye of infants. The IbUowing is the Ibn&iiua 
which M uses ; 

ft Capri Vitriolati, 

Boll Aniteni) aa gr. Tiij. 
Camphorae, gr. ij. 
Misce et afiunde. 

Aquae Bullientis ^viij. 

This lotion is directed to be injected by means of a bliffit 
syringe inserted between the eye-lids ; by this means the puru- 
lent matter which forms with great rapidity, is effectually 
washed from the whole surface of the eye-lids. Mr, Ware 
sometimes uses it twice,* iind rarely less than once in an hour, 
diminishing its strength and frequency with the diinimitioQ 
of the symptoms. When, however, the pain of the eye and the 
inflammation of the tunica conjunctiva are great, he recom- 
mends it to be used weaker, to be made lukewarm, and to be 
injected less frequently. Sometimes it, may be alternated with 
tepid water, and conjoined with anodyne fomentations. 

Another peculiarity of practice to which Mr. Ware wishes to 
call the public attention relates to the treatment of those cases 
where the bursting of the cornea is threatened. When the cor- 
nea is ruptured spontaneously, the inflammation suddenly sub- 
sides. Our auincr takes the hint and applies.it to practice. 
When the rupture of the cornea is inevitable, the only ques- 
tion is, shall the opening be made by Nature or by the surgeon? 
t' '^^ The former will make it clumsily, and in such part of the 
cornea as afterwards to impede the passage of light; the latter 
may make if fn such a situation that no impediment of this kind 
shall arise. Mr. Ware, therefore, recommends puncturing the 
cornea in those cases in which would it otherwise burst. This 
is discoverable by the cornea losing its transparency, and a 
white rim fprming around its circumference. 

'* The puncture niAy be made with great safety by a careful person 
with a common lancet; or, which perhaps is preferable to either of the 
two, with a sharp pointed couching needle, having a blade somewhat 

wider than this instrument usually has, tnd a groove in its middle con- 

tinucd 
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tinned all the way from the handle to the jioint The only direction 
necessary to be observed in pcrfol-ming llie operation *s to introduce 
the point of the instrument-about the tenth part of an inch anterior' to' 
the connexion of the cornea with the sclerotica, and to push it gently 
forward, parallel to the plane of the iris, until the aqueous humour 
make its escape. If the grooved couching needle be employed, its 
evacuation necessarily takes place as soon as the groove penetrates into 
the anterior chamber ; but if a cataract-knife or a lancet be used, and 
these possess the shape of a wedge (which in the former instrument is 
pecniliarly desirable) it may be necessary to turn the blade a little ou 
its axis after it has been introduced, in order to give the aqueous hu- 
i^our an opportunity of escaping; and when this has been accom** 
plished, the instrument should immediately be withdrawn, to avoid 
wounding the iris/* ^ * 

The substance of this useful pamphlet we lay before our read- 
ers without a comment^ and take no credit to our^lves^ but that 
of. having comprized all its important — ^we might say, aU its in- 
formation, in a very small portion of our review. The art of con- 
densing so as to lose nothing — of telling equally well in a few 
pages, what is told in as many chapters, is a very useful but not 
a very common art : we shall therefore cultivute it as an instru- 
ment most valuable in our undertaking. Some compositiphs re- 
quire only simple concentration, others must be purified by cri- 
tical filtration : when they are both defaecated and .undiluted^ 
which must happen very seldom indeed, 

** Othello*s occupation*t gone !** 
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Art. III. Essays on the Diseases of Children with Cases 
and Dissections, FoluvieL containing — Essay L OfCj/nanche 
TrdchealiSj- or Croup, — Essay IL Of tne Bowel Com^ 
plaints more immediately connected with the Biliary Seire^ 
tion. By John Cheyne, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 4to. pp. 80 and 72. 15s. and 
12s, 6d. Edinburgh, Mundell and Son ; London, Longman' 
and Rees, 1 800 and 1 80 1 . 

An Account of the Diseases most incident to Children] to 
which is added an Essay on Nursing, with a partictilar 
View to Infants hr ought up ly Hand, also a ^hort Accoiint 
of the Dispensary for the Infant Poor. By the late George 
Armstrong, M. D. A new Edition, with many additional 
Notes. By A. P. Buchan, M. D. pp. 24C, 'is, London, 
Cadell and Davies, 1808. 

THAT the diseases of children are little attended to and less 
understood, is a cpmplaint which baft been repeated hy 
almost every writer on the subject for more -than a cei^tury. 
vol.. I. NO. 3. , 2F At 
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At present wc have surely little cause to complain of deficient 
attention ; for within a Bhort space we have seen at least four 
systenifttic work* concerning tnem^ some of which have been 
repeatedly edited ; and numerous partial eesays on. particular 
iotantile disorders^ Many importaiit improvejnentd in thfr 
knowledge and treatment of this class of afrections> have un- 
questionably resulted from these recent inqulrt^s. Among the 
moBt prominent of these we may notice the essay of Whytt on 
the Dropsy of the Brain 5 that of Qu\n, who proceeded farther 
in the same investigation, and perhaps that of Dobson, who 
suggested the present popular method of treatment; thetreat- 
i'st of Itonie on the Croup, wjiich doubtless gjave hifth to that 
of Michaelis^ the radical change lately made in the constitu- 
tional treatment of early scrophula* ; the use of the cold 
affusion, especially in gcarbtiiia; and the discovery of the 
connexion* of .'epilepsy with the period of second dentition. 
Thou2:h we niay admit therefore, the correctness of flarris, 

^j ^ ^«« •■••1 

who spoke on this subject as '•^ de re adco ha^t'enus desiderata, 
et Ciijus plenam notitiam (ne quid gravi^is dicatn) medici oni- 
ni jaude dignissimi vix ac ne vix quidem sunt assequuti j yet 
we cannot allow to Dr. Choyne that "still this department is 
strangely overlooked/* We are willing to concede to him, 
however, th*at our advances in knowledge have been by no 
means proportionate to the number and size of our books, of 
which his own may be cited as an'at) ample' proof. 
-.JVlauy cauacfi impede the advance of medical science in this, 
direction ; of these the dissimilarity of the affections of m- 
.fancy and riper age, the impossibility of gaining information 
from the. patient's sensations, the suddenness with which some 
lit -the more violent disorders occur, precluding previous atten- 
tion to minute, though important circumstances, and the dii- 
iicuUy of procuring dissections, are among the most important, 
^ut the'chief we conceive to be the almost exclusive appropria- 
tion of those diseases to a particular class of the profession. 
j^' Populus," said Harris in 1705, " (ita usuini(}uo comparatum 
.est) pharinacopolarum aut muliercularum pentiam amat all- 
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* Wr Allude to the sul^etEtutlon ef animal for vegetabk rewimen, and not to tbe 
apecific $b highly eiftotted by Beddoet. Of the muriate of lime we' have made r^ 
• peatcti'aRd persevering tria^, hot w« canoot add with4c£ided advantage. Our triai* 
of it, we trust, have been fair ; for, howeverthevenntile vehemence of Beddoes may 
^ have lessened our conikience in his sagacity, we hold in high esteem the fertibtT 
^ and ingenuity of his mind, and are antiottsto find ft proved by general t^timoof 
*.that he hai not liecita thus rareiv gifted in vain. Tor thia proof, however, we are det- 
.^ined.Mitf t0 bo^^ thf jiNcsvoanoiiwti^ yctrecciTeo, at we think, asiy impor- 
;|uit favours Irom bis ha&da. 
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quamdiu exp^riri^ dum in extretno discriniine versdhtur^ prius* 
quam ad medicos doctos confiigiat ;" and Hebtrden in I SOT 
talks of ^* the iH iterate ahd ignorant people, who have at all 
times been too apt~ to suppose themselves qualified to undertake 
this branch of medicine." The arts may benefit by subdivision,' 
but it is otherwise with science. This is seldom partially pro-' 
gr^sslve, and is rarely advanced but by those who whh com- 
prehensive views of tlicAvhole, have power to devote their leisure 
to. tlxose parts to which inclination may lead them. Whatever 
iQay be the talenls and e^rly education of the practitioneri in 
niiawifery, (and "when we remember those who. lately stood at 
the head of that department, and those who now do so, \v« 
carxnot think lightly of either,) yet they must want cultivatiim in 
maturcr years. More demands arc confessedly made on theif 
time than op that of other professors of physic. From their inter* 
fi^pted hours of leisure and rest we canrtot justly expect a share 
of professional improvement proportioned to their numbers^ 
Medicine in general, though its recent improvements have beei^ 

Sroat, has not advanced equally with bt^ier sciences ; in part^ 
oubtless, because its professors rarely receive that general and 
strict scientific education which their important duties require; . 
Much good, we are convinced, would have accrued to medicine^ 
if such a rigid system of tuition, as well as the cultivation oi 
classical taste, had chastised the pnirient imaginations of some 
Jate and some existing distinguished authors. 

It is usual with systematic writers on these diseases, to assert' 
that the .difficulties in their treatment are rather imaginary than 
real ; and that a Ijttle practice will enable a iman of competent 
understanding to manage them with equal, if not greater fa- 
cility than tnose of maturity. " Quisquis, igitur, infantum 
minimorum symptomata, quae rrjanifesto seprodunt, diligenter 
expendit ; qui crasin illorum molliculam, simplicissimam diie- 
t^m attente considerabit, non ita arduuin et difficile pensum hoc 
fore coroperiet, ut falsa irajiginatione ductus, prius existamabat. 
£tenim asserere non verebormorbos illius setatis genere paucis- 
^imps essCj, et gradu tantummodo differe ; imo curationem puero- 
rum multo tutiorem ac faciliorem quam virorum et mulierum*.'* 
Nearly the same statements have been made by more recent 
writers*. To such assertions we can by no means give an un- 
qualified a^ent. Practitioners much conversant with this de- 
partnient^^may no doubt acquire as by attendance on adults 
a readiness in deciding, and a knack iu prescribing, which 
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may greatly add to their comfort, and facilitate the course of 
their business. Doubtless sedulous attention may really remove 
much of the obscurity which hangs over these subjects : yet 
careful and anxious experience has convinced us that, in despite 
of 2^11 who have written, and the ease in practice of which they 
boast, our ignorance of many of the important diseases of in^ 
fants, whether of the head, the breast or the abdomen, conti- 
nues to be great. Every one who has been much called to attend 
children in a populous district, must have repeatedly witnessed 
deaths in cases which he had thought slight, and recoveries in 
those which he had thought hopeless; and must have confessed, if 
he have been candid withhimself, that his reasonings, formed evei\ 
after much reading and reflection, have been set at nought by s\ich 
events. 

Dr. Cheyne who is a surgeon in Leith, informs us that he 
has been tor some time engaged in '^ an extensive range of 
practice ;" that he has paid peculiar attention to this branch of 
nis profession ; and that he has collected a number of cases and 
observations, which, being satisfied that these diseases are " ill 
understood and superficially treated," he has arranged system- 
atically, and means to give to the public in separate essays. Of 
these, two only have appeared, which docs not surprise us when 
we remember Dr. Underwood's formidable catalogue of infantile 
ailments, and consider how the public are likely to receive each 
of these it^ms, spread out upon a thin, thick-leaved, orna"» 
mented quarto. 

In the first essay Dr. C treats of croup, concerning which 
wc have possessed for at least fifty years, all the knowledge which 
his book contains. There are points indeed connected with 
the subject, which still want elucidation, but these the present 
author has not supplied. The points on which we are at present 
solicitous for information respect the use of mercury, and the 
distinction between the inflammatory and spasmodic species of 
the disease. On the former subject scarcely any thing is said; 
and the latter is thrown hastily into an appendix of two pages. 

Were we inclined to cavil with the author w^e might cite bis 
definition, of which be makes " an efTusion which oecomes a 
tubular membrane," an essential part. vNow we believe that in 
many truly inflammatory cases the disease is arrested so early as 
to prevent the formation of this membrane; a^d that in in- 
stances where, more spasm and less inflammation prevail, the 
membrane is never formed at all. Dr. C. informs us that the 
croup occurs more fre(]uently in some families than inxithers; 
that it appears, chiefly mlow situations, and in damp cold wea- 
ther] and thai it sometimes attacks the same person frequently* 

6 • He 
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He describes the usual symptoms of the more violent inflamma* 
tory affectionj and says jhat bleeding, blistering, the warm 
bath, emetics, purgatives, and sudorifics are the chief remedies 
to he used. There is nothing in all this but what may be found 
in any of our modern encyclopaedias, nothing for the re-perusal 
of which we can advise our readers to purchase a quarto. We 
believe that in' England the plan of bleeding is not carried by any 
means so far as is recommended by our autnor. In Scotland we 
know that, even in populous towns, bleeding is more frequently 
practised, and better borne than with us. Yet the present pro- 
fessor of the practice of physic in Edinburgh, who has no weak 
fears about blood-letting in general, cautions strongly against 
the free use of the lancet in infants, either in this or any other 
diseases, as they are apt to be materially injured by comparatively 
sipall losses of blood. When to this we add the general testi- 
mony of Harris — ^^apcrte constat eam (venaescctionem) non 
esse raedicinam puerorum naturae consentaneam, neque magis 
Jauic tenerrimae quam decrepitae setati accommodataui* ;*' and 
the particular assertion of Baillie that ^* croup is rarely cured by " 
the means which are known to remove common inflamma- 
tion t;" we shall probably pause before we adopt the sanguinary - 
practice of ovir ai.ithor. Dr. C. strenuously inculcates the neces- 
sity of general and local blood-letting, as that part of the treat- 
ment on which he most confidently relies ; and the value of hi* 
book consists in a series of cases in which that practice and its 
^fleets are detailed. He generally takes the blood from the ex- 
teriial jugular vein, and considers from three to five ounces a full 
bleeding for a child under five years of age. 

In the appendix a case is given arising from similar catises 
with croup, but which is more spasmodic and less inflammatory 
than the usual affection. This Dr. C. considers as a distinct 
disease, which he calls acute asthma, and treats with antispas- 
modics*. Now we maintain that these two affections are not se- 
parated from each other by such broad limits as our author sup- 
poses. The extreme instances, when placed in contrast, may cer- 
tainly appear wjdely dissimilar, yet the one is not purely inflam- 
matory nor the other purely spasmddic. In each l,here is cough, 
but in the one it is incessant, in the other slight. In each there are ' 
remissions, but in the one they are little conspicuous, in the other 
obvious : in each there is fever, but in the one it is vehement 
in the other more moderate. We believe that the more frequent 
varieties of croup in England are intermediate between the cx- 
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•mples jivcn by Dr. Cheyne 5 at^d that in a great number of in- 
stances m which the propriety of cppious and general bleeding is 
highly problematical, the active use of mercur}*, as recom- 
mended on high authority, is likely to be greatly beneficial. This. 
form of the disease, hf>wever, is not that which Dr. C. has 
generally seen, and he therefore expresses an unwillingness to 
relinquish his plan of depletion, in order to give calomel that 
fair and full trial from which alone an estiniate of its powers, 
can be drawn. 

We find assertions that croup '^generally attacks the most robust 
and ruddy children ;" that it " legitimately belongs to the order 
of infl/ammations ; an order of diseases of which the general 
treatment is peculiarly applicable to the disease under review;'* 
and yet that " debility of the trachea is the predisposing cause 
of croup." We notice this, not for the purpose of fatiguing 
our readers by any intricate disquisitions concerning the proxi- 
mate cause of inflammation, but to show how men of fact and 
practice will now and then bojdly slip in a conjecture; and how 
necessary therefore it is for their readers to separate that which 
has been seen from that which has been only supposed. 

We regard the second Essay as of much more value than the 
first inasmuch as it relates to a class of diseases of which the 
investigation is more wanted. The histories indeed of almost 
all the abdominal diseases have been pretty fully detailed. Those 
however who have described them, from Harris to Hamilton, 
have generally adopted some sweeping conclusion respect- 
ing their cause, precluding that accurate inquiry which we 
think essential to the exhibition of adequate means of relief. 
The first disorder noticed in this second Essay is one to which^ 
too little attention has been paid. Jaundice in infants, similar* 
to some species of that affection in adults, not unfrequently oc- 
curs ; yet by Underwood, Heberden*, and others, who as au- 
thors of compilations should give us a full statement of our ac- 
tual knowledge, it has been msuffic^emly described. By Arm- 
strong a fatal cass is casually given in a note, imaccompanied by 
any account of the nature or treatment of the'disease. J^fever- 
tlieless Cheyne has given extreme cases, similar to those pub- 
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• Dr. Heberden we think, has from some motive or other, chosen to puhllsh a cow- 
^ vilstxon respecting diseases with which he is not £imiliar. He professes indeed to 
add nothing new, but to « bring the whole into one view, unencumbered by the va* 
«CientUic or ab'>iird obsenrations of illiterate and ignorant people.*' A .4ecent od«ca- 
tion and common sense have enabled him to clear his subject from absurdities ia 
iem§«mmg\ but a certain. practical knowledge, i|i which from. internal evidence* we 
think hun deficient, it essential to one who proposes to give a jodiciont selection of 
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lished by Pearson, which may tend to mislead. The most 
common variety of infantile jaundice is unquestionably slight. 
A few days after birth, the skin becomes tinged with a dirty yeU 
low, the infant is listless, flatulence occurs, and digestion is im- 
paired. Yet for the most part these symptoms soon sponta- 
neously subside ; the appetite increases, the bowels recover their 
functions, and the skin gradually clears. Even where the dis- 
order is more serious and permanent, we by no means tegard it 
as so fatal as it is represented by Dr. C. The serious case* 
which we have niost frequently seen, though attended with a 
tinged skin, clayey stools, listlessness, and not unfrequentiy an 
increased size and firmness of the liver, have usually continued* 
with intervals and recurrence, for months or even for years, andv 
generally without a fatal consequence. When they cease they 
often leave great delicacy of constitution, and especially of the 
digestive organs. Dr. C, gives a different statement. Speaking iu 
general terms, of the more severe affection, he says, *^ I believe 
It to be an original and'incurable mal-conformation of the liver;'* 
and, " I douot ^uch whether any thing beyond assisting the 
breast-milk by a gently laxative mediciixj ought to be attempted, 
or perhaps frictions of the belly might be useful.*' In those pro- 
tracted cases which we have most frequently seen, we have 
thought occasional purges, the warm bath, and small repeated 
doses of calomel of considerable use. All the pases cited by Dr. 
C. were fatal. He believes the obstruction to arise from ^^ aa 
impermeable thickening of the beginnings of the hepatic duct 
bras they are called, the pori biliarii." His own dissection may 
counteniince this opinion, for the gall-bladder was empty auS 
collapsed, and the ducts permeable. But in the dissection given 
by Pearson the gall-bladder was nearly filled with bile of a ,deep 
yellow colour; the ducts in this case also being permeable. In 
the dissection by Armstrong the same thing occurred, but as thia 
note gives, in a short space, a distinct account of one of the 
worst forms of this obscure affection, we shall quote it at length. 
" In a child which I opened a few years ago that died at the age 
of ten months, of obstructions in its bowels. which occasioned 
want of digestion, and in consequence thereof, a marasmus ; 
the gall in the vesica fellca was as thick and ropy as a strong mu- 
cilage of quince seeds, and of a deep saffron colour. The child 
was never thriving from the birth, had been ill a month before 
I saw h'mi, and was very much reduced. He had a dow fever 
almost constantly upon nim, and his complexion was very sal^ 
low, like a person's m the beginning of the jaundice. His urine 
was high-coloured, his stools whitish, very tenacious, and of- 
fensive to the smell : and he was generally inclined to be costive 
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except when laxatives were given him* When opened the ab- 
dominal viscera appeared all very sound> nor could any thing be 
discovered to account for his complaints except the above viscid 
quality of the bile in the gall-bladder, which had tinged the 
Beighbouring parts of a deep orange colour. The father of this 
child was a native of the Westflndies, and subject to bilious 
complaints." The chief part of Dr. C.'s second Essay is oc- 
cupied with the description of what he calls atrophia ablactato* 
turn ; ah affection which he considers that he has been the first 
to investigate accurately ; and for which he has pointed out a 
remedy hitherto used only casually and vaguely. Bowel com-- 
plaints from birth to puberty are, we are convinced, imperfectly 
imderstood ; we arc therefore peculiarly gratified by any attempt 
to elucidate by dissections ?ny part of the subject. We cannot 
however assent to the assertion that this disorder ^^ is overlooked 
by those physicians who have made these disepses their study/* 
Every physician, we believe, who has treated of infantilfe diseases, 
has treated of diarrhaja with griping, green or otherwise unnatu- 
rally coloured stools, and with more or less of indigestion and 
marasmus. Each too has commonly referred these complaints 
\o improper diet, to cold or to want of due exercise and air*. 
That improper diet will be more likely to produce these effects 
after sudden weaning than at any other time, we are wiling to ad- 
mil, and therefore have no great objection to our author's new 
.name: but we have seen this set of symptoms feo frequently 
both long before and after weaning, that we must protest against 
their being regarded as forming at different times different dis- 
eases. The disorder described at p. 12, et seq. we regard as the 
same with that which is treated of through the rest of the essay. 
The disease is thus described : *' The first symptom is a purging 
with griping pain, in which the dejections are usually of agrcen co- 
lour. When this purging is negleGted,and after continuing for some 
time there is added a retching with or without vomiting ; wheii 
accompanied by vomiting the matter brought up is frequently 
coloured with bile. These increased and painful actions of the 
alimentary canal produce a loathing of every kind of food, and na- 
turally are attended with emaciation and sohness of the flesh, with 
restlessness, thirst, and fever/' After some weeks a hectic blush^ 
emaciation to a great extent, unceasing griping pain, and constant 
peevishness come on. In the progress of the disease the stools 
are ** sometimes of a natural colour, at other times slimy and 
ash-coloured, and sometimes lienteric.'* " Towards the end of 
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with various states of the abdominal viscera, from the simpk 
excitation of crapula^ to spasms, diseast:d secietions of the 
intestines, inflammation ot their coats, ulceration, diseased 
action and altered structure of the liver. Dr. C. has traced 
somepf these morbid appearances; and those who will point 
out more precisely the train of minute symptoms with which each 
is accompanied^ wlll^tiave proceeded far towards the discovery 
of an appropriate nietliod of treatment. At present our modes 
of practice are dearly too compendious. l)r. A. for example, 
is little less warm ia his coinmendations of antimonial emetic^, 
than Dr. C. is in his plai'CCdiiiB of mercury. Dr. A. however, has 
given some cases and dissections, which strongly show the neces* 
sity of discrimination. Hajins already exceeded our due limits 
wc cannot transcribe them .at length. In one child^ who died 
with the usital ^m^toms, he found no morbid appearance, ex- 
cept an in0ara1tni!^ one kidney from gravely when no such 
aCe(^oii had Id^^'^spected; in others be has found the coats 
. of the intestines tender as from maceration ; in some he has 
^tbitnd duem inflamed ; in some he has discovered collections of 
^^iSfiHier between the coats of the intestines, and adhesions of the 
^'dlfl^miit viscera JH^ each other} in others, he has found only the 
*frmaint of s^asm. * These dissections we cite to prove the neces- 
^ty of further scrutinji they are given by the author merely as 
f jicoses diseovered after death^ for the failure of his specific 
Mlimonf. Jn some cases where much fever^ heat, thirst, 
^nick pulse, and dry skin occur, he advises bleeding, even 
infants at the bfeast. I9 some modified inflammations, as of 
the lli)#els in dysentery, of the liver in hepatitis, of the joints 
in rheiiniatbmj and pernaps of the trachea in croup, mercury 
is an hMj^lv eflSeient remedy ; how far it may be so, in those 
atates ofinflammation which preceded death in many of Dr. 
AriiislrDng^s eases^ we are not yet entitled to decide. 

Concerning the other parts of Dr. A.^s work, since it has 
been long known^^ the public cannot be supposed to wish 
for copious or cfetailed information from a review. Nothing, that 
we can detect, has been added to its value bv the present editor; 
unless we can r^ardas improvements his wish to throw saltuUo 
all the food of iofants, their milk, poor things 1 not excepted; 
his discovery that spitting and speaking are acquired faculties) 
and his proposal to accustom children w hen in heahh to take frc« 
i|uently somethmg nauseous, in order that if they should chance 
to be sick, they may swallow his drugs at the word of command. 
Dr. A. we think has had more sense and more vigour^ than 

The first edition was published in ijdy^ 
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mo9t of the writers on this class of diseases, tn his cha|>ter oa 
convulsions however^ we meet only w.tlr this unpleasant sitigtiltP* 
ity : he says that the idiophathic species " certainly* reqtiire a dif- 
ferent treatment" from the more bommon fomii ; and that they* 
" are much harder to manage." Yet fbr the miknagement of these 
hard cases he has not given one word of direction. This omiS"* 
sion Dr. Buchan seems with us to have thought important; for 
he supplies it by a long note to tell us that ** when they do oc- 
cur the child's feet must be well warmed at the firej and the re- 
gion of the stomach well rubbed with a warm hand." He adds 
** the niost proper medicines are a few grains of rhubarb in dill 
water^ a little of the musk julep^ or some drops of the aq. am- 
nion, comp." \ 

In the chapters on hectic fever from teething, and on worms,* 
is contained an account of a disease, which the author seeip's to 
regard as the chief merit of his work. The afiections thus sepa-^ 
rately described we regard as the same with each other, and s^Bq - 
the same with Hamilton's marasmus. An irregular Mt geiie-' 
rally costive state of the bowels, unnatural stopls, tumid belly, . 
foetid breath, irregular fever, and tendency to spasm are the ge- 
neral signs of this disorder. As Hamilton in his chapter oii tnls, 
subject, has been thought to hold singular opinions^ and to in- . 
culcate a bold novelty of practice, we shall extract ^vbat D(. A.^ 
saio long ago on the subject. ** Though worms by many peojfle^ 
are reckoned one of the pricipal sources of children's compiamtgi^ 
yet I cannot help thinking, that worm cases more rare^ly occur^ 
than is commonly imagined ; for T am very well assured that the' 
eommon symptoms of worms, such as picking the nose, grind-, 
ing the teeth in the sleep, stai-ting and calling out while asleep, 
sleeping with the eyes half openy a wan cpitiplexion, a stinking , 
breath, pains in the stomach and bowels, a want of a{)petlte, or^ ^ 
on the contrary, a perpetu^ craving for food^ a depraved appetite, ^ 
&c. I Wy I am well assured that all these svmptdni^s are frequently ^ 
produced from a foulness of the primse viae when there are iio . 
u'orms in the case. I have good reason to say so^ because i . 
have bad numbers of children with the above symptoms under 
my care, who by the use of proper medicines for cleansing thq 
bowels, have got rid of ihem all, without ever having been observ- , 
ed to void one single worm^ though while their purging medicines ' 
were operating, the stools were carefully inspectetU Way, I may 
venture to say, that of the vifhole riUmber of children brc^ught to 
the dispensary who from th^ apparent symptoms are supposed to 
be troubled with worms there is'not one in ten that has evef voided 
any, nor do any make their appearance during the whole time of 
the cure.'* - 

Houjh 
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.Thougii ,\ve give a general assent to this doctrine and practict, 
yet we fi-t) .it our duty to _si;iic, that his treatment fails in agreat 
varitiy of iusjanccsj. at k-a.si iii a much greater variety than wc 
spoulil have, supposed f^roiu thjc Recounts of the authors, to 
■ whom, we 4iave rulcrrcd. "We have repeatedly seen it employed 
early, .and continued sedulously without effect. To what is this 
to Ijc attributed f We.pri-'i^uine to the fact, that, as in those 
bowelTComplaiulp whifh we have already discussed, the sanic 
set of symptD'ms is connected with different internal changes— 
with changes of function, and changes of structure. Hamilton is 
toQ.corapendious in his principles to be much addicted ^to dissec- 
tion. Armstrong is more discriminating, aiid has given some 
cases in which marks of inflammation and adhesion were dis- 
covered after death; it is known too, that the glands of the 
mesentery are often affected. In what proportion of cases these 
effects may take place we know not, for we have never been 
able to detect in any medical author, any precise means of dis- 
tinguishing , these affections. If is true indeed that each 
author on the subject tells us — ^thCse are the symptoms of wonnsi 
and these are the symptoms of teething hectic, and these are 
the symptoms of tabes mesentcrica: yet wc maintain, thatthcrt 
is no real difference, scarcely an apparent one, even on paper, 
between their accounts. The precise Pemberton says, " wtieii 
there is a disease in the mesenteric glands, the patient iwuaWj 
complains of a lancinating pain. Jeep seated within the abdo- 
men;" this is the chief mark of distinction between the disease 
of action and the diseased structure,' yet if we wish to apply it 
inpra'^tice, how shall we do so, when we learn as the sen- 
tence proceeds, that this pain " is of very short duration, and 
resembles more the common gripes, than it does that pain 
whitih attends inflammation of internal parts," In short, ne 
must recommend in these cases as we havcdone before, a 
reference to multiplied dissections, for these alone can" guide 
our opinions and our practice in obstinate and difficult eases. 
Dissections' of children, however, arc perhaps more frequently 
opposed than even those of adults;- till fhey can be obtained 
we advise our readers not to expect or nroliiise too much in 
these cases, frofn the povvcr of purges. Various other subjecH 
are treated, of in Dr. Armstrong's work, but On these we shall 
not dwell. The 'volume concludes with an account df a Dis- 
pensary for the relief of infant poor, established in I76ff, and 
closed in iJSi on account of Dr. A.'s declining health. It ha» 
■iiof been revived, which we think a subject of serious profes- 
sional as well as public regret, for the annual nnmber latterly 
Kjieved there exceeded 40GO, 



. A» Dr^ *A. "pioFelaes to.wHl^6ft1)rfroift.dK{5erience, and tobft* 
desirous only to* 'be- heard whfeivhe'hds'sonldthirtg to say, hb 
book is not large,^ nor hia articles tituBertuis: ^ Yet we think 
that he ii4sacquiUed;hii»s£it iairiy^-so^far^s he has gone. Hift 
worki without giving pr.oof of any eugexior talents, indicates at- 
tention and gooJ sens^ .qualities of^SiUrjing worth, not often to 
be met with amid^ the present extended currency of paper. 
- If Dr. Cheyne will prosecute; his dissections with equal care, 
and will publish an account of them in a modest form, we 
phalli receive his works with pleasure* To such a publication he 
maybe fully equal, for it docs not require the hand of genius : 
if executed simply with fidelity, it cannot fail to give an accli- 
racy to oitr ideas respecting the diseases of children, which thfcy 
do not at pr^ent possess. ' 

* These es^aystire'ornamenfed by engravings, distinguished by 
the usual indistinct prettiness of Mr. Charles Bell. To this gen- 
tleman, too, we would recommend a more modest style of pub- 
lication. With his skill as a limner, and his anatomical know- 
ledge, he inight be useful in his generation, if, instead of at- 
tempting by lake and vermillion to give an air of gaiety and 
beauty to his ragged limbs and bloody entrails, he would strive 
to copy the simple unpretending elegance, to be found in the 
"workB of BaUIie, of Cooper, aild of Scarpa. 



jArt. IV. An Enquiry into the Seat and Nature of Fetter ; 

as deducille from the Phenomena^ Causes ^ and Consequences 

* of the Disetise, the EJftcts'-of liemedie'Sy and tlie Appear^ 

ances on Dissection^ In two parts : Part I. containing the 

' General Dfictrine of lever » By Henry Clutterbuck, M. D, 

'Svo. pp. 440. 9s. London, 180/ i 

IN our first uuipber we h^d occasion to. examine an Essay on 
Fever by Dr. Wijsoa, • We have now beforeAis two fresh 
candidate^ fojr/iptice \ippn;tlie $ame^ disease; and if we consider 
theackuowledged.difficultifis*<>f thesubject, and the great dif- 
ference of jopinioo: between- thr^e authors thus treadiitg the same 
grojmd TO rapid succegs'toil^ -we cian have little reasonable hope, 
that the matter will be brought to any speedy and satisfactory 
issue. But as it is 9tAi\ that in a multitude- of counsellors theri 
is 'safsfiff so in the cbilflifct of opinions, useful truths may be eli- 
cited; ana! although in hri undertaking whtcTi presents so many 
and such varying obs\aqlc?^ no individuaj ex{)lorer may perhapd 
ever attain the shortest an^X the safest track possible — yet the. 
lab©ui:s*ofeaQh,,like y.oy^c^ of disco\:ery, will serve to improve 
' - out 
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our general stock of knowledge »d thereby it Ictet practical^ 
/acilitaia the progress of those ^vriio come after them : * 

** Sit piMtm fffidkv tenuis m mm ^«r kUra.** 

The author indeed seems well awaije of the magnitude of his 
attempt ; and in his Pi^face justly observes^ 

^< It will be readily admitted that the (ask I bavc undertaken is fme 
of no small difficnity or extent ; which uill scn*e^ I may b^pe^ to paU 
liate the imperfect execution ojf it. It is a task too, that, alter alioMt 
ipnumerable attempts, has never yet been adequately pcHiormed." 
** I have not, ho%vever, been deterr^ffby tbeill succc^ of former in» 
quirers, from entering the 6eld of speculation on so important a sab« 
ject; believing as I do» that the difficulties which lie in, the way ^ will 
be sooner or later surmounted, and tuat the most beneficial cause, 
qucnces will, in regard to practice, be the result of asucciessful inve»- 
tigationof it; and that even in case of £iiUu«9 collateral advantagei 
may accrae. 

'^The advantages to the medical practtdoner of a just tbeoiy of 
disease, will scarcely be doubted Experience, undoubtedly, is a safo 
^and sure guide as far as it goes ; but it it* too often lame an^ defective. 
It is impossible to foresee and provide adequately fqr thcinfintte variety 
of changes that take place in living bodies, without the aid of analogy 
and induction ; the practice of physic without these must ever be in. 
competent to meet tlte continually varying circumstaiu;es of disease! 

** When we reflect on the remedies that have been xecommeucTed ani 
employed in the cure of fever, we cannot but be stru.k with tbcir 
number and variety. Every age^ and almost every practitioner, in* 
deed, possessed of sufficient couraga to think and act for himself has 
haid his favourite remedies ; which have been relied upon as K they 
Were exclusively adapted to the purpose; while the practice of others 
has been considered as worse than useless.*' — ^* Bloodletting* sweatiog« 
blistering^ cordials, refrigerants, acids and alkalies, heat and cold, 
'have all been fiivourites iu their turns, and considered as alone de« 
serving of confidence. 

*^ This contradiction exists, or has eaisted^ wtth regard to every 
active remedy employed in the cure pf fever, a.nd occastoos the gteax* 
est embai^rassment to the young, and inexperienced practitioDer. The 
want of a fundamental principle to guide him in his choice of meanSy 
has been str(;ngly felt and acknowledged; aad^t can only be supplied, 
as it appears to me, by the estaUishmeBt of some comislent theory of 
fever, capable of explaining at unce the pbcnomena of disease, and the 
effects of remedies. While we continue to look oO frver as a gcderai 
affectron, without any peculiar and determinate seat in the body, arc 
fan never hope to discover any thing certain with regaid to its intimate 
nature ; nor to be able to lay tiown any precise rules Tvr its cure. 

*' How far the present doctrine (vi2, tM fever consisti enetitiailjf 
in topical inflammation of the brain or its membrmfef) is calcutated to 
lessen or remove the difScultirs above coRf]pll*ned of^ tt js Bot (br m^ 

fa 
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to JetenDiQ^, It u^ peibaps, a pTcsumptive argument in its faTour, 
that it IS not opposed by experiences, but at onco explains, iind is sup. 
•ported by, the efiects of the best established modes of cure.*' 

Withaiit comniiiting ourselves to any implied acquiescence 
either in the truth of the author's fundamenta! principle or in the 
relevancy of the arguments brought in support of it, we may ob- 
serve, that these remarks are^ in general, pertinent and well ex*- 
pivsscd. We were^ therefore^* not a little surprised to find Dr. C* 
profess to adopt, as his rule of investigation j the following dogma 
of SauTages; **Non egrcausht tiec ex sede morborumy ad eorum 
symptomaiay ^fde:ip symptom atihus ad sedem causffsque morlo^ 
rnm eii procedendumf tuloqite pregredi potest mediatsf as it 
may 6e made clearly to appear, not only from a variety of ex- 
amples, but even frmQ^tthse affirmation of the author himself, 
that such a rule lis^eiibi^; m very many instances^ lead us into 
the most egre^ous errors. How often for example, might we 
not apply a liniment to the shoulder, to allevaite the pain arising 
from disease in the liver; or bleed largely, and perhaps apply ^ 
blister to the pit of the stomach, to remove the violent retch'mg 
and pain of that organ^ which were caused by the obscure irri- 
tation of csdkttlous matter lodged in the Jddney ? Innumerable 
othq^ proofs of ^e same might be brought forward ; and per- 
haps the greatest improvement the practice of medicine can ever 
receive, will be from thoroughly investigating, and accurately 
applying', tllo^s^s and causes of disease, to elucidate and ex- 
pUin the (otherwise) often incomprehensible concourse and 
train of symptoms, or external and ohvibus phenomena, which 
eotistitute what is termed its nosological character. The truth 
IS, that Dr. C. has hcreiaHen into a palpable error, in adopting 
as applicable to the practice of medicine^ a rule which belongs 
txMfiosology ; and has, without seeming to be aware of it, vir- 
tually corrected himself, as will appear from the . following 
passage, 

** The great advantage to be derived from an acquaintance with the 
primary seats pf disease's, is our l»eing able to administer remedies 
that are more especi^ly adapted to the particular organ affected^ and 
to make our applications more n(^arlyor dirvctly to the seal of mischief. 
This knowledge likewise tends to prevent the use of superfluous, and 
sometimes of injurious remedies*, the natural consequence of busying 
ourscives about symptoms, the removal of which has eitlicr no, influ- 
ence on thc^origittal disease^ or is only to be accomplished by means 
that are detrimental to it/' 

^m Ciutterbuck begins his TvairiRY by a chapter of pt'eli- 
minojy CQmiikj:alion5j subdirided into three sections, which 
are respectively entitled, I. Laws of the system in health ; 2. Of 
the nature of disease generally ; and 3. Of the common diuisiijn 
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cf diseases in^ universal and local The Ivvo ftst, as. contain- 
ing only, a brief, but sufficiently .clear -menrioa of well, known 
and generally admitted taets^ we shall pass-over* The third how- 
cver^ being the first step to the vestibwle of thsv future edifice, 
^d both frona its position and bearirig ari;e8seatial one, .requires 
BQtice ; and here it is but fair to listen to the authoB*s €lai«i»ent 
^ the matter. . . . . 5.r , . n • * .*• 

" 41. Diseases have been commonly divided by aiitkQis.>oto ti¥Q 
principal classes, universal and hcai; tkeiomwr comp.rehaBdii^4SUcJi 
*s affect the whole 3ystem ; the latter certain parts only < the; rest con- 
tinuing to perform their functions as in heAUh.«; -1 thjpk it may b« 
shewn, that there is no proper foundation for t]\\s distinctivn ; thaj, 
strictly speaking, all diseases are in their origin local, or affectious of 
ftome particular parts or organs, and never of the e^tirq systena. . 

" This might be inferred, indeed, a /priori, from what has been J)j- 
ready said. For when it is considered that every part of. the system is 
endowed with a peculiar kindof susceptibility, rendering it liable to4ic 
•affected by certain causes only [more farticularly^ ?] that an increase 
cr diminution of action in one part generally ^^a/?ai}'inaaces a ton- 
trary mode of acting in others \ and last'ly thut the causes e^ccitingdi- 
^aaesy a/Zof them produce peculiar' ox specific'eS^ct^j it migfebnatn- 
laliy be expected, that diseases woUld always be 'partial or' local at 
Iheir commencement. And this conclusion will be confirmed, I ippre- 
•Ikend, by an attentive observation of diseases themselves. 
- '' 42* It is, no doubt, true, that in the progress of many disorders, 
a great number of functions come to be. deranged y and. at times 
scarcely any seem lo go on precisely as in health.. This is particularly 
observed to be the case in fevei-s of the malignant kind ; but it occurs as 
veil in diseases that are confessedly of local origin. Thus in.flamma- 
tionof the brain, stomach, and some otlier important organs, occasion 
great disorder in the system, but are nevertheless considered as topical 
'affections, and treated accordingly. . 

" 4^. A disease can only, in strictness, be termed general or uni- 
versal, when it aifects everp part of the system ai once. But there are 
evidently none. such. The whole system may, indeed, be weakened, 
'and all its actions be consequently diminished, as by loss of blood v but 
such a state, if it affect all parts equally, is not disease, though it» 
perhaps, strongly predisposes to it* Something more is wanted to con- 
stitute morbid action. Under such a state of general weakness, the 
functions jftaj/ continue to be carried on, though less vigorously than 
'before; and until one or more of these become deranged or interrupted, 
or until some uneasy sensation be induced, disej^se can hardly be fcuia 
to exist.** ♦ ; 

After properly denying the existence of such a th.ing a^ gene- 
ral excess oj action^ the author concludes, 

"45.* If the diseases termed wttuerA-a/, by authors, be 'atton.tivel> 
examined, they will be found in i;cneral not to merit this title in the 
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itri{^ sense of the word ; but to be tnosj of them, without <}ifficttltjr^ 
lefernble to a primary affection of some one pftrticukr organ.^ 

Now, it is evident, tb^t Dr. C. has to hedged^tnd gtilrcted hjs 
pofitions with qualifying ciaases atid cotiditions, as to render hi9 
general conclusion undeniable; but it is equally Evident, that to 
obtain this apparent victory, he has arbitrarily given to the term 
umversal disease^ an interpretation which no author that wii 
kno^v^ ever dreamt of, viz. its being that in which every pUfi^ot 
the system is a/ oiic^ affected. (Paragraph 43) or as he aft^r* 
wards, (paragraph 47,) more clearly expresses it, " in which utt 
parts of the system are iiiiiM€^ia/e/^ disturbed by th« agency of 
the exciting cause.'' By universal diseases are understood, thonMn 
which consist in a greater or less degree of disturbance in thai' 
combination of functions which are more immediately necessarj^ 
tQ life; aad whieli is indifferently termed the consiHutlon or sys^ 
tern. Such especially are those, the exciting 6ausel of which 
produce ft dimtsive impression upon the great c<>iinectfng me- 
dium, as well as chief seat of life, viz. the nervous system j 
while other causes, though likewise operating directly on thtf 
same system, produce no such diffusive irnfyr^ssion, and there-* 
fore occasion only local disorder, except some peculiar Suseep-^ 
tibility be present at the time. For example, puncturing ihi 
skin of a healthy person with a clean lancet, will occasi(5n only 
slight pain, and no farther inconvenience ; but a scratch scarcely 
visible, with a lancet dipped in variolous matter, will, after ^ 
certain period, excite in those who have not previously had 
small-pox, an universal and sometiraes extremely violent com- 
motion of the febrile kind. But who "would call small-pox, even 
thus induced, £z local disease ? And still more, who would say^ 
that the disorder, which is essentially febrile in its nature, con- 
sists in an inflammation of the brain or its membranes, when 
we often see children pass through it without an hour's confine- 
ment, or ever displaying one symptom of delirium I Dr. C. 
may allege, indeed, that there is almost always some head-ach, 
and that pain of the head is always an attendant symptom of 
inflamed brain ? True ; but the presence of a single symptom 
does not infer the existence of a disease of which it forms only 
a part; for in that way we might infer the existence of every dis- 
order of the brain, to which pain belongs. Besides, pairi, and 
that too of the most exquisite kind, is often ^ mere nervous sen- 
sation, without one other symptom of inflammatory state; as in 
tic doloureux: 2LnA the most violent head-ach will be produced 
in some persons, by eating any thing rancid or acescent; yet wC 
never imagine that inflammation of the brain in such cases, is 
brought on by eating fat meaf, nor cured (as it oft^n is) by a 
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liltle magiMfsia, by a glae* «f warra. water, of by .emptying th« 
stomach of its GoiUeBld I 

W^caaaot iKlpj^hinkiwig, thcnr, that tbe autbwy wliilsJthe has 
evinced mucb logical aciiiuea, has gone 14:110 am unnecessary 
%i|btlety afid rpfi»e»)€nt upon thi?* head : and that the comrnon 
dpvisiofi of diseai^ into topical or locals and mnversal orgeneralf 
U^till a ju^tand usdiul distinction, and as practicable in its appliv^r 
tipn as any o*bei*; fov whether the morbid state be ^prominently cotin 
gpiciious iaa few or 'm many organs at once, or wiietherit sheus 
itsf^lf now .iti one orgsm or function, and now in another, tlie 
attempt tp remove it can w\\y he n)ade locally^ or. by remedies 
which exert their primary operation^ upjoii indiuidual .grgansj 
whence it is diffused to ottiers that partake of the general disor- 
der, and: thus I'clieves parts to- which wfiitiiave no direct access,, 
and corrects morbid conditions^ the inti«naat8 nature of which wet 
$ha1l, perhaps, never understand. 

In the secoiid chapter, oiHitled, Of the primary seat of feviBt 
in tlie bodjff Dr. C. enjumerates tl^ ^henom«na of fever in its 
fiiffcrcnt stagejj and forn>s, chiefly taken from Dr^ G. Fordyce,' 
U'ith occasional references to Huxam, Lind, and otiiers ; and in 
doing this, he (as might be expected) particutarK' marks those 

* symptoms which may tend to shew that the brain is affected,' 

* such as head-achy giddiness^ sivpor, dcliriuyn^ redness of the 
^ eyes; and concludes that not only these, but " all the essential 
f symptoms^ ol[ fever may be referred, without difBculty, to a topi- 

* cal affection of tl^ brain as their source, as will be seeii by tra- 
f cing their relation to-tl>e particvilar functions of ihis organ/' 
{Page 4&, 49*) Amonjg other argutuents for this, he al^ges, 
that " the menta) faculties &rt constofttlj/ observed to be more or 

* less impaired in fevers, and in very many cases arc totally de- 
^ ranged andobscmvd, while inereatand fatal affections of other 
' organs^ the powers of the mindcontinue unimpaired to the last. 

* Persons dying of hernia, or mortification of the intestines, any 
' h®\v produced) and many other diseases, are often found conipc- 
' tent to direct the future administration of ihcir affairs, within a 
' few hours of their dissolution. But nothing of this kind, 1 hc- 
f licve, takes place in fever. In a few-rsrc. instances, indctd^ llit 
^ mental ficnhJes ap|^*ar to have been restore diuniiedialcly before 

* death, though they had suffered entire dcraugcmcTU 'hroughou 

* the previous stai»es of the disease. But in such cases, it is pro 
fc bablc ihtfehrile atil^H in the Irain had ceased, the patient dy- 
^ ing rather of the debilitVy or other consequences .induced by i(» 
^ than of the disease itself/' Page 57, 58. 

* Dr. Clutterbuck's respectability as a writer, and the urbanity 
lie has uniformly shewn towards his predceer^sors on this siihiect 
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will eflhctuatly secure htm ^against any thing like captious object- 
ion, or petulant criticism on our part ; but as he allies his doc*^ 
trine to be new as well as true, we must be riiid, ana dometim^a 
minute, in our examination of its pretensions. Agreeably to 
this, then, we must notice, what others perhaps would overlook 
astrinal, viz. an occasional'Siiib^'ittirtionof ^ne term for another^ 
though by no means synonymous in their strict meaning, of 
even m their ordinary acceptation. An instance of it occurs 
above. Dr. C. has repeatedly professed his belief, that inftam^ 
motion of the Irain \s the ppoxiraate or t'sseiHia-l cause of fever ; 
but as it might naturally be expected, that when the disease hai 
gone to such an extent as to prove fatal, •palpable traces of this 
proximate cause would remain, as it is known to do in other 
parts where inflammation has destroyed life, (for example in the 
stomach, intestines, lungs, &e.«) and as it is ii^ipossibie to con- 
ceive, that the fuuctionfi of the brain could he restored where 
such o^ver-distension: df vessels exists, the alilhor, i>eemingly 
aware of the repumaaioe with which a position of this kmd 
would be received by medical men, has softened down the pal-* 
pahle and permdHerU state of in flainfnaiion into the ttnascerftun^ 
td and evanescent onfe of febrile action; thereby virtually doing 
away all precise line of distinction, and le^vin^ only a vague and 
general notion, that may be represented by wnatever phrase bcs^ 
suits the writer's purpose at the time. The ideas generally at- 
tached to the term inflammation ^ however, are too fixed to admit 
of this; and the objections to the identity here implied, too strong; 
to be thus got rid of. Accordiugl-y, -m a subsequent part of 
the iNauinv, (p. 1^9, &c.) the <|uestion again recurs, and is 
then attempted to be explained away in a manner which will 
probably satisfy no one but tbe author himself. 

^Yheu wehadgot some length in the perusal of this section, 
webegaa to suspect that we had entirely misunderstood what 
the autbcr meant by injl^nmathn of the BiiAiK ; and that, m'^ 
itts^.offensilleincreosed action and Julness in the vessels of 
that mass of qervous. matter contained within the skull, it mi^ht 
be a mere eretkbmj without one single syn>ptom of palpable m« 
Sammation ; and this occurring in any pari of the body. Now, 
if this be the case, we are contendinsc about xi'ords instead of 




,reaily possessed at nrst, or that which wc thought had been 
transferred to us; in short, that, agreeably to the Koman maxim 
ef ** ubi Imperatorj ibi Rbma*^ Dr. C. has made the brain co- 
txtensive with the body, and may be fairly ,C9nstrued to say, ubi 
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ocrvi, ibi cereirum. Tbut in p. 6 1*; he says^ *^'the teotttiouii oftbe 
p^civnt in feter, unifo? mly point to the head as the chief seat of 
cofii>plaint. For as long as consciousness resoains, and delirium is 
absedt, pain or other uneasy feeling in the head, is nniversally 
complained of. Aloi!ig with thb^ pain in the back and loins is 
uaualiy conjoined, and is probably to be referred to the connex- 
ion of the spinal marrow with the brain, of which ii'is^in fact 
merely a coniinuaiionJ*' And again, in page 74«^-*^* Adisor* 
dered state of the stomach, is no certain proof of its' being the 
primary seat of disease in any case^ and still less in fe^er, in 
which a6 naany other functions are disturbed. This fr^uent af« 
faction of the stomach in fever, it is, j)erhaps, not dimoult to 
understand upon physiological princ^les« The stomach not 
only reoeives nerves from tne great intercoataI,for the support of 
its simpk or organic life, but also communicatee direcily with 
the brain, by means of the eighth pair of nerves, of par vagum* 
From ih^ par vagu7n i'li probaUv derives its peculiar sensations 
9Ln4 appetites, thu^ becoming, in some measure, an organ of 
sansty as well as of motion and secretion ; and therefore, like the 
oth^r senses depending more immediately on the brain^ and 
obeying its-diflferentompulses.'*— Page 79* " The^ exci^ility 
and power of contraction oftbe blood-vessels, there can be no 
doubt^ depend more or less directly on thoiniuence of the brain 
and nerves. In living animals, the blood is retirined within its 
pix>per chatyielsjmore by. thex^ontractility of vessds,than bv the 
soiallness of their diameters**' Hence ' the author oonekdss 

(page 80) that * the .maculae, petechise, vibices, and hemor- 
rhages, which so oft^ accompany malignant fevers, are to be 
attributed te a torpid or nearly paralytic state of the extreme ves-* 
sets, in consequence of which the blood stagnates in their ex- 
tremities, or is poured into the cellular substance adjoining* In 
confirmation of this, it may be mentioned, that Lieutaud found 
the brain, after death, to be organically diseased, in sfrtne pa* 
tients that laboured wviAtT petephias sine febre. The opinion is 
rendered further probable, from observing the effects of certain 
poisons, which manifestly exert their chief influence on ihtbrain 
and its functions. In animals killed by the laurel water, and 
similar narcotic poisons, the red blood has been observed to pass 
into the serous vessels. And the bite of the serpent hamar* 
rhousy is said [fabled f\ to oc|:asibn such a dissohition of the 
blood (eras I should prefer saying, stieh anatomy or paral^i^ 
of tht extreme vessels) t^at it flows from every pore, destroying 
the patient by an universal hemorrhage. At tne same time, it 
is no titnprobable that the blood itself, admitting it to be pos- 
sessed of the living princ^k:^ undergoes a change in itsprop^^'* 

ties, 



^ h(ft^ m common wikhlSieliYm^ solids ; though with ifae nctiur 
^ of this change we ace uoacquamtecl : it appeafs^ however^ tm ia^- 
^ fltKsce its power ef ooagulatioo.'' 

Had the author gone one step farther, and aTOvvc<} his adop- 
tion of the late Mr. J. tianier^s opinion ^ vis. that the blood 
contabs^ diifosfidtibfoiigfa k, a xaatter of thenatuve^lbtain, ia^ 
which its life resides,, ("see Hunter on the bloody He.) his mean^; 
nng of the wovd brain, ;woiiidJth«% hare been ol»ar and iully ex- 
pressed. Eren as.it isy however, we tbinktl^ passages quoted^ 
will bear us out. in the inference \vc bavsaUeced, that Dr. C. 
virtually, makes theirajn comprehend the whole of the nerrous 
system ; and consequently, that as far as regards the primaxy and 
chief seat of kis praximate cause of fe^er, it is the same with 
that of Hoffioian and CuUen. We shall readily admit our error 
in this construction, however, should we hereafter find, that the 
treatment he r«eomn»ends is such as can be explained by its ope- 
ration in renftoviiiff infiaaunatioi^ of that organ usually and ex- 
clmiuely termed Srain^ , But wecertainly do not anticipate such 
an event, after having been told (Prefacf^ p. xi.) that his doc- 
trine '^ at once eoLpiains,. and is supported by, the efiects of t{m 
best cstaUisfaed modes. of cure;" and knowmg, as we do, that 
the various means successfully employed, are not only very dif-' 
ferentf but opposite in. their powers; and that to this verycir- 
cumUanpe, is owin^ their being respectively adapted to those 
different and opposUe stateSf'sehichy when they occur collectively 
in aoe^iain order, comiitjUe feveil. 

Sbction VL enumerates the remote causes of fever, in which 
the author is disposed to enlarge the catalogii8> by including 
whatever can, either dicectly or indirectly, produce morbid ex** 
citementin the brain. Thus, besides heat— -cold-^and their alter* 
natioQ'-rmarsh miasmata«-H;ontagion, he adds local irrUatimu 
from certain articles eaten, as 8helUfisb» from worms, from pas- 
sions of the mind» &c. and mentions th» instance of <^ a Itttlef 
^ girl, who, from whirling herself round swiftly in play, became 
^ vertiginous, vomited and cotnplained of pain in the head, to 
^ which succeeded increased heat and thirst. These syinptoms 
^ continued twenty-four hours, and. then terminaimlin a critical* 
^ sweat. *^A boy, in perfect health, went into tha cellar of a brass- 
^ founder, where a quantity of chareoial was buf nii^« He was 
^ seized at the- ^moment of entrance with severe head«*ach, and 
^ sickening immediately with a fever of the typhoid form, which 
* continued for fjupteen days."— N^w, that the whirling motion: f 
or the carianic vapour, were, of themselves, adaquate to produce- 
the succeeding fever, we cannot adrntt**; ^se we^shouU find sucl^ 
examples of daily occurrence. They merely deranged the nervous 
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aystem, to such a degree as to disturb the bealth|r order and vtgmir 
of the functioBSj and thereby gave sudden activity to some dor- 
mant tendency, as in the case which he Quotes froqi the Ame- 
rican Medical Museum^ (No. 1) of a sailor, who, after expo* 
sure to contagion in the epidemic fever at Philadelphia, re<* 
ceived a severe blow on the bead from a cable, and was imme* 
diately attacked 4vith the disease. Page 87* 
' Thkt derangement of any kind, and not those merelv which 
occasion excitement or infiamnuitiomot the braih« will ormg on 
fever of one or other for])i, according to the existing predispor 
iition, is proved by the author's own citations. *^ Fear, grief, 

* and anxiety, as they denote an affection of the sensorhim, so 
< they are by almost all writers included amon^gst the occasional 
^ causes of fever. Van Swieten mention^ a girl who, when in 

* health, being terrified at the siglit of a dormouse, fell im^ 
^ mediately into a quartan ague, which continued for. a whole 
^ winter, and was brought back again after it had ceaaed, bv a re- 
^ petition of the same cause*"— Can we imagine, nol only that 
these act by inducing inJlamnuf.tioHof tkebrnMf huA llhatthis 
inflammation, after subsiding once, wiJi recur again regularly 
every fourth day, for twelve mopths ? Again, how are we to 
^explain the notorious fact, that fcsar and suilden alarm have ofkn 
cured intermittents ? . Is this too, by exckiog inflammation?!!-^ 
To us these seem palpable contradictions, upon the principle 
which the author has adopted. — With rejgard to the phrase of 
being in perfect health before such excitmg causes are applied, 
!Hi;e must make due allowance, not only for the inaccuracy of pa- 
tyients whose previous feelings are all swallowed up and oblite*- 
rated in their after sufTer'm^; but also, for an important truth, 
that disposition to ague will remain latent for several months: 
it is very common to find Irish bbourers work all harvest in the 
fens, without havipg ague, either during that time, or through 
the succeeding winter while in London;' but when tha easteny 
winds set in, m spring, they are attacked very severely. Now, 
during all the interval between the application of the spectfit 
cause, viz. marsh miasma, and the actual coming on of the dis- 
order, they may be so far free from complaint, as to he called in 
good health; but such good health is unquestionably a. weakened 
state of certain functionsyjust short of palpable diseatie* That a 
corresponding state, though of more temporar)' duration, is pro- 
duced by contagion, or by the accidental co-operation oi other 
causes, is equally true ; and it is onlf/ under such dormant or /a- 
teni state, that charcoal fumes wi)i excite $ypbns fever, or 
whirimg motion occasion t^hemera. ^ . 

In 
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In the foWovymg»passagej (page 80/ d^v^t think ttxc anchor 
ks falkn into more tlian one intvorj 

'^ hiflammaiion on the skiu^ may likewise he raifkcil fiinottg the ex- 
citiug causes, of fever, and probably acts npon the i^iincirplc of irritatioi?. 
Ery<)ipclas is thus frequently succeeded by fever ;• when iho drsofdcr li 
said tojfy to the head. This is a fivquent caa^e of t!»t variety offerer/ 
which isvulgnirly called brain fever ^ a term that might not unaptly be 
applied to every proper fever to distinguish it from other fevers. Tl*e 
secondary fever of small-pox, is probably to be explained in the same 
way; the quantity of inrtammation on so irritable a part as the skin, , 
which, b'ke the other organs of sense, lias a close sympathy with the 
hmin, becomes In this case the exciting cause of the disease. It is in 
this way also, I apprehend, that violent cxtcrnul injuries, and opera- 
tions in 8urgcry, often terraioate fatally ^ namely, by exciting (ii\x\\ or 
a topical inllaiumation of the brain." " 

That inflammation of the skin excites general febrile action, 
and that toa;So violent as to destroy life, we have daily and me- 
lancholy proofs of in the accident of burns and scalds. But that 
tbe erysipelatous eruption is the cause of the fever which often 
does not Aeco/Wtf striicing and obvious till after the external ery- 
thema has a()peared, is as gratuitous an assumption, as that a 
partial and silent eruption of volcanic lava is the cause of that 
general and tremencjous explosion which ol'ten succeeds^ or 
that the pain^ heat, . and redness which take place in one ex- 
tremity in gout or rheumatism^ are the causes of a similar affec- 
tion which soon after supervenes, upon another. The fact is, 
that in each of the examples, the first appearances are only local 
't^Xtnife stations of a general tendency ^ which will somctinits 
subside without farther disturbance, at others shew itself suc- 
cessively in diflfcrent and distant parts, and at others agaio burst 
iorth in a general und vialcnt connnotion. 

The author's explanation of the secondary fever of small-pox 
is altogether iwpnAalle^ inasmuch as it takes place when the 
suppiirative process is ended, and consequently when the inflam- 
mation is subsiding: it appears to us clearly to arise from the 
absorption of variolous pus. 

The last paragraph of this section, contains the virtual admis- 
sion of what we have already suggested, that when Dr. C.'s 
'ineaning oi the word brain is explained by his own illustrations, 
all the alleged novelty 9S well as precision of his doctrine vanish: 
H $ays<-« 

*' It would seem, therefore, that besides the specific causes of fever, 
namely, the different contagions and miasmata (the mode of acting ot 
>vbichwearc ignorant of) irritation of various kinds, mental as well as- 
bodily, if in suflieicnt degree, may become the exciting or occasional 
cause, of fever. 'fJlit irritation, in order to its affecting the system gene- 
iiRlly, viusi operate through the me4ium of the brain^ as the common 
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rcntre of feolinif^y and tbe organ of the sympathy or consent tKet oh. 
tains between different parts. 'J*he brain thus iri?itatfd» will have its 
function more or less disturbed from the nataml and healthy state. 
Tiiat disturbance may be in every passible de^ree^ and may meniftsi it* 
9ilf in different funciwnsi depending perhaps upon predisposition, or 
other circw instances that.wc do not cloarly understand." 

Now, passing by the difficulty oi/ear^ g^^^fj o,ni terror^ espe- 
cially the two foriDer, itritating the brain, does he, not beg the 
question that the brain inust be injiamedy because the irritating 
agents which exche vianifest disturbance in different functions, 
wust opcmit through the medium of the brain f As well might 
we say, that a thick iron bar must be inade red hot from a pow- 
erful electric charge sent through it^ because i)ci\%, chzxgt melts 
;\nd even scorifies a small wire attached to its cxtrcuiity and 
forming a part of the circuit ! Nay farther, to adopt such a 
principle, would, in fact, be to adopt the Brunonian dogma, 
which the author himself had already (par, 44,) successfully 
refuted, viz. that the whole system must partake of the same 
state, and that the only difference consists in the disparity of this 
state, as occurring in one organ or part compared with another. 

In the Vllth section the author alleges as a collateral proof of 
his doctrine, that fever is 'prevented by a want of seusibility in 
the brain; whence ** idiots, maniacs, negroes, very old people, 
and likewise new-born infants, are less liable to fever tlian 
others ; and that brutes never labour under proper fever T* A 
Ihtle examination, however, will shew, that much is assumed 
and little proved'here ; that «ome of tl>e examples are directiv 
agatinst his principle, and others may be differently explained. 
It is well known, that few persons are more subject to violent 
gusts of pr.ssion than idiots ; and the very esscncejDf mania is 
a degree of excitement in the brain, approaching to that which 
constitutes phrenitic delirium. Agreeably to^he p lire nit ict/ieoi'y 
oj fever y then, (ifwe may briefly so tenn it) idiots should be 
more liable tlian others to fever* from mental irritation^ and ma- 
niacs should scarcely ever be free from it. With regard to n^- 
gfrof 5 when free, it has been questioned whether their intellects 
are not as acute as those of the whites; but even granting their 
general infer*K)rity in this, they are not less liable to fever when 
in cold climates. Their comparative imn)unity in hot coun- 
tries, where febrile contagion of the typhoid kind seldom 
operates, depends upon that peculiarity of structure in their 
skin, which keeps the perspiratory process steady and uniform 
under the highest temperature, and thereby preserves the skin 
tool aod soft. The other natives of hot climates beneficially 
endeavour to maintain a fsimilar state of skin, by frequent bath- 
ing and afterwards afi(4nting v^ith oil; lliat the nervous 
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system in general becomes .somewhat torpid in advanced dge^- 
will be readily admitted^ and the comparative insusceptibility of 
certain fcbrific c6ntagioil9> as of itieasles> scarlatina, mumps^ 
&c. is a proof of it ; but the circumstance of veri/ old pec^le 
being less liable to cbmmon fever^ may as fairly be attributed to 
that very stock of vis vitae which preserves them to great age^ as 
to diminished sensibility of brttifh 

Infants again^ are unquestionably, less liable to be effected by 
typhous contagions than adults r but this seems merely one of 
those beneficent pt-ovisions of nature to prevent annihilation of 
the species ; for if this agent were added to those producing the 
host of infantile pyrfexial complaints^ how few would arrive at 
puberty 1 As to brutes^ they are certainly subjected to fewer fe- 
brific causes than civilized man ; but they tod have their febrile 
diseases^ which are generally epidemic ; this is most frequent 
in domesticated animals^ and particularly cats ; horned cattle alsa 
have their peculiar distempers^ as man has his, and we are ra- 
ther surprised, that the mere general assertion of Stahl on the 
negative side, should have been preferred to the positive and cir- 
cumstantial evidence of Dr. Fordyce, whose authority ranks so 
high with Dr. C. Dr, F. tells us, that sheep and hogs when 
carried abroad in transports, were respectively liable to their pecu- 
liar epidemic maladies ; but that the disease of the one genus 
did not aiFeiet the other* (Diss-, on Fever.) 

No one will now dispute, as a general position, tbat the causes 
of fever operate primarily on the nervous system, and not ^ as 
the humoralisis be;lieved, upon the circulating mass. We have 
therefore no remark to make upon the IVth Section (p. Il6), 
in which this is formally stated, as especially favourable to the 
author's particular doctrine k 

Chapi III. is entitled Of the Nature of Febrile Action, and 
containB a number of sections 5 in every one of which, while 
Dri C. dii^plays both industry of research^ and dexterity . in ap- 
plying quotations and references^ he has at the same time^ 
through eagerness to establish his favourite position, called into 
his service a number of reniarks> many of which are greatly 
overstrained in their application^ and others^ if strictly examineai 
will be found to disserve his cause. Some of these we shall 
shortly notice. In p. 105, he says> * Like many other partf' 
^ the brain is insensible in its healthy state^ but feels acutely under 
^ iaflammation ; hence zw /ever every stroke of the arteries is 
* dreadfully felt, and the patient is in Constant fear of the burst* 
' ing of the vessels.' Had wp never^ ourselves, laboured under 
fever, this might perhaps have beejp admitted by analogy, as uni* 
versatly true ; but our persojn^i ex^rience contradicts the asser- 
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tion ; having suffered severe fevers both from contagion, and 
nutrsh efBavia aided by heat, without any other sensation in -the 
head, than that of continual buzzing noise and indistinctness of 
ideas ; and we have often observed the same in others. He adds, 
that the * whole head is prctenaaturally hot both to the patient's 
^feeling and the thermometer; and this increase of heat in the 

* head is often perceivable, though the rest of the body be cold. 

* I know of no instance where the reverse of this takes place in 
' fever,- that is, where the heai is cold^ while the body is ht^ 
The assertion of an anonymous reviewer will probably not have 
Jnucb weight with the author 5 but as we are unconscious of any 
object in it beyond establishing truth, we here again speak from 
a strong recollection of what we noticed in ourselves while la- 
bouring under tropical fever, vi2. that the hands were bitrning 
Aot, wlbrfereas \htforeliead and nose were almost of a corpseMke 
coldness. If we mistake not, the same thing is noticed by some 
of the writers who have treated on this form of disease as occur- 
ring in the West-Indies. 

Dr. Fordyce had remarked, that the thermometer under the 
tongue, shewed 105 degrees of heat, even when the patient fek 
himself very cold. (Dissertation on Fever, p. 9») f This, (says 

* Dr. C.) shews an increased evolution of heat in the vessels of 

* the jiead, one of the most unequivocal signs of topical inflam- 

* mation.' But why does Dr. C. suppress the passage in Dr. Fpr- 
dyccj imhaedidtely preceding that he quotes ; and which shewS; 
that all the other symptoms of fever ojten exist where this «we- 
fuivocal sign of topical inflammation is absent? ^By the 

* thermometer (Dr.' F. says) he has ^ften found the heat M 
*. than that which is found in the bodies of men in perfect health, 
^ although all the other appearances which constituted fever were 
^ present, such as foulness of the tongue, dryness of the skin, 
^ frequency of the pulse, delirium, and the patient/J?^/wig hm- 

* self very hot. The ball of a small and delicate thermometer 

* placed under the tongue for four or five minutes, while the moutB 

* was k«pt shut, and the respiration carried on through the nos- 

* trils ; has under these circumstances, been at 96, 95, or even 94 
•t dcgreesj'in some cases.* Id.p. 8. Where, then, we wouldask,waJ 
the topical mflammation of the brain at th is time > With respect 
k)o, tothegreat increase Of heat (viz. seven degrees above health) 
beingap umfiiivoeal sign of topical inflammation,haftDr*C. for- 
gotten Mr. Himter's experiinents, which shew that the heat in. 
parts highly infiaihed by local irritation was seldom more thaa 
faeorowe and a Aa/^ degrees above that oiF heakh ; while the 
heat of the skin in typhous fever, is observed by the late Dr. Cur- 
rife, wa»-often 10 degpees above health, though no inflammation 
IBukl be said to exist upon the skin] for this scorching Iteat 
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\<ras diS3i[)ated in a ftw sec6nd8, by mereljr dashing two ©t three 
biicket-fulU of cold wat^r over the patient? 

We shall quote only two Dfiore passages from this chapter, tp 
prove the very strained construction to which Dr- Clutterbuck 
often has recourse in support of his theory* 

P. 108. — '•' E>lccssive sensibility to tiqpression in the organs of 
^ense, i« re(^koned among the most unequivocnl marks of i^flaroed 
brain : and it probably has no other origin when it occurs in jever/* 
It is no argument aga,i4ist tlTis, that the opposite state of ^orj^or is 
sometimes observed to pervade all the functions in fever, 

^^ In sultry \veather, (says l)r. Chalmers, Dis* of S. Caro^ 
Una, p. 150) toward the end of summer^ nervous and putrid 
fevers are ^pt to arise^ someiiraes accompanied, at the begin' 
ningj with somnolency, or an apoplectic state, which indir 
^^ Gates much danger,. though it may go off wi^h the paroxysm^ 
^^ and its return be prevented by (he tark/' 

* These symptoms (Dr. Clutterbuck continues) are unquestionably 
the eifect ot compression of the brain, arising from increased impetus 
of blood towards this organ ; and therefore afford ^confirmation of 
the doctrine here advanced. The same thing is very remarkable in 
'hydrocephalus, where the torpOr succeeds to a previous state. bfgrejait 
Irritation;' 

Now, without dwelling on the indirect and feeble inferencci 
couched under the \^6fd probably^ we would say, that the cir- 
cumstance of torpor pervading all the functions at the begin* 
fling J is a very strong argument against the phrenific theory j 
and bears no analogy to i\iBrivfh\ch succeeds high irritation ift 
acute hydrocephalus. The former i^ clearly the same torpid state 
taking ^lace in the brain, which is observable \i\ the other parts 
of the nervous system, as the first step of fever j and when very 
considerable, has gpt the title of Febris s^ncopalis, and P. caro* 
licuj the faintness or stupor going off] in proportion its in- 
creased impetus comes on. The latter, on the contrary, is the 
eff^'ect of impaired, tone from previous excessive action, and pro- 
ceeds immediately from hydropic effusion into the ventricles, and 
consequent mechanical compression : this too, farther unhappily 
differs from the other, in bemg permanent, 

P. 126 — ^'.The application of cold, which has df late been useft 
ivith so much success in arresting the progress of fevers in their early 
stages, therd is grec^ reason to ^believe, is no less capable of cutting 
short many topical inflammations* In ileus, an iifiectioq that ofteh 
probably depends upoq inflammation of the intestines^- the sudden affuv 
ston of cold water, or standing on a cold and damp floor, has almost 
instantaneously produced a solution of the disease. The same remedy 
baa often cure^ suppression of urine, tha^ a'Qpeared to depend on wsk 
ioflamcd state of the kidneys ; and we have even instar^ces of pneu<^ 
inoqic inQainn^ation being cured by similar means,' \r\ 
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In this passage we havd marked the qualifying words by put* 
ting them ipto Italics, so that the reader may see how guarded 
and cautious the author is in making his positions, and^ these 
pnce granted, how comprehensive and sweeping his conclu- 
sions from them. But we must not allow Dr. C. to steal even 
a momentary advantage, by thus, identifying Jims with Ente- 
Hti$j or, in other words, by confounding spasm with injlan\ma-t 
tioUf By the tenp Ileu3 Aye are to understand — obstinate constir 
pation of several days pontinuance, upon which at last severe 
cholic pains supervene, evidently arising froip the violent but 
ineffectual eiTorts, which the musGHia.r Jibres of the intestines 
make tq expel the accitinuiated and hardened forces. This 
being properly understood, will at once explain the benefit 
obtained by dashing cold water vpon the lower extremities iii 
such a case ; for, bwmg to the sympathy which prevails hetweeri 
tjiem and the intestines, the fibres of the latter become relaxed, 
while the sudden contraction of vessels on the'skin by the cold^ 
determines a quantity of blood inwards, ai^d occasioiVs a copious 
^ecretion^frqm the intestinal surface, whereby a free expulsion of 
^eir 9q^ten^s immecliately ensiles. In this way, likewise, it isi 
that diarrhcea so much oftener attends cold applied to iiit feet^ 
than to any other part, 

We earnestly hope that the author's r^asoubiig on this, val] nof 
seduce any one rashly to employ such a remedy iq q,ctual intes? 
tinal inflammation ; or, where putmQnary inJlarnmatioi\ real/y 
exists J to imitate, on principle, the practice of Dr. Smollet oii 
himself, or the accidental exposure of IJr. Blaine's patient to cold 
and moisture. Dr. Smollet whilst labouring under violent cqugh, 
attended with fever and severe st itches, plunged into the opei^ 
^a at Nicfjj \vhich brought on a fresh cold in his head, but re- 
moved his fever and stitches at mce; and by repeating it re- 




* few at present, p^ohably^ will hesitate tq consider the case a^ 

* an instance of pulmonic jnflammatio^ cured by early recourse 
f ^ to the cold bath,*—!! ' 

0r, Blape ixi his account of the memorable West Incjia hurri-? 
cane of 17S0, observes, that f' that it had a visible good effect on 
f ^ the diseases of the climate, fevers and fluxes. Chronic diar- 
^^ rhoeas, the consequences of Dy$enteries, were also cured by it^ 
^* But the diseases in which it operated most visibly were pul- 
^^ monic complaints. Some recent cases of phthisis, and even 
^^ the acute state of pleurisy were cured by it. Nay, in the more 
f* ji^vanced and incurable state of phlhisis;^ the hectic fever was 
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^^ in a great measure removed, and a temporary alleviation at 
^^ least procured.'*-—' A lady of his acquaintance wjio wa§ iti of 
' pleurisy at the time of the hurricane, and passed more than 
^ ten Ijourjj in the opei) air, sitting generally in a plash of water 
* from the rain that fell : she afterwards felt no jpgre of }ier 
f complaint, nor had any return of it.* 

Would Dr, C. really have us believe, ihu fevers, Jtuxes^ 
chronip diarrliceas, recent phthisis^ aqd pleurisy^ diseases so 
jdifFerept in their nature, were all alleviated or puredjby exposure 
to cojd and w^ejt ? !!! If so, viQst probably, he will hereafter giv^ 
us cases of each, where the^e means were successfully eajplsyed 
under his own direction. Bvit it may be necessary to apprize 
our junior readers, that Dr. Blane never suggested any euch 
43pinion , and consequently, that both the novelty and meritoi 
tne idea, belong exclusively to Dr. C.-— Dr. Blane pxpressly 
considers the T)ehefit in all* these cases, to have proceeded from, 
isome great amelioration in the quality of the atmosphere, indc* 
pendantly of temperature : and that this is the true explanation^ 
We have a striking collateral proof in the tnstajice of the Har-^ 
piattan, a hot and extremely parching wjnd \yhicH blows at cer- 
tain seasons on the Guinea coast. As soon las this sets in, all 
fevers, fluxes, and epidemic qomplaipts previously prev^ilipg-, aro 
either cbecked or entirely suspended. Even srhall pox^ thdugl^ 
extremely virulent at thp time, is rendered mild by ft, and it$ 
farther dissemination put a stop to. See Mr. Norfis'^ ^cqounj; 
x)f iMn ^.he Edin. Med, Com, 

Dur extracts and remarks already extend to such a length, as 
to demanJ that we should go but little farther at presen* ; more 
especially as we shajl goon have occasion to return to the subject 
in our notice of Dr. Beddoes's treatise. We shal}, therefore, at 
once,' proceed to tbe IX Sect. p. 156, entitled. Of Dissection 
as illustrating' the Nature of Fever ^ which we think will prove 
the crwjp of the whote doctrine. Dr. C. indeed seems to a!nti- 
cipate this as likely to be the prevailing sentiment of his readers; 
and*, accordingly, like a cautious General, his first ende^^vours 
are,'to take siich steps' as m^y lessen the disgrace of failure, pro- 
vided he should not succeed in this attempt to cstablisr^ hi^ 
chief pqsitipns. He says, 

^ The argiifi^ents hitherto sicjyanced in support of the opinion, thaf 
fever consists esseiitiaily in a topical inflammation of the brain, are 
derived principally from analogy, and an investigation oftbepheno^ 
i))en^ of the disease in reiafion to the ppculiar functions of that or- 
gan. It might naturally be expected, that: disj^ectioii of the bodiesof 
those in whom the disease had proved fatal, would remove all doubt 
from the subject ; and at once either salisfactorilv establish pr over<« 
^rdiy the opinion in gycstiq?^ 
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* BtttaUhougb much light is undoubtedly to be derived from this 
fourccj. and we shall find, in fact, that every support is afforded 
to the supposition that could reasonably have been looked for, yet the 
evidence furnished by dis'scction is not conclusive; and that for dif. 
ferent re&sons/ 

* In the first place, the wonderfully minute and delicate structure 
t)f the brain renders it very unfavourable for accurate examination*. 
Of this complicated organ, made up of numerous parts, the particular 
uses of which are almost wholly ptiknown, our' knowledge is exceed- 
ingly limited. It more quickly undergoes a change towards putre* 
fection than almost any other organ of the body, and previously to 
feuifrefaction becomes soft dud unresisting, rendering difficult or fruit- 
less all attempts to observe it narrowly. This tendency to decomfiosi. 
tion in the brain comes on, in general, so rapidly after d^ath, that 
we are prohabhf but little acquainted with its perfectly sound and 
natural appearance. ** 

' It is next to be considered, that by far the greater number of 
demonstrations of the human body, given by anatomists in the 
schools, and from which our knowledge of the structure and appear. 
<ance of the brain is principally derived, are of 'isubjects d^troyed by 
diseases, many of them, no doubt, of this very organ. And when 
we reflect farther on thd%ources from -which the anatomical theatres 
are chiefly supplied, viz. the most indigent classes of society, a large 
proportion of whom is daily cut off by fevers, it must appear highly 
probable, that what is considered and exhibited as the natural antl 
Realthy state of parts, is in reality a diseased one, perhaps the imme- 
d^at« consequence of fever itself, and which we have not yet clearly 
learned to distinguish from the state of health. It is almost needles^ 
t& ebserve, ^ithreispect to this, that where the sound and natural 
state of a part is imperfectly known. It is quite impossible liiat the 
morbid changes^of structure to which it is liable should be well un^er- 
atood. What we, therefore, so commonly meet with in books, as 
to the state of the bi^ain in regard to hardness, softness, colour, ful* 
Hess, or emptiness of vessels, &c. is ptrhaps little to be relied up<Hi« 
Not that such appearances do not really exist, or are unfaithfully 
described^ but because we have no certain standard of healthy te which 
we can refer th^m as objects of comparison. J^or can we readily 
tell, in all cases, whether the changes observed are the effects of dis- 
ease, or of a beginning decomposition.' 

In addition to these reasons, he states the incompetence of 
these who have taken upon them to observe and report on the 



* * ThJt stibstance of the brain is so soft, and the fibres so tender, that th^ can 
Ifardly bea^ to be touched without breaking : — ^anatomy has not yet arrived at th^t 
liegree of perfection, as to make 9 true di9se(;tioxi of the brain. (St^o oa the brain : 
Winslow, sect. io« p. 195.)' 

State 
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state of this organ after death ; the bias of preconceived theo- 
ries ; and the dread of infection from dead bodies \ and con- 
cludes, 

* From ode or other of the causes mentioned, examinations <^f 
the brain after fever have becA very rarely undertaken. I am in- 
clined to doubt indeed, from the inquiries I have made, whether half 
a dozen such 'dissections have fUiposely been instituted in this metro, 
polls within as many years past : while, in all probability a great 
number of brsuns of patients dying of fever have been dissected 
within the same period, and more than this, hsive been exhibited to 
the students'as Uia natural condition of the organ.' 

The foregoing quotations abundantly evince the author's dc* 
termination, to make his positil^ns good by hook or h^f crook j 
but whether assertion will be admitted as proofs whether he will 
be able to persuade others, that inflammation is present when no 
inflammation .can be seen^ must be left to tiine to decide. It 
strongly reminds us of Swift's admirable irony upon the doctrine 
of transubstantiation J and the poor anatomical teachers^ who, 
are said to exhibit scarcely any but diseased brains, and conse- 
quently not to know what the healthy state is, appear to stand ex- 
actly in the same predicament with regard to Dr. C. that brother 
John and brother Martin did with their elder brother Peter, 
who were held to be either very stupid or very obstinate, because 
they would not say that that was present in the bread, which their 
senses could not in any way detect, an»d which their reason told 
them it was absurd to suppose without palpable proof. When 
the parties thus charged with habitual error, and incompetence to 
judge, are so numerous, and sq well able to defend themselves, we 
need not enter the lists on their account ; but for our own part^ 
wc wotild merely say, th^t we have never observed that rapid pu- 
trefaction in the brain which Dr. C. alleges; on the contrary^ 
that v/hen not previously exposed by accident or operation, it has 
appeared slower in becoming putrid than almost any other organ^ 
©f the body. As to the quotation from Winslow and Steno (se^ 
note in p. 2 1 6,) it plainly refers to the unsuccessfufattempt at trac- " v 
ing the course of those fibres which have been said to exist in^^ 
and compose the brain, with a view to ascertain its' intimate 
structure, and explain its peculiar functions ; and by no means 
implies, that signs of inflammation ^ or other organic derange- 
ment, are not as distinctly cognizable in the brain as in other 
parts. i 

' The final argument adduced by the author on this point, rest? 
upon the obvious fact, that the vessels of the medullary portion 
ofthebraiisi, are so minute as to be altogether invisible in the 
dpand state j whence, he says, it is not at all surprising that they 
should i30t, even under inflammation have their capacities sirfE- 
f^iently enlarged as to admit the colouring parts of the .blood* 

4 (p. 165.) 
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(p. 165.) 'f Redneiss (then, in his estimation) is certainly not 
•an essential fcharacttjr 6S inflammatioD (!!) In , hydroce- 

* phalus iritemusj whidh^ it is now universally (?) agreed, 
'owes its- oMgin to inflarriniationj the only change^ often- 

* timesi that can be observed in the parts after death, is a thick-^ 

* ening and opacity of thd iukica arachridideai a membrane 

* which in the soiind state Is pellucid, and of extreme tenuity. 

^ There is no difficulty then, in supposing, that the brain may hare 
nndergoite material changes in its striicture f rom in flamm^tioD, though 
our s^ses are incompetent to detect them.' (!!!) ' Adi$iitwg 
therefore, Ihat the medullary substance of the brain is the ptiroary 
seat of morbid affection in fercr, a supposition that is warranted by 
the lesion of its functions, so constantly observe^ throughout erery 
stage of fevei*— *we are not, for the reasons mentioned, to look for 
visible change at Structure in every instance df fatal termina* 
tion.' (!!!) . ^ 

On these two piragraphsjj (several words of which we have 
put in Italics,) we would briefly remark, that every author who 
lias treated the subject of inflammation j has admitted redness to 
be an essential symptom ; in Other words, that inflammaiion 
consists in augmented action j and increased quantity of blood, 
in the smallest red vessels. Boerhaaye, indeed, and Van Swie- 
ten, talk of lymphatic and serous injlammdtion in colourless ar- 
teries ) but to berie\«e in this, we must recal the exploded . ideas 
of LoewenKoeck respecting a decreasing series of particles in th6 
blood, and of vessels respectively fittecltp convey these. In the 
instance oi hydrocephalus internuSi the author has evidently 
confounded two forms of disease, widely differing from each 
other, viz. the chronic hydrocephalus, which depends on mere 
weakness of the exhalant ai;teries, without any infJammatory 
state of the red branches; and the acute^ in which rnore or less 
Appearance of inflammation is always found upon the surface 
of the brain, but none^ or scarcely any, in the ventricles where 
the water is eflfused. It isiiot unworthy of notice too, that Dr. €• 
assumes the medullary portion of the brainy which has scarcely 
any red Vessels, to be the seat of fever ; while the cineritiOus parfe 
Ivhich is abundantly supplied With them, and in which, conse- 
quently, increased redness, as indicating an inflammatory state^ 
would have been readily detected, is left out of the question. 

The remainder of the volume is chiefly occupied with a gene- 
ral account of the several remedires commonly employed in fe- 
ver; afc blood-letting f vomitings purging^ siidorifics, epispas- 
iicSy relaxants, and antispasmodics, simple slimutantjs, cinchjo- 
nCf sensorial stimvli, cold, and mercury ; on each of which 
Remarks are made, and each riecommendedin its turn. 

The reader has certainly now before him, sufficient evidence to 

, ' " guide 
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guide his decision, and enough, we trust, to bear us out in the 
opinion we are about to give ; which is,- that we think the author 
has completely failed in establishing his leading principle, viz, 
that the proximate cause of fever cmsists in topical inflame 
mation of the brain. In saying this, however> let it not b^ 
supposed that we mean either censure or disparagement to Dr^ 
C. for we are equally ready to declare, thathehas> through- 
out his work, afforded unequivocal proofs of respectable talent— 
of great industry — ^and of competent learning in his profession. 
We only regret that these should have been expended upon such a 
visionary undertaking, when so many substantial ones in- 
vited his labours ; and we recommend his Inquiry to the atten- 
tion of our readers, fully sati ricd, that although, likfe ourselves, 
they will probably not be made converts to his doctrine, they 
will yet receive both amusement and instruction from a perusal 
of his book. 
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Art- V.'' Observations on the Inflammatory Affections of the 
Mucous Membrane of the Bronchice. By Charles Badham^ 
M. D, Member of Pembroke College, Oxford ; Physician t9 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and to his House- 
hold \ Senior Physician to the Westminster General Dispen- 
sary ; and Lecturer on the Practice of Physic and Chemistry, 
\ 12mo. pp. 133. 4s. London^ Callow. 

THE author of the work before its affirms that the infla»i»» 
matory diseases of the lungs are imperfectly known ; and 
his object therefore, is to add to our knowledge, chiefly by 
presenting more clear views of the general subject, but iti part 
also by describing $n affection which has never hitherto been pre- 
cisely distinguished. 

The lungs are unquestionably subject to a greater variety of 
severe disorders than any other viscus in the body. Yet, when 
we number those acute affections with which we are already 
familiar, pleurisy, peripneumony, consumption, croup, and 
catarrli, we shall not readily divine where another inflammatory 
disease can be found. *' The disease," says Dr. Badham, 
" which' forms the subject of the following pages, is an inflam- 
matory affection of that part of the mucous membrane which 
, lines the bronchial tubes, and perhaps also of the vesiculsef in 
which they terminate.'^ " The inflammation of the bronchial 
membrane, in its most acute form, thovgh it has been- touched 
VOL. X. NO. 3 2K upaa 
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tipon in various writings on practical medicine, has never been 
regularly described, and has obt^wncd no distinctive appellation^ 
and therefore no place in systems of nosolbgy/'' 

Now, when we call to mind the structure of what is styled the 
substance of the lungs ; when we remember that it consists of 
two thin membranes, joined by a deficate interlacement of cel- 
lular texture through which the vessels ramify ; that the whole 
is in fact Iktle more thait a convoFuted surface,^ capable of con- 
taining between its folds upwarcfe of 200 cubic ' inches of air* % 
vve cannot without some difEcnrty yiefd ta these additionally 
minute distinctions between within; and without; But thin a» 
this substance is, we have already beem made accpiainted with 
inflammations of the outside, the middle, and; the inside ; andf 
therefore, unless our author can mark • still more precisely, 
the limits within which he stands, we must be bold enougb la 
deny that he is occupying neutral ground. 

In two preliminary chapters indeed, he details the opinions^ 
many of them not very relevant to his subject, of several ancient 
and- modern physicians respecting bronchial inflammation. H& 
quotes^ too, some doctrines from'his coiemporaries respecting 
peripneumonia notha, and some dissections by Mr. Chevalier and 
other friends, in which Uk bronchise were inflamed > but con- 
cerning any thing further which his cotemporaries may have 
ssaid respecting inflammation affecting the lining membrane of 
the lungs, he is totally silent. We hope that his silence has 
arisen only from his ignorance. Far be it from us to blame him ' 
foi; attenopting to catch a portion of the '^ spirit breathed from 
.dead men to their kind" — yet, would it not have profited him 
ipore^ to have spared a little of the time spent in poring 
over accounts of defluxions and infarctions, to have seen rather 
•jnpre accurately what was passing in the^livmg world before 
him? We could quote at least four of his cotemporaries, wha 
-have spoken . in language by rfo means, ambiguous, of acute in* 
flammations of the lining membrane of the lungs 5 yet of those, 
iot one word i& said by Dr. Badham in his learned preliminary 
chapters* • * ^ 

Our author, in speaking of ca tar rfi, talks of tile ^^. limited af- 
fection of the nostrils and the sinuses of the head, to which the 
term is now appropriated.'^ Yet Dr. Bree, in treating of tlie 
« same subject, mentions ** inflammatory affcctions^ef the mucous 
glands which line the passage of the nose, fauces^ and trachea, 

ni **? ' ^ '" ' » * "" * ' . * ' •'-. '■■ ' ■ 'i •' ' ' . * .* ' : — 1 ir ■- ■ "[^ »' ' '"•'*•' 

* See G94dwip and others. 
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as far as its divisions, and possibly hwer in tlie Ireast^ but 
not extending to the extremities of the air pipes*.*' '**•', 

Dr. Baillie observes, ** when a portion of the lungs is in- ' 
flamed, its spongy striKrture appears much redder than usuaf ; ' 
the colour being chiefly florid, but partly of a darker hue. This 
prises fiom a much greater numliei' of small jjesseis than usual y' 
heing distrrhiied upon the cells of the hing^ which are capable 
of admitting the r^d glf^ules ef the blood, *^ .• • * :* 

So rarely do inflammations in this part seem to aflect themem-' 
branes separately, that Dr. Baillie remarks in the same' pageia* 
<which he describes the inflamed substance and air-cells, ** In-* 
flammaiioTi of the substance of the Tungs, Ibelieve, seldom takes 
place without some similar affection of the pleura; at least, in* 
the instaiKies which I have seen, this has been most frequiently* 
the casef.'* The sai^ ^lear and intelligent author states, that 
'^^ when the inner membrane of the trachea is inflamed, it is 
sometimes lined with a layer of yellowish pulpy matter. It* 
extends from the upper part of the cavity of the larynx iiUo the 
^mall lr<xnches of the trachea^ which are distriluted thrmts;h the 
substance xf tlie hcngs ; there is at the eartite time, a good ^eal 6f 
mucus in the trachea and its branches, together with a mixture 
ffpus. This is the appearance of the inside of the trachea in 
persons wfeo have died from the croup J." 

Darwin, under the head of peripneumonia trachealis, saysj 
*' the croup is an inflammation of the uppo- part, .and the perip-. 
neumonia of the lower part of the same organ, viz.. the trachea 
or windpipe||." Dr.. Badham, by a singular coincidence, ^when 
speaking of his undeseribed and unnamed bronchitis acuta^ 
asserts, though untruly, as appears by the foregoing qnotation 
from Bailli.e, *^ that there is a striking analogy between this dis-* 
case and the cynanche trachealis ; and that it is in factj an exr 
tension of the inflammation, which in the croup is confined* 
to the trachea.'* In another place, Darwin maintains that 
^* chincough is an inflammation of the membrane which linesr 
the air vessels of the lungs^.'' Still more distinctly heafiirms^ 
that *^ the superficial or spurious peripnfumony' consists' in an 
inflammatiop of the membrane which lines the bronchiae, and 
bears the same analogy to the true peripneiraiony, as the inflam- 

piations of other membrane^ do to that of their parenchyma, or 

-• • • 

* Practical Inquiry into disordered Respiration. 4th fd. p. loS, ; • • 
•J- Morbid Anatomy. Page 63. 

I Ibidem. Page 91. . . 

1| Zoon«mia. Vol. 3. p. $i§t 
^ Ibid. Pajge 376, 

. ^ : ' ' fiubstanlla^ 
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substantial parts of the viscus which they surround*.'* The last 
extract which we shall give on this subject is from Dr. Reid; 
** A cold, if the term be applied to denote inflammatory de- 
fluxion from th^t portion of the vascular, and very irritable 
ineqibrane, which is not merely confined to the nostrils, fauces, 
and trachea, but is extended through the whole internal sur- 
face of the lungs, has not merely -an intimate connexion with 
an actual inflammation of these organs, but is in reality the same 
disease* differing alone in degree. This identity of catarrhal 
ajid pulmonary inflammation it is important to recollect. No- 
thing, perhaps, is more injurious to medical science, than an 
exuberant multiplicity of nosological distinctions, which, in 
reality serve no other purpose than to mislead and betray. By 
regarding that membrane, which lines tt^nternal surface of the 
nostrils, is extended thrt)ugh the bronchi and at length forms 
the numerous air vesicles of the lungs, as one continued very 
vascular and irritable covering to this large expansion of surface, 
cqmprehension will be materially assisted in tracing the intimate 
coniiexion of the respective disorders of these organs, that have 
teen erroneously supposed to possess a specific variety of cha- 

racterf.'' 

To this mass of extracts Dr. Badham may possibly reply — 
True it is, that these inflammations were sufiicicntly well known 
to exist — but was it known how to distinguish and treat them? 
We answer, that it was at least as well known in 1807, as it is 
in 1808. He has not on these subjects said onew^ord of any 
importance. He says — and he says truly — that these affections 
*re marked by an infinite variety of symptoms, according to the 
circumstances and constitution of the patient; and he leaves the 
treatment — where he found it — to be regulated by a just or 
pnjust measure of these circumstances in each individual instscncc. 
In treating of the acute form, which he told us had never been 
regularly described, he shows that it will often happen that a 
strong man will be seized, after severe exertion or exposure, 
with great pain in the breast, difficulty of breathing, heat, thirst, 
iiikI all the usual constitutional symptoms of inflammation. By 
what means can he or any man detect with any approach to cer- 
tainty, the precise membrane, or as Dr. B. expresses it, '^ part of 
a membrane" which is diseased? Or to what possible use 
could he apply hFs information, if he were lucky enough to 
obtain it ? Would it enable him to supply his apothecary with 
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any better means of relief than the lancet ? Or would it gind^ 
him in the use of it by any tests more certain than the appear- 
ance of the blood, the state of respiration, and the stale of the 
pulse? We hold that, in such cases, it is not only impossible to 
say where tho precise seat of inflammation is, but that it would 
not be useful it' it were possible; for we believe with Baillie, and, 
as we suppose, with almost every man of practice, that where 
such severe inflammations exist, if they do not soon cea$c'by 
death or recovery, they will not long be confined to one part of 
a membrane, but will readily extend from the surface of the 
air-cells to the surface of the pleura. 

From the analogy of creup, in which Dr. Badham supposes, 
that calomel is, perhaps, our best remedy, he believes the same 
medicine likely to be highly beneficial in this affection. He has 
never yet fairly tried it irt any acute form of the disease, but pro- 
fesses his intention to do so, when, opportunity occurs, hy 
giving it, as in croup, in small and repeated doses. Calomel is 
certainly a very powerful n^edicine, in certain classes of inflam- 
mation. All of those, however, in which it is known to be 
decidedly useful are marked by some departure from the laws of 
simple inflammatory action. It is the opinion of BailJie that 
even in croup, in which "its utility is more uncertain, *' the 
whitish membrane is formed by some peculiar action of the 
blood-vessels of the inner surface of the larynx ^nd the trachea, 
which is superadded to inflammation." The use of^ calomel^ 
therefore, in the more simply inflammatory state of the lungs, 
we think likeljT to be still more doubtful than in croup. Wf 
trust that it will be very long before a full trial of its powers, in 
these severe affections is made, for such a trial cannot be 
consistent with copious bleeding. 

Our author speaks of digitalis in a manner calculated to io 
much harm. It is customary, he says, to give this drug ijx 
doses which are far too small. ** It is rarely given in greatct 
quantity. than. 10 drops of the tincture for a dpse, and in this 
quantity it rarely succeeds in any disease. But the fact is^ 
that children of two or three years old will often take ttm/c^ 
greatei: doses without inconvenience." Most of our reader$ 
must have witnessed the mischief arising from the accumu* 
lated effects of this riiedicine. We have known two instances 
in which large doses given to adults, produced extreme disorder 
of the head and of the stomach, attended with convulsions. 
When we further add to this experience, a consideration of our 
uncertainty of the beneficial efjfects of digitalis in acutely inflam-* 
inatory oqmphints, and of our ignorance of it$ mode of opera- 
""'■■'■■■' tion. 
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tion, we cannot easily be persuaded to follow our author's dan» 
fcerous advice^ especially as it relates to children. 

Having no further observations to offer on the author's ac- 
count of this hitherto irregularly described disease, \ye shall 
-now proceed to inquire how he has executed the other nart of 
the taisk, which he has imposed upon himself. WhctnerVis 
readers are likely to obtain by his means, clearer ideas concern- 
ing inflammations of the lungs, may perhaps, be shortly deter- 
nnned by a perusal of the following extrgict. *^ The disease to 
which we find the bronchiae actually subject, is commonly in- 
flammatory ; but there is reason to believe, that the ordinary 
view of this affection does not extend beyond a common ca- 
tarrh. However we may be assured jthat this is not all. The 
affection of the bronchise from co)d may be catarrhal or not ca- 
tarrhal, and yet inflammatory in either case. In its severer 
Jbrms It has often i^o analogy whatever to catarrh, for the in6ara- 
mations qf the mucous membrane are chiefly of the asthenic 
character, the catarrhal remarkably so; but the most striking 
disease of the genus does not belong to the asthenic inflamma- 
tions ; and there is, besides, so great a variety in the degree, as 
uiell as in the essential character of these affections, and they arc 
liable to so many modifications from season, age, apd other cir- 
^iumstances, that the ^n^bigpous language in which they have 
been described, affords po occasion for surprise-*' Those who 
tnay have been appalled. by the \iew of this hopeless confusion, 
v.'ill be in no small degree relieved when they find that these 
hitherto refractory varieties peaceably siibside at the ^approach of 
Dr* Badham, into three ; and tllat these three, in fact^ are no 
e>ther than their old familiar acquaintances, acute infUmpdtion, 

f Peripneumonia notha, and catarrhus senilis. Tliis happy know- 
edge however, is not to be communicated at once, but is to 
break on them by slow degrees through the new denomina? 
lions of bronchitis acutctf Jjrojfichitis asttj^eniga^ apd l;r9nchiiii 
ihwniea. 

Dr. Badham*s doctrine then, is simply this ; that the inner 
incmbrane of the lungs is subject to three species of inflamma- 
tion — tlie acute, the chropic, and the intermediate. The re- 
ceived opinions on this subject are, that the lungs are liable to 
severe inflammatiojis which often affept their inner njembranea* 
well as the pleura; that they are also attacked by an obscure 
minor inflammatory complaint ; and that in chronic catarrhs 
they are loaded with mucus, discharged by the glands and vessels 
of thebronchiae. In what the superior accuracy olFDr. Badham's 
Vjews consists we are at a loss to discover. How he be- 
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came entitled to assume that peripneumonia notha is ho'thin^ 
more than a sub-inflammatory state of the bronchial memfbrane^ 
we cannot tell. The aiFection is very obscure, and he has by no 
means made it less so. Since he has added nothing either to' 
the history or the treatment of the disease, we shall not plague 
our readers or ourselves with any account of it. What Dr* Bad- . 
ham may choose to guass about it can be of no consequence to 
any one but himself. Why chronic catarrh should be called ant 
inflammation, and styled bronchitis we cannot discern ; unless 
it be that it may fall quietly into a line with the rest, and not 
disturb the author's nosological uniformity. 

Remembering, then, what our author asserted respecting the 
first of these affections having received no distinctive ap|>ella- 
tion, and therefore no pUce in systems of nosology*, we find 
that his lucid labours resolve themselves into* the invention of 
nosological epithets. Such an achievement may, indeed, be 
stricdy commensurate with his powers, but thbir exertion was 
not called for on the present occasion. His bronchitis acuta, as 
we have shewn, was already known in fact, and was justly con- 
sidered as a frequent attendant on catarrh, peripneumony, croup, 
hooping cough, and measles: but if still something were defi- 
cient ; if it were absolutely necessary that it should be denoted 
by a specific name as a separate disease, that too had been done 
by Darwin, under the title of peripneumonia superficialis. 

Change, when it is not useful, nmst always tend to perplex. 
The arrangenients of nosology, where they ybZ/oa; the advances 
of medicine, are, we think, highly useful as aids to the me- 
mory ; as simple and compendious methods of recalling and ex- 
pressing our knowledge. When the nature of any obscufe dis- 
ease is rendered more obvious, this new knowledge, if stamped 
with an appropriate name, will pass more currently through the 
world, and be more quickly appreciated than it otherwise mighfe 
be. Every system of nosology, however, has outrun the pro- 
gress of medicine, and hence has, in numerous instances, rather 
rivetted error than perpetuated truth. Whether the labours of ^ 
Dr. Badham be of this Matter description, we really consider it 
very immaterial to inquire ; we think, however, that they >are 
«o. He lays down, as by the sweep of his compasses, the 
breadth and thickness of his diseases in a manner which nature 
despises, and which, if it have any effect upon his readers, will 
haveabad one. ' • - 

The language of this writer is often absurdly inflated. He 
talks of " mutations of weather,'' and still more finely *^ com- • 
imitations of air." If he go one little step farther, half hi J rea- 
ders will not know what he means when he spoaks of ^ ohange ia 

the 
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the weather. *^ Let me not understand thee then, speak it in 
Greek/' 

His work has, after all, one merit of no common kind, and 
one which we anxiously wish that we bad more frequent oppor- 
tunities to praise. His book is a duodecimo of 133 pages, which 
Bwy be bought for four shillings. 

We now leave our author in full possession of all the pleasure 
and all the pride which he can derive from our unequivocal avowal, 
that he has added three items to the long -list of hard words, of 
wjiich we had already too many. He, and he alone^ has talked 
. nf bronchitis. By the rule *^ expede Herculeni^'" we should not 
judge Dr. Badham to be a giant. We remeiwbcr an officer, who 
on foreign service was chiefly remarkable for his care to pre- 
»erve and burnish his epaulettes, and of whom it was aptly said 
in consequence, that he would never be a Buonaparte. Judging 
from similar evidence^ we may venture to predict that Dr. Bad- 
ham, though hfc was educated at Pembrpke College, is Phy- 
sician to a Royal Highness, and has a long train of et caeteras, 
will never be a Harvey. 

■ - I - I ^ ■ C ■ ■ ■ - — ■- t * 

Art. VI. Observations on Lithotoviy ; behig a Republicaim 
of Dr. James Doiiglas\s Appendix to his Hhitoryof the Lo' 
teral Operation for the Stove, and of the other Original 
Papers relative to Mr. Cheselden's Invention and Improve- 
ment of that Operation. To which is added a Proposal for 
a Nere Manner of Cutting for the Stone. By John Thora- 
Bon, M. D. one of the Surgeons of the Royal Infiraiary, 
&c..^c. 8vo. pp.91. 2s. 6d. Edinburgh, Blackwood. 
London, Longman and Co. 

PROFESSOR Thomson, conceiving the operation of Mr.Ches- 
elden still to remain unrivalled in the essential points of fa- 
cility and safety, and Ending it still but very imperfectly under- 
,6tood and partially represented, has republished in an 8vo. pamphlet 
jtl^e progressive improvements which the lateral method received 
hi the hands, of that celebrated surgeon. The first and third of ( 
Jhis opefati^ns were describid at length by the ingenious Dr. 
JDouglas, in his Postscript and Appendix to the History of the 
Lateral Operation, published at Lo'ndon in 1720 and I731i 
\l'be second was very briefly sketched by Mr. Cheselden himself, 
%in an Appendix to the fourth edition of his Anatomv. To 
these valuable documents, the editor with a very creditable anx- 
Fcty for the interests of the profession, has added M. Le Dran's 
improved method in the words of his translator, with the view 
f»f jMiabling ih^ reader to compare it with a proposal which it in 

b 90016 
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<s^ae respects resembles, forancw manner of cutting, by him-' 
self, rrhis however, he does not venture to 'propose as "an 
improvement on Mr. Cheselden's operation, but as less liable 
to objection than any of the cotting gorgets mow in use. As 
the novelty of , this proposal consists not in the description ^of 
parts to be divided, but simply in the form and use of the in- 
strument with which their division is made, we shall, pre- 
viously to the Gons^ideration of its merits, /present our readers 
with an abstract of- the various instruments rthat have been em* 
ployed or proposed by operators, of repute for the ^performance 
of the lateral operation* 

The number of .operations .proposed, and the variety bf 
instruments emplayed, have rendered .the history of lithjo* 
tomy formidably voluminoas. Under these heads the siA- 
jeqt might be advantageously discussed, but it would be . 
altogether foreign to our present purpose. to treat specifi- 
cally of the former, since the operations under -jreview differ 
only in the mode of performance, andfortunatelyfot mankind, 
surgeons are now unanimous in their ^^ption of thejater4l 
method. The present itch forinvention, which the sequel will go 
£ar to prove contagious, extends only to the figure of. a knife, 
A more correct anatomy has exposed the barbarism .df Mari- 
anus and hit^ diaciples, and the latest, althoi>gh unquestion* 
ably the greatest unprovement of the hypogastric section by 
M. Deschamps, affords no prospect of the revival of, its popu- 
larity. For the most easy and successful method of extracting 
tlie-3tone from thebladder, we are indebted to the unskilled aur 
dacity of an itinerant moftk*, from whom the .pitiful ^pride ot- 
the French surgeons disdained to derive that information, which 
efitablished the fame of Raw in Holland, and Cheseldenin Eng- 
land. Of Raw's success we think no. reasonable doubt can be 
«ntertainedt-> but his prinej.^^^ were as truly empirical as those 
of bis ignoble prototype. The v^,, unphilosophical reserve of 
-the Leyden professor has left his practice as well as his character 
open to controversy, Douglas, Morand, Garangeot, Le. Cat, 
Bertrandi, ahd the most famous of our countrymen either doubt 
or deny the practicability of the operation Ascribed to him by 
Albinus. But of its impossibility the clearest demonstration, is 
given by CamperJ, It is to the penetrating genius and im* 
wearied activity of Mr. Cheselden that we owe the establishmetit'*''- 



* Hits is however denied bjsome respectable authorities. Vide Bertrandi, 
Detchampt, and others. 

f Though of thtt the leamed Professor Camper insinuates some SQ<:picion. 
\ Vid. Demonst. Anat. Pathol. V<oL U. PL III. V'\g. 4* 
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upon scientific principles of an operation, the success of which 
as practised by nimself and his followers^ has afforded the most 
exemplary proof of their skill. 

The operation of entering the bladder per perineum, properly 
consists of an external and an internal incision, although antece* 
dentiy to the invention of the cutting gorget and the concealed 
bistoury, the two incisions were more or less blended, and perform- 
ed by the same knife. The best form of instrument for making the 
second or internal incision, which includes the prostate gland 
and neck of the bladder, i§^ precisely the question now subjudice. 

Franco, to whom M. Deschamps gives the invention of the 
lateral method*, used, as he informs us, a double-edged razor, 
with which he cut the parts about the neck of the bladder. 
Jacques occasionally employed his own razor; his knife was 
somewhat longer and slenderer than that commonly used in his 
time. A large spear-pointed bistoury resembling a lancet, and 
clothed withm an inch of the point, was the lithotomc in ge- 
neral use, and that which according to Heister was used by 
Haw, though Albinus describes it differently. Mr. Cheselden's 
was a gently convex blade ending in a sharp middle point, 
formed on the opposite side by the sloping of the beak for half 
an inch. The bistoury of Le Dran vvas an abscess lancet, en- 
cased in a sliding shaft. That of Garangeot was only smaller 
than Cheselden'^s, having a blunt shoulder of greater length than 
the blade. , Le Dran's was the model ofthat used by the French, 
and the form of Cheselden's is preserved apiong us with but tri- 
fling alterations to the present day. Similar varieties prevailed in 
the form of tiie instrument for directing the forceps. Raw and 
Senffius of Berlin employed the male and female^or ensiform con- 
ductors ; the single canulated conductor of Franco and Hildanus 
was recommended by Mery, and preferred by Mareschall and Le 
Dran, and from this was evidei^ taken the idea of Cheselden's 
and the blunt gorget used at ti^ ^ay. The precise form of James'i 
conductor it is not now possible to ascertain* with accuracy. 
By Bertrandi it is lik^nefd to a myrtle leaf, by Garangeot to an 
eraser, by Bussiere to a lozenge, and by Heister to a spoon. 




pQmt lait graver cet mstrument parce qi 

im petit instrument tranchant^ ressemblarit a une grato;re pour 



* Dr< Douglas denies that he did more than extend the section of the bulb to the 
apex of the prostate. Vide Append, p. 53. 
f vide Traite des Operations de Chimrg. Tom. n. P. 134: ' 

ratis«r 
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ratUser ks ratures dupapier ; a la diiFerence qu'il n'est irancliant 
ijue d'un cdti^ et que son manche est unelongue quelle d'^cier'*.^ 
A very principal improvement of this operation was contributed 
by M. Mery, viz. the use of a grooved staff* He also recom- 
mended a curved bistoury, fixed at the handle, its edge convex, 
terminating in a stilet of an inch long, and pointed to play 4n the 
groove of his staff. It was a circumstance unfortunate for his 
posthumous reputation^ that he abandoned the operation without 
making trial of Us merits. Mr. Chesejden in his first operation^ 
after injecting the bladder and cutting freely through the skin 
and fat by the side of the sphincter ani, thrust n, crooked knife^ 
cutting on its concave edge, between the vesicula.seminatis and 
ischium of the same side into the bladder ; then lowering laid 
hand so as to continue the incision, till the point of hjs knife 
appeared at the upper extremity of. the wound. Here he dj^- 
nved no further aid from his staffs th^n the depression and stea« 
diness of the bladder. This was undertaken m imitation of the 
method of Raw, as described by Albinusf. In his second and 
third operations, Mr. Cheselden used only the scalpel before de- 
scribed, with which he cut in a straight line upwards or from 
himself in the one, and downwards or towards himself in the 
other. 

Garangeot proposed in the second edition of his Operations 
de Chirurg. 1731, with the small knife before described to enter 
the bladder, by turning the wrist and bistoury in the coup de 
maitre or deep incision, so that the cutting, edge which was in 
the first incision turned towards the fingers, should face in this 
the back of the hand. This is an evolution which we confess 
we never did quite comprehend, and the plates of Garangeot ex- 
hibit little else but tlie huge figures and costume of chirurgiens 
and aide chirurgiens. 

M. Foubert, [Mem. de I'Acad. de . Chirurgie, Tom- L] 
finding the operation of Ravr, which was said to consist in open- 
ing the body and not the neck of the bladder, incapable of. per- 
formance in the manner represented., that \b by cutting, upon the 
stafif^ invented an apparatus comprising a long and straight tro.- 
car and canula, a lithotome of which the blade long and taper* 
ing to a point formed an acute angle with the handle ; and a 
gorgeret or dilatatoire of two concave branches, whtQh opened 
by an approximation of the handles. Introducing th^ fore-finger 
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* If this account U to be relied oii> ic is evident that jtlie cutting gorget was the 
original instrument of Jacques. This however, dacracts nothing from th|B rnetit 
of Hawkins. 

f lodes SttpdkctilU Anitoou £cc. Leid. 1725. 
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of hiis left handrintd theTcctuiXH he^^ptressed it towards the btetse 
of the right tthigb, and plunged his' trocar and caimla into the^ 
ttaddeir at the distance of roup or five lines abore the* orifice 
ol'the urelhrayand^ttbe saqfife<listance laterally from the neck of 
the^bladder. Tfaexv taking the Jiandle* of' the trocar in his left 
band^ be slid the- blade- of his lithotome upon a groove in the 
faiek oftfaatinstruiaent with his right, and by first depressing 
the. handle to raise the* point) anid as he withdrew it, depressing 
the point to raise the handle^ he made a free wound in an in- 
clined direction towards the raf^he* This contrary nranceuvre 
finished the ioei^ion* Having retired the lithotome, the gor^c- 
rtt was introduoed by -favour- rf' the grooved trocar as the knife 
ii^d beeiii)eforc. In place of injecting the blddder, an unnatu- 
ral and • painful practice; M. Foubert suffered the patient to re- 
tain •lirs urine, which h^ supprcfs^d artificially. Five successive 
eases presented a result highly satisfactoryj blit it - was sbon dis- 
covered, that unless the bladder was well distended, the trocar 
never entered 4ts cavity, while from the collapse of this viscus 
it 4)f course happened that the urine Bad no free exit j' which, 
together with the structure of the parts, predisposed considcr- 
afciy to the formation of fist4iilas and sinuses. To prevent this. 
consequence, a canula was retained in the wound. Under this 
ituprovenoent; M* Fbubert lost one of nine pal ieiits cut at the 
charity hospital in Paris. 

In 1748, isi monk named StvCo&mes, published in the *' Jour- 
nal des Savans," an account of- a new instrument foi* the^ci- 
sion of the- stone. This was- the lithotome cach6, tht most 
ihgenious contrivance that the history- of the operation presents, 
atid one that not tmdeservedly attained a reputation which it has 
ih some measure preserved to this day. A particular description 
of the instrument may be seen in the 3d. vol.. of the Acad, de 
Chirurg. par M. Louis. ' it consists- of a bistoury blade lodged 
in a hollow style or ptobe, fixed to a wooden handle^ and ca- 
pable of being projected to a greater or less extent at the. plea- 
sure of the operator, it is used in the act of its removal. 
Notwithstanding the high authority of its- supporters, (for 
the testimonies of Boudon, Tardy, Hevin, Falconet and 
others were unequix^ocally given in its favour,) alid the 
numerous* '4i^staucies adduced of '' its practical superiority, it 
was : most furiously deprecated by M. Le Cat, and became the 
siib[ect of a longperlodical warfare between him. and. its.project- 
oV." iVI. Cacque, to meet one of the principal' objections of Lc 
Cat and Louis, viz. the danger lest the 'point of the instrument 
should pierce the side of the uladder, propoijfed^o leave ^he point 
and edge of the blade blunt^ , to ihe extent. of ioup. op fivo lines ; 

wd 
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ahd* M, Thbiibas of the hospital de Blcetfe contrived a vety com- ' 
pliteated instrument, compbunded - of the' trocar of Foubert and 
the bistoim of Frere Coi^mes. Thfe trocar* was ^pear' pointed, 
n^riyresembling that t)f the bistoire cach^; the blade of a kiiife 
wlis conceal^ by a •Similar construction in the cantxla of the* tro- 
car, and to the back of* this canula a smafi conductor was 
adapted* Having pimcttired the bladder a finger's breadth be- 
low tbe arch of the ptibes, the bistoury wks* turned a little' 
obliquely towards the tuber iscbii, and thrown out to the de» 
fitted -extent,- a^- it was- withdrawn- in that' direction. 
At the same time the conductor was retained in' 
*hu by^he left hand'of the operator, to setve for the entry of 
the' forceps. M; Thomas -could regulate the • eilfent^ of the 
wound by raising or depressing the blade. The* stated ob- 
ject of these several alterations was to obtain a greater certainty" 
ctf- entering the- bladder, to render the extent and direction 
of 'the incision more definite, and thereby less' endanger , the 
intestine, vesiculae and piidic artery. 

Nicholas Le Cat, *^vir acris, minimegue sibi diffidem^ au$^ 
moiigmis ^ propri&rUm merit orum estimator* ^^^ described two 
Scalpels of a peculiar figuref- The first was flat, shaped like a 
leaf, cutting on both edgesand grooved in the middle; with* 
this the incision of the integuments and membranous portion of 
the Urethra was performed, and when the point was lodged in 
the' groove of the staff, it was held there by an assistant, (for the 
Operator's left hand was occupied by the staff,) while a loner 
iThife with a convex edge ending in a reflected point, precisely 
resembling an abscess lancet, was run in upon thegroove of the 
first, and carried obliquely inward and downward to divide the 
prostate and neck. 

After exposing with a somewhat invidious assiduity the defects 
oflhe concealcdmstoury, the same M. Le Cat with an excellent 
assurance* proposed an instrument, without exception the most 
operese and unscientific ever used in Lithotomy J. It was another 
attefnpt to revive cutting the fundus, after the failures of Raw, 
Bamber, Chesdden, and Foubert. Having fairly demonstrated 
that this could not be effected by cutting upon the staff from 
without, he contrived a catheter slightly curved and split 
from the curvature to the point ; navtng its posterior or 
oonveit section moveable upon the aiiterior or concave 
by ' means ' of a wire stilet attached to it, and contained 

• Hallcr'sBiblioth. Chirure., Vola. 
f Histoire de TAcad. 1738. 
I RfCttdl 4et pieces concerojitit I'ojieration de la TaiUe^ & additions an recueil 

i7tZi A. Kou'cft. 
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m the hollow of ^ the instrument. By thrasthig Acmn ih€ 
wire he projected the moveable leff, so as to make it the ba&e of 
a triangle, of which the fixed end of the staff and wire formed 
the sides ; the anterior angle protruded when the catheter was 
drawn up a finger's breadth below the ostium vesicae, but he 
cH upon it with his uretotome before mentioned, between and 
above the ureters or by the side and above the left vesicula 
scininalis. His three experiments ^ sur les Corps vivans/ 
are the be^t commentary upon the operation. The first,, wc 
think, lived seventeen days j the second, three months ; and 
the third four days I! 

In 1149, Mr. Mudgc, a surgeon of Plymouth, proposed to re- 
medy the only remaining defect of the lateral operation, which 
he conceived to be the difficulty of removing large calculi, by 
a dilating knife to ride on the left cheek of the forceps*. 

M. Le Dran, in his supplement au Parallcle des diiferentes 
manicres, &c. 1756, described two new instruments which he 
had used with much success ; a director with a beak like a gor- 
get, which beak was conducted into the groove of the staff, and slid 
along, it into the bladder: the staff being withdrawn, the sul* 
cus of the director was so turned as to face obliquely outwards 
and downwards, and a bistoury (the blade half an inch broad> 
and three fourths of an inch long) conveyed along it, served to 
•divide the prostate and neck of the bladder laterally. The gorget 
was then passed upon the director* The advantage of tne 
director and knife is the size^ of them, which being less than, 
that of the gorget and knife, admits of their easier and stirer in- 
troduction. To this narration of his experience M. Le Dran 
adds some very judicious and pertinent observations, on the ne- 
tJes.fity of incising the prostate and neck of thebladder.- 

Pallucci, in a work published at Vienna in 1757, entitled 
^ La Lithotomie nouvellement perfectionnee,' proposed, after 
tutting with a small knife through the integuments of the ure- 
thra, to fix the point of a trocar in the groove of the staff be- 
tween the bulb and prostate, and in a groove on the under side 
-of the trocar to conduct the point of the scalpel ; then to with- 
-draw the trocar, and cut from above downward very profoundly 
so as to divide the prostate and the neck. Pouteau, of Lyons, 
operated with ja knife resembling Cheselden's, excepting that 
the blade was shorter, its back blunt to the point, and its edge 
more convex t- " fn J 763 he published a method of operating to 
prevent cutting the bladder, which he thought objections^le, 

♦ Phil. Trans. 175a, 
f Melanges de C^urgie, 2760* 
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•It consisted in the disposition of the patient wj a line parallel to 
the horizon* His instrument possessed no novelty of principle, 
Mr. Bromfield, surgeon to St, George's hospital, used a knife 
and spoon combined, or what he called a double gorgeret, which 
he introduced in tfie same manner as the gorget in common use. 
The edges of the upper gorget which had a straight handle 
njoved in lateral grooves of the lower, so as to make with it one 
instrument. A temporary blade was affixed to its left side by a 
screw. The lower gorget had an angular handle and a beak. 
They were introduced as one, and having reached the bladder, 
the upper was withdrawn, and the lower left for the passage of 
the forceps. 

With a view to simplify the operation by diminishing the 
' number of instruments, and to obviate the danger of wounding 

• the rectum, Mr. (afterwards Sir Caesar) Hawkins, introduced a 
very capital improvement This was to give an edge to the di- 
rector or gorget, which should perform the deep incision, hi- 
therto effected by the knife. It was published in Paris, and 
sanctioned by. the experience of M. Louis, in n69. The form 
of this gorget is fadniliarly known. Its bowl is considerably 
concave, its base broad, aijd gradually narrowing to the extre- 

• Boity. The beak rising from the middle, is most eminent at 
the point, and of the right edge a small space is cutting. 
We must content ourselves with very briefly enum^ating the 
principal modifications of this instrument, as to detail them 
"would swell this article to a very disproportionate length. 

Mr. Benjamin Bell lessens the breadth of the blunt shoulder^ 
and expanas the cutting edge so as to divide the prostate more 
freely. He likewise j^dvises a grooved director instead of a gor- 
get, shaped like the latter at its Extremity. 

M. Desault reduces the hollow almost to a plane, and makes 
the breadth of the instrument uniform from the base to the cut- 
t'og-^ge. This he limits to an anterior third of the right side, 
and suljstitutes for the projecting beak a crest terminating in a 
straight line at the point, and somewhat nearer to the left 
side. The handle instead of a lateral inclination, preserves 

• the same direction as the blade. 

'Dr.* Monro devised a hJunt gorget set upon a sharp one ; the 
latter introduces the former, and then resigns to it the prece- • 
xlence. 

Dr. JeffVay e contrario has a sharp set upon a blunt gorget, 
with precisely the same view. Both are complicated piece* 
<>f machinery, and^ such as would in our opinion, with de- 
ference 
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iference lo. the , Professors, be more creditable > to Birmiagbam 
apj Sheffield than Edinburgh and .Glasgow. 

"Mr. Savigny is the author, of a consider^ible improvement of 
fHavykins^s gorget. This consifted in datteninjg the edge, aad 
making the be^ an elliptic arch, so. that the highest>part is la 
portion of the arch instead of the point. 

Mr.Cruicksba;i]ks's gorget has ope-third. of the bowl on the 
left of the;beak> and this side projecting one-eighth of an inch 
beypnd the right ; the edge forn^s .a bold angle with the beak. 

A gor|;et has been recommended carrying a small button in^ 
;8tcacl oi z beak to lock into the groove of the .staff*, which i$ 
c6ntract^.d in the middle and open at the end. This is a inea- 
rc if not a dangerous contrivance, land has .been .anticipated 
y Tariwus, Lc Cat, and others. An experienced Xithoto- 
jpist who, once tried thi;S apparatus, complained that it.^e^'^ 
,ccedingly hampered him in the progress of the operation* 
,X>eschamps speaks of a machine, somewhat resembling tbe 
.double. staff of Sir Jfanies ,Earle, invented by* Jarda, of Moat- 
pellier. We rather winder that Maillardet let pass the oppor- 
timily of a selfi-directiug Ziihoiom^* We ^have heard of 
*j8very man bi^ own barber,' and ^ every man his own phy- 
^ipian.* Possibly * Every man his auxn Lithotomist,* .m'lj^t 
.ensure an equally popular reception. 

Thus far the only essential difTerence in the construction <^ 
the, gorget, consisted in the length ^ud shape of the cutting 
edge. The instrument of consequence lacerated on one si^e 
^nd cut on ,the other, producing ^ compound form of w^ound, 
refusing to act without the exertion of considerable forcjB, asid 
^at the iiame time acting unequally. 

"Mr. Cliiie introduced a mo»t material improvement. In his 
^rget the left side is done^way, the beak being in a line with 
the^ame side of the instrument. The right .^d^ forms wilh 
the beak an acute angle in a horizontal dtrectiou. 

•In the 9th yol. of the Medical and Physical Journal:, Mr. 
iAbernethy has explained the construction of his gorget, which 
teaUy differs from Mr*^ eiiue's in nothing,, but in making the 
cutting edge to form an angle of 43® with the beak, #o 
^s to produce an oblique instead of a horizontal inci&ion. 
This he conceives to be the most favourable direction for 
the wound of the prostate. But we would ask Mr. Aber- 
xtethy, ^ whether in his mode the greater {proximity of the 
latnus ischii, does not in a much greater decree expose the 
iurtery to danger? and .whether, if a large calculus is to be 
e^tractedj the .room afforded by dilating in this direction is not 
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less than at 'any other part of the arch of the pelvis? The 
Tery reyerse direction, had any improvement on the principle of 
Mr. Ciine been required, would have been much less hazardous^ 
ivith re^ct to the artery, have afforded much greater latitude 
for the extraction of a stone^ and have commanded all the ad« 
vantage of obliquity. 

Mr, Astley Cooper gave the foUowing'correction of the goi^et. 
The shape nearly resembling the original instrument of Hawkins^ 
only less hollowed, with angular sioes cutting to an eq[ual extent 
from the beak. This is unquestionably, in our opinion, the 
best form for a cutting gorget. By this construction it enters the 
bladder with the greatest ease and steadiness, as it requires an 
equality of pressure^ cutting both sides of the gland as it ad- 
vances, so as to make the wound in the middle of the arch 
of the pubes« If this be small, the circumference of the pros- 
tate is left entire, if large^ very large it never need be from its 
construction, both lobes are divided, but the incision never ex- 
tends be3^nd it. Mr. Cooper stated his objects in its construc- 
tion to be, first, that of avoiding the pudic artery, which is sa 
frequently divided by gorgets that cut on one side only, and se- 
cond, to give the greatest room for the removal of a stone accor- 
ding to the construction of the pelvic arch. Professor Thomson, 
we have heard, has recommended a doable bistoire cach£ to act 
upon the same principle. Its advantage must be that of the knife 
over the gorget, viz. that it liters without cutting or lacerating 
and of course without resistance. But the objections to it are 
those made to the bistoire cach^. If we mistake notj it is ana- 
logous to the double lithotome of M. Flurant for extracting 
the stone ia women.* 

We have now concluded our retrospect of the principal va- 
Tieties of lithotomes' and conductors hitherto published, 
bearing the sanction either of great names or sound experience ; 
and it will be evident to the most cursory reader, that the princi- 
ple of both instruments under all their modifications is respec- 
tively the same, theit differences referring only to form. Of the 
double edged knife only one edge is employed, the other being 
turned towards the groove, and consequently the princ'q)le of 
its^operation is in every respect the sam6 as that which cuts only 
on one side. Hence Mr. Cheselden's knife was th6 simple li- 
thotome of Jacq^ues. If the latter had a blunt dilator, Mr. Che- 
selden's was agam the same. If cutting on one side, as Garan-* 
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geot asserts, it was the gorget of Hawkins. The experiment of 
Foubert complicates the operation of puncturing, the bladder 
with that of cutting it, and the trocar of Pallucoi performing 
little more than the office of a director, must be considered in 
common with all pointed instruments, much inferior to those 
that are beaked, either for retaining or readily moving their 
situation in the groove of the staff. The bistoire cach^ nas in 
one respect], and that a most important one, a decided superiority 
over the cutting goiget, viz. in entering the bladder with all the 
facility and con-sequent certainty of a probe. It has another 
scarcely inferior advantage in cutting as jt is withdrawn, 
which from the small space it occupies in the wound, ena- 
bles the operator toj ascertain 'in part, the size of the stone 
before he finishes the aperture for its remo;^al. The objection to 
it forms the recommendation of the simple bistoury, viz. that it 
is put in motion by intermediate machinery, j^nd not directly by 
\be hand of the operator ; consequently it is not impeded by 
resistance or the want of it, and it probably cuts in ten cases 
out of twelve more or less than was necessary or proper. In all 
covert operations, where the surgeon cannot sec the steps he 
takes, much less retrace them, it is surely requisite that he 
should feel them. Every one knows how much the suspension 
of one sens^ increases the power of another. Lithotomists should 
operate by tact. He who trusts his operation to the rule and 
line, should previously ascertain the deviations in bis patient 
from a standard angle of the pubes, diameter of the prostate, and 
axis of the bladdvn All are so far from bein^ made alike, that 
there is probably as great a variety in pelves as m faces. 

Le Cat's knives afforded no security against the danger of slip- 
ping : the first> or myrtle leaf was altogether superfluous ; the 
second, or abscess lancet was in tact only a small gorget, as the 
operator inclined his staff forward at the time it entered. An air of 
importance is often thrown over a new proposal, which its 
practical value by no means warrants. *^ A quoi (says Ber- 
trandi) peuvent servir I'un et I'autre scalpel de M. Lccat? 
Un chirurgien, q)ui apres avoir fait I'incision dcs tcgumens, ne 
seroit pas sur d'atteindre promptemeht jusqu'a la prostate avec 
Tun ou TaiUre scalpel -de la figure premiere ou seconde*, nc 
pourroitcertainementpas«e promettre d'y atteindre plus facile- 
naent avec le scalpel A, et si .Avec celui-ci mSme il ne pouyoit 
pas descendre jusqu^a la prostate, coniment pourra-t'on s'imaginer 
qu'il y parviendra phis sCitetnent avec le scalpel B ? '*^— Ope- 
rations de Chirurgie, p. 550. 

* AlludliT^ to the knives in general use* 
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lees than at any oth^ part of the arch of the pelvis i The 
very reverse direction, had any itnpTOvement on the principle of 
Mr. Cline been required^ would have been much less hazardous^ 
with re^ct to the artery, have afforded much greater latitude 
for the extraction of a stone^ and have commanded all the ad-' 
vantage of obliquity, 

Mr. Aatley Cooper gave the followitig'correction of the gor^t* 
The shape nearly resembling the original instrument of Hawkms, 
only less hollowed, with angular sioes cutting to an equal extent 
from the beak. This is unquestionably, in our opinion, the 
best form for a cutting gorget. By this construction it enters the 
bladder with the greatest ease and steadiness, as it requires aa 
equality of pressure, cutting both sides of the gland as it ad« 
vances, so' as to make the wound in the middle of the arch 
of the pubes. If this be small, the circumference of the pros* 
tate is itft entire, if large, very large it never need be from itg 
construction, both lobes are divided, but the incision never ex- 
teiMfe beyond it. Mr. Cooper stated his objects in its construc- 
tion^ to be, first, that of ^voiding the pudic artery, which is sa 
fi'equQntly divided by gorgets that cut on one side enly, and se- 
cond, to give the greatest room for the removal of a stone accor- 
ding to the construction of the pelvic arch. Professor Thomson^ 
wt have heard, has recommended a double bistoire cachS to act 
upon the same principle. Its advantage must be that of the knife 
over the gorget, vig. that it enters without cutting or lacerating 
and of course without resistance. But the objections to it are 
those made to the bistoire cach6. If we mistake not, it is ana* 
logons to the double lithotome of M. Flurant for extracting 
rile stone in women."^ 

We have now concluded our retrospect of the principal va- 
rieties of litho tomes and conductors hitherto published, , 
bearing the sanction either of great names or sound experie^ ^ 
and it will be evideM t6 the most <:ursory reader, tliat theC^ ^ 

pie of both instruments under all their modifications is res^ 1 
tiviely 4!he sam^, their differences Teferring only to form. Of thtf^ 
dourae edged knife only one edge is employed^ the other being 
tamed towaa'ds the groove, and consequently the principle of 
ks operation is in every respect the same as that which cuts only 
en oae side. Hence Mr. Cheseldeii's knife was the simple li* 
thotosne joi Jacqiies. If the latter had a b^unt dilator, Mr. Che* 
selden's was agam thesame* If catting on one side, as Garan« 
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geot asserts, it was the gorget of Hawkins. '-* ^"-^l 1 

Foubert complicates the operation of punctxar-/^ 1 1 

with that of cutting it, and the trocar of Pa.llti^ ^ ^ ,^ 

little more than the office of a director, must: 

common with all pointed instruments, mucb. ,.^ 

that are beaked, either for retaining or r^ - 

situation in the groove of the staff. The b* ,5 

one respect^ and that a most important one, i^ r 

over the cutting gorget, viz. in entering t*; • . 

facility and consequent certainty of a .. '' V . 

scarcely inferior advantage in cutting* * '. ^ 

which from the small space it occur* • ' /* ' 

bles the operator to| ascertain 'in pa \ '' \ . 

before he finishes the aperture for its . . • • 

it forms the recommendation of the 

is put in motion by intermediate m 

\be hand of the operator; conse 

resistance or the want of it, a' ; 

out of ^elve more or less than ' , 

covert operations, where the f . • 

takes, much less retrace ther 

should feel them. Every on' 

of one sens^ increases the po , .- . . • ,. — ^ 

operate by tact. He who ' •«. deviations m his patient 
line, should previously as' ^ dimeter of the prostate, and 
from a standard angle of * iff from being made alike, that 
axis of the bladder, AV fi'^, P^^^cs as in faces, 
there is probably as gre? -^.tfcority agamst the danger of slip- 
Le Cat's knives affo .y ^ altogether superfluous ; the 
ping : the first, or r/>uiiact only a small gorget, as the 
second, or abscess \p/%^^ ^^ ^^ time.it entered. An air of 
operator inclined hi /^n or^r a new proposal, which its 
unportance is ohe^^ warrants. « A quoi (says Ber- 
practical value > /^r-^ .^i.^'Jlf^ ^^^P^j ^« M. Lecat? 

irandi) peuven* ^ V*^^*^ "^'"^^ * ^^^""^^^^ ^^ 

Un chirurgien. /i^i^piotnpiement jusqn a la prostate avea 

seroit pas sur' ,'?<* ^ °g"«^ premiere ou seconde*, ne 
Tun ou Taiur ^y/f^se promettre d'y atteindreplus facile- 
pourroit cerf j^A^ ^' *^'^ celui-ci mfime il ne pouvoit 
ment a vec 1 ; .«^/i^/ip^^*^^> comment pourra-t'on s'imaginer 
pas descenr Vi^j^i sureUlent avec le scalpel B ? ''— Op€. 
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'■^flJ^^^^' ^^^^ **' the former being 



^ ^ ."^ ^-^^ ^*»> ^-i Dran is perhaps ihe simplest 

■ "v^^^^- ^^ ''ze of his director and. 



ze of his director anij 
i| the former being 

S«,r - y ~ ■ tY- , " f the staff into the 

ta,^^ \ ''^''Ar/. ^ jssible for the dilating 

■*.,y^ ' ''^fi^'^ y. jjection to his operation 

'''^*B^ ^r ; ' ^fc^'<o^'* ^ ' "P**^^*' requiring the di- 

5^/ ^Si.'Zfc '•)». -sp' *2*'^*' '^"^ major; and to this may 

y-'^if^^^^^^ ^^'Ui^* lents necessary to perform it. 

. ' ■*^. 'JacStt/^^''^// * '"ation in the present day, both 

^' y^^' ^ ^^^^^f^*^^ medied. We know no occasion- 

*'-^**»»rn.^*-' ^^^^^^ *"y advantage in passing a blunt 

- *^^,'**^^»^ ^r '• Cosmes, Le Oat, Jarda, iSic. &c. areall 
. " ^^jt^^^r^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^"'^^ ""^y deserve attention, but they 
■JK^^ V **-J^ '*^ dignity of svMgery. What advantage, 
---. ^^ TV*^ »ii J . I for the professors of our art, ifiageauity ftocall 
,. *^^^J^^ ■ * name) Be accepted as a substitute for intbrma- 
"'* _^»_ / are the limits of our knowledge ever to be expand- 
'_^*^^ proud and self-confident superiority of education and 
•i^J^V. ' reduced to a level with the arrogant pretensions of ig- 
^^♦% je and stupidity J Let us but lose the distinction of in- 
- ^^^L. ct and all is lost. We degenerate into the herd from which 
..„*^. , spning, and j/iavin^ is our prefer sphere. 
'*^ We shall conclude this articje by a short description of 
"* the modem plans of operating with the knife alone. Mr. John 
* Bell recommends cutting from behind the prostate, which 
he exposes by a low and deep incision, with a commfSfi 
scalpel forwards to the membranous part- Mr. Charies B/fi 
has a lateral groove in his staff, and pushes the point of 'it 
' common scalpel somewhat obliquely into the urethra and 

into this lateral groove, just before th^ prostate gland.- The 
fore finger follows the knife, arid is to he' carried into the 
bladder on the back of it. Mr. Allan Burns has modified the 
operation of Mr. John Bell, by introducing a straight direc- 
tor after the plan of Le Dian and Mr. De^sr of Dublin, 
pointing the groove towards the left ramus ischii," perforating the 
coats of the bladder with the point of a curved knife beyand. t|ie 
prostate, then fixing it in the groove of the straight staC and 
withdrawing both instruments together. We wish \<re could- see 
any advantage possessed by these operations over that witlv the ' 
gorget. The external wound if of such size :is to expose the 
whole of the prostate and a portion of the neck of the bladder, 
while it adds most uselessly to the number of paTts included in 

the 
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geot asserts, it was the gorget of Hawkins. The experiment of 
Foubert complicates the operation of puncturing the bladder 
with that of cutting it, and the trocar of Pallucci performing 
little more than the office of a director, must be considered in 
commoji with all pointed instruments, much inferior to those 
that are beaked, either for retaining or readily moving their 
situation in the groove of the staff. The bistoire cach6 has in. 
one respect], and that a most important one, a decided superiority 
over the cutting gorget, viz. in entering the bladder with all the 
facility and consequent certainty of a probe. It has another 
scarcely inferior advantage in cutting as It is withdrawn, 
which from the small space it occupies in the wound, ena- 
bles the operator to} ascertain 'in part, the size of the stone 
before he finishes the aperture for its remo;v^al. The objection to 
it forms the recommendation of the simple bistoury, viz. that it 
is put in motion by intermediate machinery, a^nd not directly by 
the hand of the operator; consequently it is not impeded by 
resistance or the want of it, and it probably cuts in ten cases 
out of twelve more or less than was necessary or proper. In all 
covert operations, where the surgeon cannot see the steps he 
takes, much less retrace them, it is surely requisite that he 
should feel them. . Every one knows how much the suspension 
of one sensjc increases the power of another. Lithotomists should 
operate by tact. He who trusts his operation to the rule and 
line, should previously ascertain the deviations in bis patient 
from a standard angle of the pubes, diameter of the prostate^ and 
axis of the bladdvn All are so far from being made alike, that 
there is probably as great a variety in pelves as m faces. 

Le Cat's knives afforded no security against the danger of slip- 
ping \ the first, or myrtle leaf was altogether superfluous 5 the 
second, or abscess lancet was in tact only a small gorget, as the 
operator inclined his staff forward at the time it entered. An air of 
importance is often thrown over a new proposal, which its 
practical value by no means warrants. *^ A quoi (says Ber- 
trandi) peuvent servir Tun et I'autre scalpel de M. Lecat? 
Un chirurgien, qpl apres avoir fait Tincision dcs tcgumens, ne 
seroit pas sur d'atteindre promptemehi jusqu'a la prostate avec 
Tun ou TaiUre scalpel -de la figure premiere ou seconde*, ne 
pourroitcertainementpasde promettre d'y atteindre plus facile- 
ment avec le scalpel A, et si .avec celui-ci m^me il ne pouvoit 
pas descendre jusqu^a la prostate, comment pourra-t'on s'imaginer 
qu'il y parviendra phis sCklrtinent avec le scalpel B ? *'^-Op6« 
rations de Chirurgie, p. 550. 
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less than at "any ©thor part of the arch of the pelvis ? The 
very reverse direction, had any itnprovement on the principle of 
Mr. Cline been required, would have been much less hazardous^ 
with respect to the artery, have afforded much greater latitude 
for the extraction of a stone, and have commanded all the ad** 
vaaatage of oHiquity. 

Mr. Astley Cooper gave the folio witig' correction of the gorget. 
The shape nearly resembling the original instrument of Hawkms, 
only less hollowed, with angular sides cutting to an e(^ual extent 
from the beak. This is unquestionably, in our opmion, the 
best form for a cutting gorget. By this construction it enters the 
bladder with the greatest ease and steadiness, as it requires adt 
equality of pressure, cutting both sides of the gland as it ad- 
vances, so' as to make the wound in the middle of the arch 
of the pubes* If tliis be small, the circumference of the pros-^ 
tate is ieft entire, if large, very large it never need be from its 
constructiion, both lobes are divided, but the incision never ex- 
te&tis beyond it. Mr. Cooper stated his objects in its construc- 
tion^ to be, first, that of ^voiding the pudic artery, which is so 
frequently divided by gorgets that cut on one side.enly, and se- 
cond, to give the greatest room for the removal of a stone accor- 
ding to the construetion of the pelvic arch. Professor Thomson, 
we have beard, has recommended a double bistoire cach6 to act 
iJ4>0Q the same principle. Its advantage must be that of the knife 
Qvtx the gorget, vig. that it enters without cutting or lacerating 
and of course without resistance. But the objections to it are 
du>9e made to the bistoire cach6. If we mistake not, it is ana- 
logous to the double lithptome of M. Flurant for extracting 
Ae stone in women.* 

We have now concluded our retrospect of the principal va- 
rieties of litbotomes and conductors hitherto publish«4r 
bearing the sanction either of great names or sound experience ) 
and it will be evideM tfe the most^eursory reader, tliat th^^pf^Tiai 
pie of both instrumfents under all their modifications is re§fiii^c^ 
tively ftie sam^, their differences Teferring only to form. Of t&^' 
double edged knife only one edge is employed^ the other being 
tanked towards the groove, and consequently the principle of 
ks operation is in every respect the same as that which cuts only 
en onte side. Hence Mr. Cheseldeii's knife was the simple li- 
thobome of Jacques. If the ktter bad a b\u<rit dilator, Mr. Che« 
Seidell's was again thesam^, If cutting on one side, as Garag; 
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gcot asserts, it was the gorget of Hawkins* The experiment of 
Foubert complicates the operation of puncturing the bladder 
with that of cutting it, and the trocar of Pallucci performing 
little more than the office of a director^ must be considered in 
common with all pointed instruments, niych inferior to those 
that are beaked, either for retaining or readily moving their * 
situation in the groove of the staff. The bistoire cach6 has in 
one respect, and that a most important one, a decided superiority * 
over the cutting gorget, viz. in entering the bladder with all the^ 
facility and consequent certainty of a probe. It has another 
scarcely inferior advantage in cutting as it is withdrawn, 
which from the small space it occupies in the wound> ena- 
bles the operator toj ascertain in part, the size of the stone- 
before he finishes the aperture for its removal. The objection to 
it forms the recommendation of the simple bistoury, viz. that it^ 
i^ put in motion by intermediate machinery, and not directly by 
the hand of the operator ; consequently it is not impeded by 
resistance or the want of it, and it probably cuts in ten cases 
out of twelve more or less than was necessary or proper. In att 
covert operaliDns, where the surgeon cannot sec the steps he 
takes, much less retrace them, it is surely requisite that he 
should feel th^m. Every one knows how much the. suspension 
of one sense increasies the power of another. Lithotomists should 
operate by tact. He who trusts his operation to the rule and 
line, should previously ascertain the deviations in his patient 
from a standard angle of the pubes, diaioeter af the prostate, and 
axis of the bladder. All are &o. far from bein^ made alike, that 
there is probably as great a variety in pelves as m faces. 

Le Cat's knives afforded no security against the danger of slip-* 
ping « the first) or myrtle leaf was altogether superfluous ; the 
second, or abscess lancet wad in fact only a small gorget, as the 
")i I'J inclined his staff forward at the time.it entered. An air of 
^;^i, ; is often thrown over a new proposal, which it» 
J '.'talue by no means warrants. *^ A quoi (says Ber- 
^andi) peuvent servir Tun et I'autre scalpel de M. Lecat? 
TJn chirurgien, qui aprds avoir fait Tincision des tegumens, no 
seroit pas sur d'atteindre promptement jusqu'a la prostate avea 
I'un ou r^utre scalpel de la figure premiere ou seconde*, ne 
pourroit certainement pas se promettre d'y atteindre plus facile- 
xnent avec le scalpel A, et si avec celui-ci mfime il ne pouvoit 
pas d^scendre jusqu^a la prostate, comment pourra-t'ons'imaginer 
qu^i} y^ parviendra plus sfireiflent avec le scalpel B ? '*— Op6- 
rations de Chirurgie, p. 550* 
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The dilatation performed byM. Le Dran is perhaps the simplest 
and s^est ever devised, from the size of his director an^ 
knife they are introduced without exertion f the former being 
beaked^ slides easily through the groove of the staflF into the 
bladd^r^ and being straight, it is hardly possible for the dilating 
knifis to escape from its groove. The objection to his operation 
is the superfluous extent of his section upwards, requiring the di- 
vision of the bulb as in the apparatus major; and to this may 
be added the number of instruments necessary to perform it. 
But by an imitator of this operation in the present day, both 
these objections would be remedied. fVe know no occasion- 
for cutting the bulb, or any advantage in passing a blunt 
spoon. 

The inventions of St. Cosmes, Le Cat, Jarda, &c. &c. areaU 
mechanical devices, and as such may deserve attention, but they 
are . derogatory to the dignity of swfgery. What advantage, 
what honor is left for the professors of our art, if ingeouity (to call 
it by too good a name) be accepted as a substitute for informa- 
tion ? How are the limits of our knowledge ever to be expands 
ed, if the proud and self*confident superiority of education and* 
talent is reduced to a level with the arrogant pretensions of ig- 
norance and stupidity ? Let us but lose the distinction of in* 
tellect and all is lost. We degenerate into the herd from which 
we sprung, and shaving is our proffer sphere. 

We shall conclude this article by a short description of 
the modern plans of operating with the knife alone. Mr. John 
Bell recommends cutting from behind the prostate, which 
he exposes by a low and deep incision, with a comm| 
scalpel forwards to the membranous part. Mr. Charles BS_ 
has a lateral groove in his stafT, and pushes the point of a 
common scalpel somewhat obliquely into the urethra and 
into this lateral groove, just before th3 prostate gland.* The 
fore finger follows the Knife, and is to be' carried into the 
bladder on the back of it. Mr. Allan Burns has modified the 
operation of Mr. .John Bell, by introducing a straight direc- 
tor after the plan of Le Dran and Mr. Dease of Dublin, 
pointing the groove towards the left ramus ischii,*perforating the 
coats of the bladder with the point of a curved knife, beyjond.t^e 
prostate, then fixing it in the groove of the straight sta9^ and 
withdrawing both instruments together. We wish we coitld- sec 
any advantage possessed by the§e opera^tiqns. over that; witly the 
igorget. The external wound if of such size as to expose th^ 
whole of the prostate and a portion of the neck of the bladder, 
while it adds most uselessly -to the number of parts included in 

the 
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the mcision, and to the severity x>i the operation^ must consi- 
derably jetard the healing of the wound. What must be th* 
S]2e of this wound fti ^ case of enlarged prostate I* 

Mr. J. BeU's operation we admit is open enough to the stric- 
tures of Mr. Bumsf, but we by no means concur with him ift 
thinking his own free from similar objections. '* The slipping of 
the^calpel^ (says Mr. Burns) is not the only danger; thfc knife 
may remain correctly in the groove,, and yet parts may be cut 
which ought not to have been touched. If the prostate be in- 
durated its div^ion is difficult, it yields before the knife ; is 
JuUed low down into the perineum ; then the. edce of the 
nife touches the bulb, sinks into its substance, blood is effused^ 
&c." It is true the bulb cannot be injured by Mr. Burns's appa- 
ratus, his straight stafi* protects it ; but the induration of the 
prostate^ which we know is sooner lacerated in this case than 
divided, will cause it eithifir to be so lacerated by the forcible re- 
traction of bis two instruments as to*form a wound very diffi- 
cult to heal, or incur the hazard of a much worse accident, 
namely, the entire separation of the urethra from the bladder at 
it^ neck* We know that such an accident may happen. To a 
certain extent the advice of Pouteau, to avoid as much as possible 
wounding the bladder, is good. He compares the passage of a 
stone through the dilated neck of that viscus to the passage of 
a foetus through the os tincdB, and though the illustration may 
not be altogher apposite, it is evident that the laceration of the 
fibres of either after a lateral incised wound, will take place to an 
almost indefinite extent. In the removal of large stones how- 
ever, such a wound is absolutely necessary. But it would 
perhaps in all cases be better to attempt to leave the bladder en- 
tire, since it is easy to dilate it if its resistance to the stone 
should require it. Th^prostate unquestionably forms the chief 
obstruttion. 

li^r. Gibson of the Manchester Infirmary, a gentleman well 
known and deservedly esteemed in the surgical world, has for the 
last seven years practised the operation in private and in a 

fublic hospital', with the convex beaked knife represented 
'ig. 1. in the plate. The previous incision into the membranous 
Jmrt of the urethra is made in the usual way. The beak of the 
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* ^6 ^peak o^r miods freely on thetubject of these proposals, we must say that 
we ^pubt exceedingly if it be possible to perform such operations without wound* 
J9g tKe l^ctuiki. 

i Vil A neat ircll-wxittcn Esny in the^ lath Number of £d. Mc;ii Jq^mal 
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The^ilatation performed byM. LeDran is perhaps the simplest 
and safest ever devised. From the size of his director and 
knifi^ they are introduced without exertion $ the former being 
beak^d^ slides easily through the groove of th^ staff into the 
bladder, and being straight^ it is hardly possible for the dilating 
knife tb escape from its groove. The objection to his operation 
is the supt^rfluous extent of his section upwards, requiring the di- 
vision of the bulb as ip the apparatus major; and to this may 
be added the number of instruments necessary to perform it. 
But by an imitator of this operation in the present day, both 
these objections would be remedied. We know no occasion 
for catting the bulb, or any advantage in passing a blunt 
spoon. 

The inventions of St. Cosmes, Le Cat, Jarda, &c. &c. are all 
mechanical devices, and as such may deserve attention, but they 
are derogatory to the dignity of surgery. What advantage, 
what honor is left for the professors of our art, if ingenuity (to call 
it by too good a name) be accepted as a substitute for informa- 
tion ? How are the limits of our knowledge ever to be expand- 
ed, if the proud and self-confident superiority of education and 
talent is reduced to a level with the arrogant pretensions of ig- 
norance and stupidity ? Let us but lose the distinction of iu" 
iellect and all is lost. We degenerate into the herd from which 
"we sprung, and shaving is our proper sphere. 

We shall conclude this article by a short description of 
the modem plans of operating with the knife alone. Mr. John 
Bell recommends cutting from behind the prostate, which 
he exposes by a Ic^w and deep incision, with a common 
scalpel forwards to* the membranous part. Mr. Charles Bell 
has a lateral groove in his staff, and pushes the point of a 
common scalpel somewhat obliquely into the urethra and 
hito this lateral groove, just before the prostate gland. The 
fore finger follows the knife, and is to be carried into the 
bladder on the back of it. Mr, Allan Burns has modified the 
operation of Mr. .John Bell, by introducing a straight direc- 
tor after the plan oi" Le Dran and Mr. Dease of IKiblin, 
pointing the groove towards the left ramus ischii, perforating the 
coats of the bladder with the point of a curved knife beyond the 
prostate, then fixing it in the groove of the straight staff, and 
withdrawing both instruments together. We wish we could sec 
any advantage possessed by these operations over that with the 
gorget. The external wound if of such si:^e as to expose the 
whole of the prostate and a portion of the neck of the bladder, 
\vhile it adds most uselessly to the number of parts included in 

the 
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the'incisioii^ and to the severity of the operattOB^ muiit ecms!- 
derably retard the healing of the wound. What oiusH be tht 
size (» this wound in a case of enlarged prostate ?^ 

Mr. J. BelPs operation we admit is open enough to the stric- 
tures of Mr. Bumsf, but we by no means concur with him in 
thinking his own free from similar objections. ^^ The slipping of 
Out, scalpel, (says Mr. Burns) is not the only danger; the knife 
may remain correctly in the groove, and yet parts may be cut 
which ought not to have been touched. If the prostate be in« 
durated its div^on is difEcult, it yields before the knife ; is 

JuHed low down into the perineum ; then the edge of the 
nife touches the bulb, sinks into its substance, blood is eflvsed, 
&c.'' It is true the bulb cannot be injured by Mr. Burns's appa- 
ratus, his straight stafiT protects it; but the induration of the 
prostate, which we know is sooner laeerated in this case than 
divided^ will cause it either to be so lacerated by the fordble re- 
traction of his two instruments as to form a wound very difi« 
cult to heal,' or incur the hazard of a much worse accident^ 
namely, the entire separation of the urethra from the bladder at 
its neck. We know that such an accident may happen. To a 
eertain extent the advice of Pouteau, to avoid as much as possible 
wounding the bladder^ is good. He compares the passage of a 
stone through the dilated neck of that viscus to the passage of 
a foetus through the os tineas, and though the illustration may 
not be alto^er apposite, it is evident that the laceration of the 
fibres of either after a lateral incised wound, will take place to an 
tlmost indefinite extent. In the removal of large stones how- 
ever, such a wound is absolutely necessary* But it would 
perhaps in all cases be better to attempt to leave the bladder en- 
tire, since it is easy to dilate it if its resistance to the stone 
should require it. The prostate unquestionably forms the chief 
obstruction. 

Mr. Gibson of the Manchester Infirmary, a gendeman well 
known and deservedly esteemed in the surgical world, hasior the 
last seven years practised the operation in private and in a 
public hospital, with the convex beaked knife represented 
Fig. 1. in the plate.' The preyious incision into the naembranous 
))art of the urethra is made in the usual way. The beak of the 
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* To speak our miDdsfreely ojp the subject of these proposals, we must sa/ tBat 
we doubt exceedingly if it be possible to perform such operatious without wousd* 
iag tfaft rectuAi. 

t VM. A Acat weli-it7ittea Essa^ in the; i^ath Number of Bd. Med* Jourpal- 
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iaife i» then introduced into thq groove, and pushed steadily 
along it till it reaches the oavity of the bladder, f rom its curved 
shape the knife divides a portion of the prostate gland as it enters* 
The staiF is now withdrawn, and the knife held firmly whil« 
the fore finger of the left hand is conducted along its back^ till 
its last joint is hoeked within the cavity of the bladder. This 
is generally effected without much pressure, since the knife, oa 
its introduction, divides the parts sufficiently to make way fot 
the, passage of the finger. The operator now completes th« 
incision oT the prostate and bladder. The knife is graspedfirmhr 
in the right hand in the position it was introduced^ The back 
of the fore finger of the left hand is turned toward the back of 
the knife; the palm of the hand is consequently directed to«» 
wards the .patient's right hip. In this posture of parts, tke 
thumb may incline the rectum downwards, and lowardi lk« 
right side. The prostate and neck of the bladder are fmnlf 
pressed by the before-mentioned finger towards the tight side of 
the pelvis, whilst the knife, carried in a contrary direction^ ilt 
edge inclined a little obliquely downwards, divides the parts la 
some measure put upon the stretch, by a slight degree of aio^ 
tion. As soon as the left side of the prostate is divided, which if 
tasily known by a little experience, the middle finger may be m* 
tpoduced to ascertain the si^e of the opening, and what portioli 
of the bladder it may be necessary to divide. If the division of tfat 
parts contiguous to the bladder has not been made with 
sufficient freedom at the commencement of the operai^n, it 
may be completed on withdrawing the knife, so as to make tbe 
extemai correspond with the internal incision^ The ^finger wiH 
be a sufilcietit conductor for the forceps. The advantages o£ 
this operation are, 1st. The little resistance the knife encoun« 
tere on its introduction, and hence little liability to slip from the 
groove of the staff. 2dly, Having the fore finger as a guide^ sm 
that tfae operator can feel and determine accurately the part be is 
dtvkliog. During the incision of the prostate for instance, the 
resistance offered to the knife is easily recognised ; and the ces- 
sation of that resistance when the incision has^ reached th^ 
bladder* 3dly, The circumstance of the bladder holding 'a 
larg^ Off smaller cjuantity of urine being perfectly immaterial, 
at the time the incision is made. 4thly, The pudi'c artery may 
with great certainty be avoided ; and if it be necessary fron\ the 
size of the stone, to make the incision very extensive, the ope*- 
rator is in possession of an instrument with which he cati easily 
accoBinciodate the siae of the openmg in the bladder to the size 
of the stone ; a circinnstance of the greatest importance. 
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Mr. Astley Cooper of Guy's Hospital ha^ cut several patients 
during the last twelvemonth with the knife alone. In seven cases 
he used the common scalpel with a button at its extremity, of 
which Fig. 5, is an outline ; in an eighth he employed a probe 
pointed bistoury. Whether he assigns a preference lo the gor- 
get or the knife, we are unable to state with certainty. To this 
simple form of instument however, may be reduced all the va- 
rieties of the gorget from the time of Jacques to the present 
day. They differ in nothing but the length of the cutting edge. 
. Fig. S. represents the knife successfully used by Mr. 
Thomas Blizard of the London Hospital. Its beak is intro- 
duced after the first incision by the side of the left fore-finger 
•long the groove of the staff, and having fairly entered the ca- 
vity of the bladder, the operator allows the beak to quit the 
groove, and dilates in a direction a little obliquely downwards 
in the act of withdrawing it. It differs from the former 
in not acting as it enters. We conceive however, that the 
Straight blade is scarcely equal to perform a dilatation of suffi- 
cient extent in a sinde movement, and that the greater extent 
of a convex edge would ensure to it a greater facility and com- 
mand! The beak it must be observed is set off from the line 
of the instrument, and the extremity of the blade is blunt for 
the space of an inch. This enables it more easily tb quit the 
groove, and provides against the danger of wounding the 
bJadvler. 

Professor Thomson states the usual objections to the goi^et, 
«ml that they are not speculative, requires no proof more conclu- 
sive than that they arc universally admitted. The danger in Mr. 
Cheselden s operation was not from force employed to introduce 
his instrument, for this it did not require; nor from the danger 
of its slipping, for this could hardly happen where no force was 
exerted; nor from the uncertainty which attends the use of the 
gorget, that the size of the wound will be insufficient for the re- 
moval of the stone, for the size of the one could be adapted 
to that of the other ; but from the possibility of wounding the 
rectum, especially if njuch dilated, since his incision was di- 
rected towards it. Hence Dr. Thomson proposes to introduce a 
straight staff into the groove of the curved staff, and push it into 
the bladder. 

** The curved staff is then to be withdrawn, and the surgeon laving 
ho\i\ of the handle of the straight stafi* with his left hand, and turningthe 
groove upwards and a little outwards, presses the back of it downwards 
towards the right tuber ischii, and holds it steadily in that position. 

Th« 
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nife Is then inlroduced iato the groove, and pushed steadily 
long it till it reaches the cjcvity of tne bladder^ From its curvdl 
bape the knife divides a portion of the prostate gland as it enters^ 
'he staff is now withdrawn, and the knife held firmly whilo 
3e fore finger ^f the left hand is conducted along its back, till 
s last joint is hoeked within the cavity of the bladder. This 
I gencraUy effected without much pressure, since the knife, oa 
s introduction, divides the parts sufficiently to make way fof 
le passage of the finger. The operator now completes tho 
icision of the prostate and bladder. The knife is grasped firml/ 
I the right hand in tbue position it was introduc^. The back 
{ the fore finger of the left hand is turned toward the; back of 
ie knife ; the palrh of the hand is consequently directed to-t 
rards the patient's right hip. In this ppsture* of f^rts, the 
\iimh may incline the rectum downwards, and towards th« 
ght side. The prostate and neck of the bladder are imnly 
•ressed by the before-mentioned finger towards the right side oif 
he pelvis, whilst the knife, carried m a contrary ctirection, its 
dge inclined a little obliquely downwards, divides the parts ia 
ome measure put upon the stretch, by a slight degree of mo<* 
ion. As soon as the left side of the prostate is divided, which is 
asily known by a little experience, the middle finger may be ia* 
roduced to ascertain the $izt of the opening, and what porticm 
f the bladder it may be necessary to divide. If the division of tbt 
•arts contiguous to the bladder has not been made with 
ufficient freedom at the commenci^nent of the oporation, it 
Qay be completed on withdrawing the knife, su as to make the 
eternal correspond with the internal incision. The finger witt 
ea sufficient conductor for the forceps. The advantages of 
bis operation are, 1st. The little resistance the knife encoun- 
ers emits introduction, and hence little liability to slip from tbf 
?oove of the staff- 2dly, Having the fore^fiqger as a guide^ so 
hat the operator can feel and determine accurately the part be is 
lividing." During the incision of the prostate for instance, the 
esistance offered to the knife is easily recognised; and the ces» 
ation of that- resistance when the incision has reached the 
>!adder. 3dly, The circumstance of the bladder holding a 
arger or smaller quantity of urine being perfectly immaterial, 
it the time the incision is made. 4thly, The pudiQ artery may 
mh great certainty be avoided ; and if it be necessarj' from th« 
ize of the stone, to make the incision very extensive^ the ope* 
ator is in possession of an instrument with which he can easily 
iccooiqiodate the size of the opening in the bladder to the size 
>f the stone ; a circumstance of the greatest importance. 

Mr. 
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Mr.' Astley Cooper of Guy's Hospital has cut several patients 
during the last twelvemonth with the knife alone. In seven cases 
he used the common scalpel with a button at its extremity, of 
which Fig. 5, is an outline ; in an eighth he employed a probe 
pointed bistour}\ Whether he assigns a preference to the gor- 
get or the knife, we are unable to state with certainty, To this 
simple form of instument however, may be reduced all the va- 
rieties of the gorget from the time of Jacques to the present 
day. They differ in nothing but the length of the cutting edge. 

Fig. 2. represents the knife successftilly used by Mr. 
Thomas- Blizard of the London Hospital. Its beak is intro- 
duced after the first incision by the side of the left fore-finger 
»long^:the groove of the staff, and having fairly entered the ca« 
yitydf the bladder, the operator allows the beak to quit the 
. gcpove^^ and dilates in a direction a little obliquely do\vnwards 
la. the act o£ withdrawing it. It differs from the former 
in not acting as it enters. We conceive however, that the 
straight, blade is scarcely equal to perform a dilatation of suffi- 
rient extent in a single movement, and that the greater extent 
of a convex edge would ensure to it a greater facility and comv 
mand. The Beak it must be observed is set off from the line 
of the instrument, and the extremity of the blade is blunt for 
the space of an inoh. This enables it more easily to quit the 
groove, and provides against the danger of wounding the 
bladder. 

Professor Thoriison states the usual objections to the gorget, 
and that they are not speculative, requires no proof more conclu- ; 
sive than that they are universally admitted. The danger in Mr. 
Cheselden's operation was not from force employed to introduce 
his instrument, for this it did not require; nor from the danger 
of its slipping, for this could hardly happen where no force was 
exerted; nor from the uncertainty which attends the use of the 
gorget, that the size of the wound will be insufficient for the re- 
moval of the stone, for the- size of the one could be adapted 
to that of the other j hut from the possibility of wounding the 
rectum, especially if much dilated, since his incision vvas di- 
rected towards it. Hence Dr. Thomson proposes to introduce i 
straight staff into the groove pf the curved staff, and push it iD^"* 
the bladder. 

' ** The curved staff is then to be withdrawn, and the surgeon Iflvinj^ 
hold of the handle of the straightstaff with his left hand, and"turDingi^'< 
groove upwards and a little outwards, presses the back of it downwanl* 
towards, the right tuber ischii, and holds it steadily in that posiiii"'' 
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The point of a straight backed scalpel being now introduced into the 
gi'oove of the staff, with its cutting edge inclined upwards and a little 
outwards, is to be pushed gently forwards .into the bladder.^ The size of 
the scalpel need only be such as will make a. wound in the prostate 
^land and neck of the bladder, sufficiently large to admit the fore- 
Snger of the left hand. The scalpel being removed, this finger is tq 
)e introduced into the bladder through the wound which has beeii 
nade, and the staff may then be withdrawn. V?ith the finger the sur-' 
\eoa endeavours to ascertain the- si^se and ^ittiati^on of thfr stone. If 
titer this examination he judges the incision in the neck of the bladder 
be too small for the easy extraction of the stone, he next introduced' 
Dto the bladder a straight probe.pointed bistoury, with its side clos« 

the forepart of his finger, and its cutting edge upwards. By turn^ 
ng this edge towards *t-he leftside, and" by keeping, the point, of his 
inger always beyond the point of the bistoury, he may safely divide 
3 the direction of the first incision, as much of the prostate gland 
nd neck of the bladder as he shall deem necessary." 

' If the stone be very large and the rectum not over dilated, the 
icision may be made outwards and downwards. Dr. Thomson 
ppears to rest upon the advantage of regulating the action of the. 
nife by that of the finger, and for the reasons before assigned, 
•e esteem the use of the finger previous to making the incision 
s well as in the act of making it, the greatest advantage which 
ie knife commands. With regard to the direction of the in- 
ision, this we think, should in all casesbe obliquely downwards ; 
ecause if made with sufficient obliquity, the rectum is always 
jcure from injury ; because the wound of the perineum in this 
Fords a larger diameter than in the reverse direction; and lastly, 
:cause, as we have before said, it gives greater security to the 
tery, and greater latitude for dilatation if that should be neces-^ 
xy. Further, if the wound be made upwards, a small and 
'6>reable calculus will lie so much below the forceps as not to 
: seized without difficulty, and a stone of any size will hitch 
ainst the rainus pubis, and effectually foil the efforts at ex- 
iction. 

We do not mean to express a decided opinion in. favour 
any particular form of Lithotome. Tne objections to 
e gorget are well known, and we will add, well founded,. ^ But 
the knife objections exist, which if this instrument should 
me into general use, will speedily decide the question. It 
ipJays too much the power of the anatomist not to expose most 
rfully the weakness of the mechanic. Hence there will he^ 
i naturally, a backwardness to employ it. Though it was 
idled most skilfully near a century ago, it is still difeat, and 

1 be so acknowledged. We have ventured to prefer, not 
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gcot asserts, it was the gorget of Hawkins* The experiment of 
Foubert complicates the operation of puncturing the bladder- 
with that of cutting it, and the trocar of Pallucci performing 
little more than the office of a director^ must be considered in 
common with all pointed instruments, nivich inferior to those 
that are beaked, either for retaining or readily moving their ' 
situation in the groove of the staff. The bistoire cach6 has in 
one respect, and that a most important one, a decided superiority 
over the cutting gorget, viz. in entering the bladder with all the» 
facility and consequent certainty of a probe. It has another 
scarcely inferior advaiitage in cutting as it is withdrawn, 
which from the small space it occupies in the wound, eija- 
bles Uic operator loj ascertain in part, the size of the stones 
before he finishes the aperture for its removal. The objection to 
it forms the recommendation of the simple bistoury, viz. that it ^ 
ig. put in motion by intermediate machinery, and not directly by 
the hand of the operator ; consequently it is not impedied by 
resistance or the want of it, and it probably cuts in ten cases 
out of twelve more or less than was necessary or proper. In all 
covert operations, where the surgeon cannot see the steps he 
takes, much less retrace them, it is surely requisite that be. 
should feel thi^m. Every one knows how much the. suspension 
of one sense increases the power of another. Lithotomists should 
operate by tact. He who trusts his operation to the rule and 
line, should i>reviously ascertain the deviations in his patient 
from a standard angle of the pubes, dian^ter of the prostate, and 
axis of the bladder. All are so. far from being made alike, that 
there is probably as great a variety in pelves as in faces. 

Le Cat's knives afforded no security against the dangerof slip-: 
pii^g I the first, or myrtle leaf w^as altogether superfluous ; the 
second, or abscess lancet was in tact only a small gorget, as the 
r-y^r, inclined his staff forward at the time.it entered. An air of 
^i. /is often thrown over a new proposal, which 'it» 
.',alue by no means warrants. *^ A quoi (says Ber- 
^andi) peuvent servir Tun et I'autr^ scalpel de M. Lecat? 
XJn chirurgien, qui aprds avoir fait I'incision des teguinens, ne 
seroit pas sur d'atteindre promptement jusqu'a la prostate avea 
Tun ou I'^utre scalpel de la figure premiere ou seconde*, nc 
pourroit certainement pas se promettre d'y atteindre plus facile- 
xnent avecle scalpel A, et si avec celui-ci mfime il ne pouvoit 
pas descendrejusqu*a la prostate, comment pourra-t'ons'imaginer 
qu 'il y parviendra plus sdreiflent avec le scalpel B ? '*— Op6- 
rattons de Chirurgie, p. 550. 
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The dilatation performed by M, Le Dran is perhaps the simplest 
and s^est ever devised, from the size of his director anj- 
knife they are introduced without exertion f the former being 
beaked^ slides easily through the groove of the staff into the 
bladder^ and being straight^ h is hardly possible for the dilating 
knife to escape from its groove. The objection to his operation 
is the superfluous extent of his section upwards, requiring the di- 
vision of the bulb as in the apparatus major; and to this may 
be added the number of instruments necessary to perform it. 
But by an imitator of this operation in the present day, both 
these objections would be remedied. We know no occasion* 
for cutting the bulb, or any advantage in passing a blunt 
spoon. 

The inventions of St. Cosmes^ Le Cat, Jarda, &c. &c. areaU 
mechanical devices, and as such may deserve attention, but they 
are . derogatory to the dimity of su»gery. What advantage, 
what honor is left for the professors of oUr art, if ingeauity (to call 
it by too good a name) be accepted as a substitute for informa- 
tion ? How are the limits of our knowledge ever to be expand-* 
ed, if the proud and self*confident superiority of education and* 
talent is reduced to a level with the arrogant pretensions of ig- 
norance and stupidity ? Let us but lose the distinction of in* 
tellect and all is lost. We degenerate into the herd from which 
we sprung, and shaving is our proffer sphere. 

We shall conclude this article by a short description of 
the modern plans of operating with the knife alone. Mr. John 
Bell recommends cutting from behind the prostate, which 
he exposes by a low and deep incision, with a comxn^ 
scalpel forwards to the membranous part. Mr. Charles Bi^ 
has a lateral groove in his stafT, and pushes the point of a 
common scalpel somewhat obliquely into the urethra and 
into this lateral groove, just before th3 prostate gland. ^ The 
fore finger follows the knife, and is to be' carried into the 
bladder on the back of it. Mr. Allan Burns has modified the 
operation of Mr. John Bell^ by introducing a straight direc- 
tor after the plan of Le Dran and Mr. Dease of Dublin, 
pointing the groove towards the left ramus ischii,*perfo rating, the 
coats of the bladder with the point of a curved knife beyjond-t^c 
prostate, then fixing it in the groove of the straiirht staflf^ and 
withdrawing both instruments together. We wish we could- sec 
any advantage possessed by the§e operations, over that witly the 
gorget. The external wound if of such size as to expose the 
whole of the prostate and a portion of the neck of the bladder, 
while it adds most uselessly to the number of parts' included in 

the 
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the incision, and to the severity x)f the operation, must consi- 
derably jetard the healing of the wound. What must be th« 
siae of this wound ki a case of enlarged prostate ?* 

Mr. J. BelVs operation we admit is open enough to the stric* 
tures of Mr. Bumsf, but we by no means concur with him in 
thinking his own free from similar objections. '* The sUpping of 
the scalpel, (says Mr. Burns) is not the only danger; thfe kniis 
may remain correctly in the groove,, and yet parts may be cvit 
which ought not to have been touched. If the prostate be in- 
durated its div^ion is difficult, it yields before the knife ', is 
Julled low down into the perineum 5 then the^ ed^ of the 
nife touches the bulb, sinks into its substance, blood is effused^ 
&c." It is true the bulb cannot be injured by Mr. Bums's appa- 
latus, his straight stafi* protects it ; but the induration of the 
prostate, which we know is sooner laeerated in this case than 
divided, will cause it either to be so lacerated by the forcible re- 
traction of bis two instruments as to*form a wound very diffi- 
cult to heal) or incur the hazard of a much worse accident, 
namely, the entire separation of the urethra from the bladder at 
itf neck* We know that such an accident may happen. To a 
certain extent the advice of Pouteau, to avoid as much as possible 
wounding the bladder, is good. He compares the passage of a 
stone through the dilated neck of that viscus to the passage of 
a foetus through the os tincdB, and though the illustration may 
not be altogher apposite, it is evident that the laceration of the 
fibres of either after a lateral incised wound, will take place to an 
almost indefinite extent. In the removal of large stones how- 
ever, such a wound is absolutely necessary. But it would 
perhaps in all cases be better to attempt to leave the bladder en- 
tire, since it is easy to dilate it if its resistance to the stone 
should require it. Th^prostate unquestionably forms the chief 
obstruttion. 

li^r. Gibson of the Manchester Infirmary, a gentleman well 
known and deservedly esteemed in the surgical world, has for the 
last seven years practised the operation in private and in a 

fublic hospital', with the convex beaked knife fepresented 
'ig. 1. in the plate. The previoits incision into the membranous 
part of the urethra is made in the usual way. The beak of the 

* *r6 fepeak our miods freely o& thetubject of these proposals, we mxM uj that 
we ^oubt exceedingly if it be possible to perform such operations without woufidp 
i^g tKe fectuiki. 

I Tii» A neat ircll-w/ittcn Esny in the^iath Number of £d. Med. Joodmal 
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The/Jilatation performed byM. LeDran is perhaps the simplest 
and safest ever devised. From the size of his director and 
knifi^ they are introduced without exertion $ the former being 
beaked, slides easily through the groove of the staff into the 
bladd'^r^ and being straight^ it is hardly possible for the dilating 
knife to escape from its groove. The objection to his operation 
is the superfluous extent of his section upwards, requiring the di- 
vision of the bulb as ip the apparatus major; and to this may 
be added the -number of instruments necessary to perform it. 
But by an imitator of this operation in the present day, both 
these objections would be remedied. IVe know no occasion 
for catling the bulb, or any advantage in passing a blunt 
spoon. 

The inventions of St. Cosmes, Le Cat, Jarda, &c. &c. are all 
mechanical devices, and as such may deserve attention, but they 
are derogatory to the dignity of surgery. What advantage; 
what honor is left for the professors of our art, if ingenuity (to call 
it by too good a name) be accepted as a substitute for informa- 
tion ? How are the limits of our knowledge ever to be expand- 
ed, if the proud and self-confident superiority of education and 
talent is reduced to a level with the arrogant pretensions of ig- 
norance and stupidity ? Let us but lose the distinction of in- 
felled and all \s lost. We degenerate into the herd from which 
we sprung, and shaving is our proper sphere. 

We shall conclude this article by a short description of 
the modem plans of operating with the knife alone. Mr. John 
Bell recommends cutting from behind the prostate, which 
he exposes by a Iqw and deep incision, with a common 
scalpel forwards to* the membranous part. Mr. Charles Bell 
has a lateral groove in his staff, and pushes the point of a 
common scalpel somewhat obliquely into the urethra and 
hito this lateral groove, just before the prostate gland. The 
fore finger follows the kni^, and is to be carried into the 
bladder on the back of it. Mr. Allan Burns has modified the 
operation of Mr. John Bell, by introducing a straight direc- 
tor after the plan of Le Dran and Mr. Dease of Dublin, 
pointing the groove towards the left ramus ischii, perforating the 
coats of the bladder with the point of a curved knife beyond the 
prostate, then fixing it in the groove of the straight staff, and 
withdrawing both instruments together. We wish we could see 
any advantage possessed by these operations over that with the 
gorget. The external wound if of such s^to as to expose the 
whole of the prostate and a portion of the neck of the bladder, 
while it adds most uselessly to the number of parts included in 

the 
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the'incisioh^ and to the severity of the operattoa^ muit eoQli<* 
derably retard the healing of tne wound. What muat be ^im 
size dt\ki\9> wound in a case of enlarged prostate ?^ 

Mr. J. BelPs operation we admit is open enough to the attic- 
tures of Mr. Bumsf, but we by no means concur with him in 
thinking his own free from similar objections. ^' The slipping of 
Otat, scalpel^ (says Mr. Burns) is not the only danger; the knifa 
may remain correctly in the groove, and yet parts may be cut 
which ought not to have been touched. If the prostate be in- 
durated its div^^ou is dif&cult, it yields before the knife ; is 
pulled low down into the perineum ; then the edge of the 
knife touches the bulb, sinks into its substance, blood is effused^ 
&c." It is true the bulb cannot be injured by Mr. Burns's appa- 
l«tus, his straight staff protects it; but the induration of the 
prostate^ which we know is sooner laeerated in this case than 
divided^ will cause it either to be so lacerated by the forcible re«* 
traction of his two instruments as to form a wound very diffi-^ 
cuk to heal,' or incur the hazard of a much worse accident^ 
namely, the entire separation of the urethra from the bladder at 
its neck. We know that such an accident may happen. To a 
eertain extent the advice of Pouteau, to avoid as much as possible 
wounding the bladder^ is good. He compares the passage of a 
•tone through the dilated neck of that viscus to the passage ef 
a foetus through the os tincae, and though the illustration may 
not be altogfaer apposite, it is evident that the laceration of the 
fibres of either aner a lateral incised wound, will take place to aa 
almost indefinite extent. In the removal of large stones how- 
ever, such a wound is absolutely necessary* But it would 
perhaps in all cases be better to attempt to leave the bladder en- 
tire, since it is easy to dilate it if its resistance to the stone 
should require it. The prostate unquestionably forms the chief 
obstruction. 

Mr. Gibson of the Manchester Infirmary, a gentleman well 
known and deservedly esteemed in the surgical world, hasior the 
last seven years practised the operation in private and in a 
public hospital, with the convex beaked knife represented 
Fig. 1. in the plate: The preyious incision into the membranous 
part of the urethra is made in the usual way. The beak of the 
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* To speak our miods freely on the subject of these proposals, we must say that 
^e doubt exceedingly if it be possible to perform .such operations without woufid- 
iag th« rectufti. 

t VM. A Ac«t irell-Wjittea Essa^ in th^ ^3th Niu&ber of £d, Med. JourpaL 
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Imife is then introduced into thQ groove^ and pushed steadily 
along it till it reaches the cavity of the bladder. From its curved 
shape the knife divides a portion of the prostate gland as it enters. 
The staff is now withdrawn, and the knife held firmly whilt 
the fore finger of the left hand is conducted along its back^ till 
its last joint is hoeked within the cavity of the bladder. This 
is g^ierally effected without much pressure, since the knife, oa 
its introduction, divides the parts sufficiently to make way fbt 
the . passa^ of the finger. The operator now completes the 
incision of the prostate and bladder. The kuife is grasped firmlv 
in the right hand in the position it was introduced. The bacK 
of the fore finger of the left hand is turned toward the back of 
the knife ; the palm of the hand is consequently directed to* 
wards the .patient's right hip. In this posture of parts, ikt 
thumb may incline the rectum downwards, and towards tfat 
right side. The prostate and neck of the bladder are finnljr 
pressed by the before-mentioned finger towards the fight side of 
the pelvis, whilst the knife, carried m a contrary direction^ ilf 
edge inclined a little obliquely downwards, divides the parts b& 
some measure put upon the stretch, by a slight degree of mo^ 
lion. As soon as the left side of the prostate is divided, which if 
easily known by a little experience, the mictdle finger may be m« 
tpoduced to ascertain the size of the opening, and what porlioii 
«f the bladder it may be necessary to divide. If the division of tfat 
parts contiguous to the bladder has not been made witil 
sufficient freedom at the commencement c^ the operai^n, j| 
may be completed on withdrawing the knife, so as to mafae tbe 
external correspond with the internal incision. The finger wili 
be a aufficient conductor for the forceps. The advantages of 
this operatidn are, 1st. The little resistance the knife encoun* 
tecs Quits introduction, and hence little liability to slip from the 
groove of the staff. 2dly, Having the fore finger as a guidei^ S9 
that die operator can feel and determine accurately the part be is 
dividii^. During the incision of the prostate for instance, the 
resistance offered to the knife is easily recognised ; and the ces- 
sation of that resistance when the incision has reached th^ 
bladder. 3dly, The circumstance of the bladder holding ia 
larger or smaller (quantity of urine being pertectl)^ immaterial^ 
at the time the incision is made. 4thly, The pudFc artery may 
with great certainty be avoided ; and if it be necessary iron\ th« 
size of the stone, to make the incision very extensive, the ope<- 
rator is in possession of an instrument with which he can easily 
accommodate the size of the opemng in the bladder to the sizt 
of the stone 3 a circumstance 01 the greatest importance. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Astley Cooper of Guy's Hospital ha^ cut several patients 
during the last twelvemonth with the knife alone. In seven cases 
he used the common scalpel with a button at its extremity, of 
which Fig. 5, is an outline ; in an eighth he employed a probe 
pointed bistoury. Whether he assigns a preference to the gor- 
get or the knife, we are unable to state with certainty. To this 
pimple form of instument however, may be reduced all the va- 
rieties of the gorget from the time of Jacques to the present 
day. They differ in nothing but the length of the cutting edge. 

Fig. S. represents the knife successfully used by Mr. 
Thomas Blizard of the London Hospital. Its beak is intro- 
duced after the first incision by the side of the left fore-finger 
along the groove of the staff, and having fairly entered the ca- 
irity of the bladder, the operator allows the beak to quit the 
groove, and dilates in a direction a little obliquely downwards 
in the act of withdrawing it. It differs from the former 
in not acting as it enters. We conceive however, that the 
f^raight blade is scarcely equal to perform a dilatation of suffi- 
cient extent in a single movement, and that the greater extent 
of a convex edge would ensure to it a greater facility and com- 
mand^ The beak it must be observed is set off from the line 
of the instrument, and the extremity of the blade is blunt for 
the space of an inch. This enables it more easily tb quit the 
groove, and provides against the danger of wounding the 



bladuer. 

Professor Thomson states the usual objections to the gorget, 
«m1 that they are not speculative, requires no proof more conclu- 
sive than that they arc universally admitted. The danger in Mr. 
Cheselden s operation was not from force employed to introduce 
his instrument, for this it did not require; nor from the danger 
of its slipping, for this could hardly happen where no force was 
exerted ; nor from the uncertainty which attends the use of the 
gorget, that the »ize of the wound will be insufficient for the re- 
moval of the stone, for the size of the one could be adapted 
to that of the other ; but from the possibility of wounding the 
rectum, especially if much dilated, since his incision was di- 
rected towards it. Hence Dr. Thomson proposes to introduce a 
straight staff into the groove of the curved staff, and push it into 
the bladder. 

** The curved staff is then to be withdrawn, and the surgeon laying 
holtl of the handle of the straightstaft' with his left hand, and turning the 
groove upwards and a little outwards, presses the back of it downwards 
towards the right tuber ischii, and holds it steadily in that position. 

Th« 
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knife is then inlroduced into the groove^ and pushed steadily 
along it till it reaches the cavity oi the bladder^ From its curved 
shape the knife divider a portion of the prostate gland as it enters* 
The staff is now withdrawn, and the knife held jGrinly whil© 
the fore finger j^f the left hand is conducted alpng its back, til) 
its last joint is hoiked within the cavity of the bladder. This 
is ge^eraUy effected without much pressure, since the knife> oa 
its introduction, divides the parts sufficiently to make way fof 
the passage of the finger. The operator now completes tho 
incision of the prostate and bladder. The knife is grasped firmly 
in the right hand in tbue position it was introduced. The back 
of the fore finger of the left hand is turned toward the bai::k of 
the knife ; the palm of the hand is consequently directed to^ 
wards the patient's right hip. In this posture* of parts, the 
thumb may incline the rectum downwards, and towards th« 
light side. The prostate and neck of the blazer are finnly 
pressed by the before-ntfintioned finger towards the right side of 
the pelvis, whilst the knife, carried m a contrary direction, Lt$ 
edge inclined a little obliquely downwards, divides the parts ia 
some measure put upon the stretch, by a slight degree of mo<* 
Ition. As soon as the left side of the prostate is divided, which is 
€asily known by a little experience, the middle finger may be ia* 
troduced to ascertain the siae of the opening, and what portiaa 
of the bladder it may be necessary to divide. If the division of tfat 
parts contiguous to the bladder has not been made with 
sufiBcient freedom at the commencement of the operation, it 
may be completed on withdrawing the knife, so as to make the 
^external correspond with the internal incision. The finger will 
be a sufficient conductor for the forceps. The advantages of 
this operation are, 1st. The little resistance the knife encoun- 
ters on its introiluction, and hence little liability to slip from tbf 
groove of the staff. Sdly, Having the for&fiqger as a guide^ so 
that the operator can feel and determine accurately the part be is 
dividing.' During the incision of the prostate for instance, the 
resistance offered to the knife is easily recognised; and the ces^ 
sation of that- resistance when the incision has reached the 
bladder. 3dly, The circumstance of the bladder holdings 
larger or smaller quantity of urine being perfectly immaterial^ 
at the time the incision is made. 4tbly, The puaio artery may 
with great certainty be avoided ; and if it be necessar)' from the 
&ize di the stone, to make the incision very extensive, the ope* 
rator is in possession of an instrument with which he can easily 
Accomniodate the size of the opening in the bladder to the size 
of the stoni: j a circumstance of the greatest importance. 

Mr. 
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Mr.' Astley Cooper of Guy's Hospital has cut several patients 
during the last twelvemonth with the knife alone. In seven cases 
he used thie common scalpel with a button at its extremity, of 
which Fig. 5, is an outline ; in an eighth he employed a probe 
pointed bistoury. Whether he assigns a preference to the gor- 
get or the knife, we are unable to state with certainty. To this 
simple form of instument however, may be reduced all the va- 
rieties of the gorget from the time of Jacques to the present 
day- They differ in nothing but the length of the cutting edge. 

Fig. 2. represents the knife successfully used by Mr. 
Thomas- Blizard of the London Hospital. Its beak is intro- 
duced after the first incision by the side of the left fore-finger 
fclongithe groove of the staff, and having fairly entered the ca* 
yhy 6i the bladder, the operator allows the beak to quit the. 
I^cpove^^ and dilates in a direction a little obliquely downwards 
la. the act oi withdrawing it. It differs from the former 
In not acting as it enters. We conceive however, that the 
Btraight. blade is scarcely equal to perform a dilatation of sufE- 
rient extent in a single movement, and that the greater extent 
of a convex edge would ensure to it a greater facility and com-^ 
mand. The beak it must be observed is set off from the line 
of the instrument, and the extremity of the blade is blunt for 
the space of an inoh. This enables it more easily to quit the 
groove, and providas against the danger of wounding the 
bladder. 

Professor Thoriison states the usual objections to the gorget, 
and that they are not speculative, requires no proof more conclu- 
sive than that they are universally admitted. The danger in Mr.- 
Cheselden's operation was not from force employed to introduce 
his instrument, for this it did not require; nor from'the danger 
of its slipping, for this could hardly happen where no force was 
exerted; nor from the uncertainty which attends the use of the 
gorget, that the size of the wound will be insufficient for the re- 
moval of the stone, for the size of the one could be adapted 
to that of the other; but from the possibility of wounding the 
rectum, especially if much dilated, since his incision was di- 
rected towards it. Hence Dr. Thomson proposes to introduce a 
straight staff into the groove of the curved staff, and push it into 
the bladder. 

*' The curved staff is then to be withdrawn, and the surgeon loyin«» 
hold of the handle of the straightstaff with his loft hand, and turning the 
groove upwards and a little outwards, presses the back of it downwards 
towards the right tuber ischii, and holds it steadily in that position. 

The 
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The point of a straight backed seal per being now introduced into the 
groove of the staff, with its cutting edge inclined upwards and a little 
outwards, is to be pushed gently forwards into the bladder.' The size of 
the scalpel need only be such as will make a, wound in the prostate 
gland and neck of the bladder, sufficiently large to admit the fore* 
linger of the left hand. The scalpel being removed, this finger is ta 
be introduced into the bladder through the wound which has beeri 
made, and the staff may then be withdrawn. With the finger the sur-' 
geon endeavours to ascertain the- size and Bittiatfon of thfe^ stone. If 
after this examination he judges the incision in the neck of the bladder' 
to be too small for the easy extraction of the stone, he next introduce* 
into the bladder a straight probe.pointed bistoury, with its side elosc' 
to the forepart of his finger, and its cutting^dge upwards. By turn^ 
ing this edge to\Vards * the leftside, and by keeping. the point, of bi» 
iinger always beyond the point of the bistoury, he may safely divide 
in the direction of the first incision, as much of the prostate gland 
and neck of the bladder as he shall deem necessary." 
f If the stone be very large and the rectum not over dilated, the 
incision may be made outwards and downwards. Dr. Thomson 
appears to rest upcm the advantage of regulating the action of the 
knife by that of the finger, and for the reasons before assigned, 
we esteem the use of the finger previous to making the incision 
as vt'ell as in the act of making it, the greatest advantage whic.h 
tbe knife commands. With regard to the direction of the in- 
cision, this we think, should in all casesbe obliquely downwards ; 
because if made with' sufficient obliquity, the rectum is always 
secure from injury ; because the wound of ^he perineum in this 
affords a larger diameter than in the reverse direction; and lastly, 
because, as we have before said, it gives greater security to the 
artery, and greater latitude for dilatation if that should be neces- 
sary. Further, if the wound be made upwards, a small and 
xri^oveable calculus will lie so much below the forceps as not to 
be seized without difficulty, and a stone of any size will hitch 
against the ramus pubis, and effectually foil the efforts at ex- 
traction. 

We do not mean to express a decided opinion ia favour 
^f any particular form of Lithotome. Tne objections to 
the gorget are well known, and we will add, well founded,. ., But 
to the knife objections exist, which if this instrument should 
come into general use, will speedily decide the question. It 
displays too much the power of the anatomist not to expose most 
fearfully the weakness of the meclianic. Hence thfere will be^ 
and naturally, a backwardness to employ it. Though it was 
handled most skilfully near a century ago, it is still Si/eat, ani 
will be so acknowledged. We have ventured to prefer, not 
' .2 * without 
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withottt experience upon the living body, the gorget of Mr. 
Cooper J and the knife of Mr. Gibson, expresses mo^t exactly 
(Our ideas of what the stone knife should be. 

It is customary in cases where much division of opinion exists^ 
to determine the claim to preference by the ordeal of experience. 
In the present qaaestion a recurrence to this test -^will lead us to 
no satisfactory conclusion. It will teach us not so much the 
unfitness of any one instrument as the fitness of all. Mr. Hun-r 
ter ifitbe confidence of his skilly demanded only a knife and 

J robe to traverse tfee v^tst labyrinth of the living body. What 
as been dcmio we know^ and it is enough to prove beyond all 
eontrovcrsy, the fotility of attempting to set bounds to what may 
fee. The success of James, and of every original operator since 
bis time, (if bf such a name we may dignify the contriver of 
im instTumenl) establishes incontestibly> that lithotomy may 
be performed with the most complicated, and the most 
simple litfaotonie, the roughest and themO^t polished steel. Bui 
kow much I^ us 'ask, has the since enormous expenditure of me- 
cfhanical contrivance advanced the number of our tures over 
ifcose of Cheselden ? What real improvement has been contri- 
buted by the art of the surgeon ? for the cutler we provide an ho- 
nourable exception. On the contrary it cannot be denied, that 
the casualties which have since attended the operation in thft; 
bands of most responsible and experienced surgeons, have 
been such and so frequent as seemed imperiously to call for an 
alteration in the crreunistances of its performance 5 and yet who 
could have the effrontery to impute to an hospital surgeon the 
disgrace of laying open thp rectum, or dividing the pudic artery. 
Surdy no one ! The instruments, and they atone, were in fault. 
We do not withhold our Homage to new inventions (ibr God knows 
they a,re rar»e,) nor do we join in the hierarchical cry of ** Down 
with innovation/* the establishment is in danger; on the con- 
trary, wettrc sticklers for the public spirit of every projector who 
runs the risk of offending his reviewer : but sure we are, that so 
much depends upon men and so little upon their weapons, that 
the same accidents will recur, and the same evasions be resorted 
to, so long as stones are formed anti surgery is practised. In 
short, we agree entirely xvith M. Louis, Une operation ne pent 
pas aire utiiqu^ment asBuj8ttie a la mfecanique d*un instrument, 
tnais Vhabiletfht les iumiires de Voperateur enferoht toujours 
'i& principal surete. ' 

We have heard it regretted that Dr. Thomson, for whose ex- 
tenBiye and profound erudition in the literature of his profes- 
sion wt deshre to express our unfeigned respect, should content 

himself 
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The point of a straight backed scalpel lacing now introducepl into the 
groove of the stAff, with its cutting edge inclined upxvards and a little 
outvVards, is to be pushed gently forwards into the bladder. The size of 
the licalpel need only be such as will make a wound in the piostate 
gland and neck of the bladder, sufficiently large to admit the fore- 
finger of the left hand. The scalpel being removed, this finger is to 
be introduced into the bladder through the wound which h/is been 
made, and the staff may then be withdrawn. With the finger the sur- 
geon endeavours to ascertain the size and 'situation of the stone. If 
after this examination he judges the incision in the neck of the bladder 
to be too .small for the easy extraction of the stone, be next introduces 
into the bladder a straight probe-pointed bistoury, with its side cIos# 
lo the forepart of his finger, and its cutting edge upwards. By turn- 
ing this edge towards the left side, and by keeping the point of bis 
linger always beyond the point of the bistoury, he may safely divide 
in the direction of the first incision, as much of the prostate gland 
and neck of tl^e bladder as he shall deem necessary." 

If the stone be very large and the rectum not over dilated, the 
incision may be made outwards and downwards. Dr. Thomson 
appears to rest upon the advantage of regulating the action of the 
knife by that of the finger, and for the reasons before assigned, 
we esteem the use of the finger previous to making the incisiou 
as well as in the act of making it, the greatest advantage which 
tlie knife commands. With regard Lo the direction of the in- 
cision, this we think, should in all casesbe obliquely dowmvards ; 
because if made with sufficient obliquity, the rectum is always 
secure from injury ; because the wound of the perineum in this 
affords a larger diameter than in the reverse direction; and lastly, 
because, as we have before said, it gives greater security to the 
artery, and greater latitude for dilatation if that should be neces- 
sary. Further, if the wound be made upwards, a small and 
moveable qalculus will lie so much below the forceps as not lo 
be seized without difficultv* and a stone of anv size will hitch 
agalns* the ramus pubis, and effectually foil the efforts at ex- 
traction. 

We do not mean to ex()ress a deciclcd opinion in favour 
of any particular form of Lithotome. The objections to 
the gorget are well known, and we will add, well founded. But 
to the knife objections exist, which if this instrument should 
come into general use, will speedily decide the question. It 
displays too much the power of the anatomist not to expose most 
fearfully the weakness of the mechanic. Hence there will be, 
and naturally, a backwardness to employ it. Though it was 
handled most skilfully near a century ago, it is still difeat^ and 
will be so acknowledged. We have ventured to prefer, not 
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ulrtthottt experience upon the living body, the gorget of Mr. 
Cooper ; and the knue of Mr. Gibson, expresses most exactly 
our ideas of what the stone knife should be. 

It is customary in cases where much division of opinion exists^ 
to determine the claim to preference by the ordeal of experience. 
Id the present question a recurrence to this test will lead us to 
no satisfactory conclusion. It wilt teach us not so much the 
tmfitness of any one instrument as the fitness of alL Mr. Hun* 
k»r in the oonfi(Uncedf his sktll^ demanded only a knife and 

Eobe to traverse the vast labyrinth of the living body. What 
s been done we know^ and it is enough to prove beyond all 
TDontroversy, the futility of attempting to set bounds to what may 
be. . The success of James, and of every original operator since 
his time, (if by such a name we may a?^nify the contriver of 
m instrument) establishes incontestibly, that lithotomy may 
be performed with the most complicated, and the most 
simple lithotomee the roughest and the most polished steel. But 
how much let us ask, has the since enormous expenditure of me- 
chanical contrivance advanced the number of our cures over 
thoseof Cheselden? What real improvement has been contri- 
buted by the art of the surgeon ? F*or the aitler we provide an ho- 
nourable exception. On the contrary it cannot be^ denied, that 
the casualties w;hich have since attended the operation in the 
hands of most responsible and experienced surgeons, have 
been such and so frequent as seemed imperiously to call for an. 
alteration in the circumstances of its performance; arid yet wha 
could have the effrontery to Impute to an hospital surgeon the 
disgrace of laying open the rectum, or dividing the pudic artery* 
Surety no one ! The instruments, and they alone, were in fault. 
We do not withhold our homage to new inventions (for Grod knows 
they are rare,) nor do we join in the hierarchical cry of ** Down 
with innovation,"' the establishment is in danger; on the con- 
trary, we are sticklers for the public spirit of t very projector who 
runs the risk of offending his reviewer: but sure we are, that so 
much depends ttpon men and so little upon their weapons, that 
the same accidents will recur, and the saiiie evasions be resorted 
to, so long as stones are formed and surgery is practised. In 
ihort, we agree entirely with M Loui^, Une operation ne peut 
pas dtre uniquemeht assnjdttie a la mecanique d'un instrument, 
fnais VhahiletB et les lumiires de r<yperateur enferont tmijours 
hf principal sHreti. 

We have heard it regretted that Dr. Thomson, for whose ex- 
tensive and profound erudition in the literature of his profes- 
sion we desire to express out unfeigned res|)ect, should content 

himself 
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himself with the reputation of an editor; that he should notra- 
s ther resign to a pupil the credit of a publication in its nature so 
little calculated to advance his own. That it is so, the professor 
peems to be well aware in the selection of his admirable mbtto : 
^' Creer des moyens operatoires nouveaux, c'est sonvent plus 
ajoutera sa gloire qu'aux progres de la chirurgiej en ressusciter 
d'anciens, c'est au contraire iaire peu pour soi, ct beaucoup pour 
Tart*." 

But indeed, when we consider how many novelties of the 
present day turn out to have been the novelties of days long past, 
we cannot but acknowledge our gratitude to those disinterested 
inquirers, who prefer to an ostentatious display of their own ^xt-* 
tensions, the merits of their ancestors, and the glory of their 
art. We know too well the talents and opportunities of Dr. 
Thomson, the ardour which he has himself displayed, and with 
which he has inspired others in the prosecution of his labours as 
a tea(s;J[ier, to entertain a doubt of the sufficiency of his future 
claim, and that at no distant period, to t|pie particular respect 
and gratitude of the medical profession. In the mean time, his 
knowledge will ensure our confidence^ and his motives our 
applause* f 

Art. VII.J^ Letter to the Commismners of Military Inquiry , 
tontcdfiing Animadversums qh some parts of their Jifth Report, 
and an Exaniinatitm of the Principles on which the Medical 
Department of Armies ought to be formed. By Edward 
Nathaniel Bancroft, M. D, 8vo. 3s. 

A Letter to tlie Commissioners of Military hiquiry, in reply 
to Dr. E. N. Bancroft. By James McGregor, M. D. 8vo, 

^s. London, Murray, 180.8. 

•«• 

IT is curious to observe how partial is the iaterekt excited by the 
greater number of human events, and how trifling a distance 
they penetrate into the bosom of society ffbm the pomt whence 
they radiate. A new doctrine will awaken the slumbering activity 
of the medical profession, and be wholly unknow*n to the rest of 
the world. The barristers of the metropolis may be talking of the 
' eloquence of one of their rising colleagues whose name would 
sound strange out of the pale of their profession. A vehement 
discussion may occupy the theological world, while the subject 
of the dispute and the names of the disputants maybe unknown 
to many a village curate. It is probable therefore that not a 
fi^w of our medical readers have be^n so thoroughly occupied 
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by the active or the speculative employments of their profession, 
in visiting their patients, iraming theii* hypotheses, and writing 
their prescriptions, that they have never heard of the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry, cannot conceive any possible rela- 
tion between such personages ant! physic, and will be surprised 
to see the publications at the he^d of this article, introduced 
into a Medical Review, 

A certain iiumhtr of men under the name of eommissioners, 
were appointed hy government to examine the state of .the army, 
to report its imperfections, and to propose such remedies as ap- 
peared proper. Among the other objects of their attention, 
the cohimissioners sci utinized, censured, and proposed to correct 
the medical arrangement of -the army. Some of those cen- 
sures and propoi^als have given rise to the Letter of Dr. Ban- 
croft and the Reply of Dr. McGregor. The subjects of these 
censures, propasals, leLiers,'and replies, although less connect- 
ed with medicine ihan a dissertation on fever, yet can be pro- 
perly discussed only by medical men, and properly reviewed 
only by medical reviewers. This is our apology for noticing 
these publications. 

The commissioners in giving advice about the medical ar- 
rangements of the" army were acting as counsellors, on a subject 
in which their knowledge was scanty. The chances of bad adT 
vice were therefore considerable. Tomakeup^for iherrwaat- 
of information they proceeded to read medical books :and exa- 
mine medical men. Here the chances of error were almost as great 
as those of truth. The watering places of thid island abound witha 
<iftrtain description of men who are very curious and somewhat 
sickly, and who study medicine for want of abetter occupation: 
by reading Buchanand torturing the physician during his morn- 
ing, visit with a multilude of troublesome questions, they are en- 
abled to talk aonscnse, and become very vain of their medical 
acquirements. With regard to medical knowledge, the com- 
missioners and these accomplished gentlemen stand in the same 
relation, Qf all counsellors half-informed ones are the worst. 
Jf they seek informaiion from others they are liable to be de- 
ceived. Nolhing is more easy than to make an erroneous opin-. 
ion very clear and satisfactory to an ignorant person. The farm- 
ers of ^ssex sow by the broad cast — of Noribik by the drill — 
those of Yorkshire plough with six horses, those of East Lo- 
thian with two. Each abuses the practice which he does, not 
follow, and each is able to convince an uninformed inquirer that 
his own is ihexvisest. 

The controversy contained in the above mentioned pamphlets 
relates chiefly vo twp topics of adviQe, to preferring army sui"- 
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geons to regular physicians for places of high medical responsi- 
bility in the army, and to the discontinuance of general hospi- 
tals. The commissioners prefer army surgeons, 1st, because mea 
who have passed through" all the gradations of medical rank must 
be best acquainted with army diseases ; Sdly, because surgeons 
who have been educated to all branches of the profession are more 
skilful thai! physicians who have been educated only to a part; 
and, 3dly, because the physician who was once an hospital mate 
must be welj acquainted with the tricks and deceptions of the 
soldiers, and thus be more able to distinguish the realNfrom the 
-feigned invalid. 

The first and last of this trio of reasons hardly require notice.* 
The slight difference which exists betweien the diseases of a camp 
and a city, would scarcely be felt as a difficulty and would 
icertainly be soon overcome by any well informed practitioner. 
The only reason which demands examination is that which puts 
the education of a surgeon above that of a physician. The 
commissioners are not aware of the kind of men they have .ele- 
vated so high. The surgeons will be disposed to stare with asto- 
nishment a,t their unexpected importance. 

A raw lad, fresh from the country, comes up to I^ondon to 
finish his education by attending our lectures and hospitals. 
This accomplished youth beside the art of rolling a pill and la- 
belling a phial, can draw teeth, and dress a blister. He 
arrives in London, calls on the lecturer to whom his master has 
given him a letter, and takes his ticket, promises industry, 
makes his bow and retires, . He is to spend only six months in 
our expensive metropolis. Time flies swiftly. Studious habits 
are acquired slowly. Christmas is come, and half the allotted ' 

f)eriod wasted in the multifarious occupations of procuring his 
odgings^ uncording his boxes, putting his clothes in the draw- 
ers, arranging his books neatly on the shelves, and as he calls it 
'^getting settled." He must attend the lectures on medicine,* ma- 
teria medica, chemistry, midwifery, anatomy and surgery. 
He must dissect, attend the demonstrations, run round the hos- 
pital at the heels of the surgeon, and be very assiduous in the 
general squeeze to get a peep at the patient. He must more- 
over see all the operations, copy the scrawled, unintelligible, 
and often inaccurate notes of his lectures, and read some of the 
most concise books on the subjects of his studies. Even his 
nights are sometimes disturbed by the loud knocks of the porter 
calling him to a labour. The multiplicity of his studies dissi- 
pates, his attention, and what his mind receives one hour is 
washed away the next, 
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Month after month rolls on ; the winter is past and gone : if 
he has spent it with industry, he has heard much, understood 
little, remembered less, been bewildered by a crowd of objects^ 
and just begins to see through the darknei»i which enveloped 
him : if, on the contrary, he has frittered it away in idleness, 
which is most commonly the case, he has lost the little inform^ 
tion, and the many steady habits which he brought from his 
master's house; he has learned to wear a fashionable coat, high- 
heeled boots, and a pig-tail ; he presents himself at the College, 
with an empty head and a palpitating heart, passed, to the asto- 
nishment of his companions, enters the army, and undertakes 
the preservation of the lives of hundreds. The service is not 
the school where ignorance or indolence is corrected. His me- 
dicallibrary must necessari^ be small, because that which'be- 
longs to a soldier must be at once portable and cheap. He 
joins his regiment and becondes intimate with his comrades. 
The habits of the army are inimical to study and reflection. 
Sloth is contagious. He cannot sit down to read, or as he 
would phrase it, to fag. \{ he does, his tent or his barrack-room 
Is invaded by his boisterous companions. The morning passes^ 
away in lounging, the afternoon and evening are spent m the 
mess-room, ancTthe day closes with riot and debauchery. Indo- 
lence thus undermines his activity, his patients are neglected 
because he loses those regular and reflecting habits which are 
necessary to make the practical duties or his profession interest- 
ing, ana what his studies left imperfect his opportunities for 
observation fail to supply. Such are the men whom, for a 
minute and scientific knowledge of their profession, the com- 
missioners have preferred to those who have grown up in the 
solitude, the stillness, the studious habits, the methoaical ob- 
servation, the Scientific pursuits, atfd the v^st libraries of an uni- 
versity. If the commissioners were medical men as wc are, 
knew the state of medical knowledge in the service as we 
do, and could view the subject with impartiality as we can, they 
would be as deeply sensible as ourselves of the gross error which 
they have conimitted. Because surgeons usually enter the army 
witn very imperfect knowledge, because during th^ir eontinu- 
^nce in the service they are not likely to augment it much^ be- 
cause^ the regular physician generally speaking cirrics to the 
l)ed-side a much larger stock of the colkcted knowledge of the 
profession, because out of ten cases of disease no^ more than 
one requires the aid of surgery, and, because the ihtr9d«ction 
of men of learning in their profession is likely to dimi'msh the 
ipuersd ignorance of the medical ofEcers of the ftfmy, wx ^re 
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clearly of opinion not only that the appointment of regular 
physicians ought to be continued, but that they ought to be in- 
troduced into the service in much larger numbers than they 
have been. 

Our limits will not permit us to go into the question of the 
utility of general hospitals. We have no satisfactory data upon 
which to form an opinion, nor are the commissioners in thi:^ 
respect better supplied than ourselves. They find that on the Con- 
tinent, and during the years 1794 and 1795, the mortality of the 
general was greater than that of the regimental hospitals, and 
this superior mortality is referred to something peculiarly de- 
structive in the constitution of a general hospital, and not to a 
hundred other causes to which it may as well be attributed. 
The mortality in the clinical is always greater than that in the 
common wards of our hospitals. No one however, would at- 
tributt; this to any thing pernicious either in the air or in the 
treatment of these wards, but to the fact that they purposely 
receive the worst cases. In this part of their labours the commis- 
sioners have been particularly rash, because they have proceeded 
on information particularly unsatisfactory. There are Some 
situations^ as where an army is obliged to make very frequent 
and very rapid movements, in which it seems to iis that a 
general hospital is indispensable. We are quite willing to allow 
that the errors which we have ^een pointing out arose wholly 
from ignorance, and that the commissioners have acted no 
wiser because they knew no better ; that in searching for the 
information which they wanted they might have drawn it from 
clearer sources than the publications of Dr. Jackson. 

At the commencement of Lord St. Vincent's administration 
w^hich, beside its other high merits, v/as marked by an active 
hostility to every thing in the shape of laziness and dishonesty — 
at the commencement of this^ administration every part of the 
navy was overrun with abuses, and the hospitals among the 
rest. The superior surgeons were careless, the inferior ignorant, 
and the menials thievish. Atrocious examples were discovered 
of the sick being neglected and the government plundered. In 
consequence of this disclosure of abuses^ his lordship instituted 
a rigid inspection of all the naval hospitals of the kingdom, 
and, as he was aware that the efficacy of the. scrutiny almost 
wholly depended on the skill and activity of the person entrusted 
with the office, he selected Dr. Baird, a man distinguished 
from his medical brethren in the service by his extensive pro- 
fessional knowledge, and particularly remarkable for an unfa- 
tiguing activity of mind, which rendered him pecpliarly adapted 
to the situation for which he was chosen. The effects which.. 
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might have been expected from the measures of so vigilant a 
ruler, and the labours of so active an inspector followed in a 
considerable degree ; parsimony from the profuse, attention 
from the careless, activity from the indolent, and abuse from 
the interested^ If Dr. B. had continued unmolested in his ex- 
ertions, it is impossible to say to what a degree the system would, 
have been cleared of the foul weeds of ignorance, extravagance, 
indolence, and peculation. The commissioners would have 
done well to have studied the regulations of Lord St. Vincent 
and the reports of Dr. Balrd, rather than the lucubrations of 
Dr. Jackson. They should have taken a leaf from the volumes 
of experience, and have asked advice from those who had gone 
before them in a single career. The prudent traveller before he 
visits an unknown country, studies writers wlio have explored 
it before him. 

Our limits compel us to take leave of the commissioners, 
who, we hope, will learn from their past errors future circum- 
spection. As we are not likely to have a better opportunity 
we take the present one, of saying that the medical concerns 
of the navy demand the serious attention of government. The 
management of this department resides almost wholly in the 
hands of one man, from whom, in proportion to the respon- 
sibility of his situation we have a right to expect ability and 
knowledge. — Let government look to it seriously. 

We are not acquainted with the character of Dr. Harness, 
but from the importance of his office and the wisdom of our 
rulers, we are naturally led to gonjecture, that he h^s been bred 
in universities, and practised in hospitals, and that his mind 
has been trained by sqience and matured by observation. 



Art.VIII. Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the Human Eye. 
By Jame^ Wardrop, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Societies, and one of the. 
Surgeons of the Public Dispensary of Edinburgh, Edin. Con-, 
stable and Co. London, Murray, ll. 4s. pp. 159. 1808. 

THE pathological doctrines of ^ichat are likely to produce 
a considerable effect on the future investigations aMd opinions 
ofEnglish surgeons. The principles of the French physiologist are 
thus opened in the commencement of his Anatomic Generale. 

Every animal is an assemblage of different organs, each exe- 
cuting a function. The organs are particular machines, in- 
cluded in the general machine or individual. These particirfat 
machines are themselves composed of several textures, which 
differ in nature, and constitute the elements of these organs. 
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Chemistry has its Bitnple bodies, such as caloric, light, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, carbon, a^ot, phosphorus, &c. forming by the 
different combinations of which they are susceptible, compound 
bodies. In the ^same way anatomy has its simple textures, 
which by their combinations form the organs. These textures 
are the cellular, the nervous of animal life, which consists of 
the nerves, of the senses, sCnd voluntary motion, the nervous of 
organic life, which consists of the nei'ves not employed in the 
senses or voluntary motion, the arterial, the venous, the exha- 
lent, that of the absorbents and their glands, the osseous, the 
medullary, the cartilaginous, the fibrous, the fibro-cartilaginous, 
theiBuscularof animal life, or the voluntary muscular, the mus- 
cular of organic life, or the involuntary muscular, the mucous, 
the synovial, the glandular, that of the cutis, that of the epi- ' 
dermis, and that of the hair. These are the true organic elements 
of the body. In whatever way they are disposed their nature is 
constantly the same; as in chemistry, the simple bodies never vary, 
whatever may be the compositions which they concur to form. 
These are the organic elements of man. In giving to each system 
a different organic arrangement, nature also endues it with dif-. 
ferent properties, as sensibility to the nerves and contractility 
to the muscles. 

Much has been said of the proper life of each organ, which b 
nothing more ithan the particular, character distinguishing 
the assemblage of the vital properties of one organ from the as- ^ 
semblage of tht; vital properties of another organ. Before these 
properties had been analysed with vigour, it was obviously im- 
possible to form a^precise idea of this proper life ; but as organs 
are composed of simple textures differing from one another, it is ^ 
evident that the idea of proper life can only be applied to these 
simple textures, and not to the organs themselves. ' 

Thus the stomach is composed of various textures, the serous, 
the organic muscular, the mucous, the arterial, the venous, &c. 
If you attempt to describe, in a general way, the propei* life of 
the stomach, it will be obviously^ impossible to form a precise 
and rigorous idea. 1 he mucous surface is so different from 
the serous, both from the muscular, that to associate them in 
pne common consideration is to confound all. When we study 
a function, we must consider in a general way the compound 
prgan which performs it, but when we wish to know the pro- 
perties and the life of this organ, we must absolutely decoirf- 
pose it. 

* These considerations brinajus to important consequences rela- 
tive to diseases which are local, fcSr those, which like the greater 
^wn^ber of fevers attack almpst at the same time the whole body, 
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cannot be much illuminated by the anatomy of systems. Since 
diseases are only altei^tions of the 'Vi^al properties^ and as each 
texture differs from others, in its,; properties, it is evident that 
it must differ also in its diseases. In every organ composed of 
different tei^res^ one inay be diseased vi^hilst the others rcr- 
main unaifected. This is what happens in the greater number 
of case8^ Nothing is moraxare than diseases of the cerebral 
pulp J nothing niore common than inflammation of the arach- 
noid coat which envelopes it. Most commonly one mem-r* 
brane only is diseased in the eye, the others preserving their or- 
dinary mode of vitality. 

In spasms or paralysis of the muscles of the larynx/ the 
mucous surface remains untouched, and on the contrary the 
muscles enjoy their ordinaiy functions in catarrhal affections of 
this surface, &c. 8cc. I believe that the more we observe diseases, 
and open dead bodies, the more we shall be convinced of the 
necessity of considering local diseases not with regard to ];he 
compound organs which they scarcely ever attack throughout, but 
with regard to their different textures, which are almost always 
aifected individually, . 4 

When diseases are sympathetic they follow the same laws 
as when they arise ' from a direct cause. When in the sto- 
jaiach the muscular fibr^ contract from th^ inflviQX^ce of an* 
other organ and produce vomiting, these fibres alone have re- 
ceived the influence which extends neither to the serous nor to 
the mucous surfaces, which if affected, would 4><^ the seat of 
> sympathetic exhalation or secrerion. I might collect a crowd 
of other examples to prove that it never is suoji or such an organ 
which smpathi«es throughout, but only such or such a texture 
in these organs. Let us see what happens in the concomitant 
fevers of the different phlegmasiae. Those of the mucous are 
commonly very trifling, those of the serous always intensie, 
those of the cutaneous have the particular character of appear* 
ing some days before the eruption. If you run over attentively 
those which accompany the inflammation- of all the systems, 
you will find as many differfinces as there are different characters 
in the systems: 

We n»ust not exaggerate however this independance. la 
many chronic diseases all the parts of the same organ alter by 
degrees, and on opening the body the whole of the organ ap- 
.fiears affected, although one only of its textures was originally 
diseased. iSince each organized texture has a particular uni- 
form disposition, since, whatever may be its situation it has 
. the same structure and the same properties, it is evidetiftbat its 
diseases ought to be throughcjt the same. The serous texture 
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belongs to the brain in the arachnoid coat, to the lungs in the 
.pleura, to the heart in the pericardium, td the tirte^un^s in the 
peritoneum. In ail it is inflamed in the same manner ;Mndll it 
^s subject to dropsies. .Whatever may be th^ organ included in 
the mucous texlure its diseases bear in general the same cha- 
racter* 

In this way Bicbat broaches his peculiar pathological principles. 
In the present wotk the aathot professes to employ these principles 
in investigating the diseases to which the eye is 6ubje^cted and 
to examitie the morbid alterations in structure, npt of the organ 
in the gross, but of the textures in particular. This plan gives 
. rise to much division and arransrerhent of subject;, and by aug- 
menting the variety of the disqufsiticvns increases the bulk of the 

* work* Thus the volume which lie^ before us treats only of the 
diseases of th(i corned; whilst (hose of thf? iris, the humours, the 
retina, the choroid aftd sel^rotic doats, the conjunctiva, the cel- 
Tular membrane,* the tarsi, the palpebraa, the lachrymal gland", 
the lachrymal caruncle, remain to be discu^s^d in future trea- 
tises. 

The transparent cornea consists of three distinct parts. Its 

, external surface is formed by a portion of the tunica conjunc- 

. tiva ; its internal by a portion of thenncmbrane, which envelopes 

tlie aqueous humour } its intermediate substance consists of cellu- 

• lar lamellae, filled by a colourless and transparent.fluid. The cor- 
nea, although it is peculiar in its form and s^pearance, consists in 
a considerable degree, of conrponcnt parts sitnrlar to tho§e 
which are found in other parts of the body. Thus the tunica 
conjunctiva possesses the properties of a mucous membrane, and 
Ihe tunic of the aqueous humour those of a sei*o«s rtiembrane. 

' These two membranes not only enjoy the properHcs but arf sub- 
ject to the diseases of the membranous class, to which they be- 
long. The cornea therefore is subject ori its ejctcrnal surface 
to^ the diseases of mucous, and on its interhal to the diseases oi 

. terous membranes, besides other affections peculiar to the cornea 

. itself. 

Mr. Wardrop begins his morbid cklineations with a descrip- 

. f ion of inflammation: Although inflanjmation sometimes spreads 

: throughout aU the textw^es w^bich compose the cornea, yet some- 
times it is confined to one. This affection therefore, is divided 
by our author, into that ot the conjunctl-va of the cornea, that 
of the proper substance of the cornea, and that of the internal 

' membrane of the cornea. The following is the description 
of inilammation, as it appears in the conjunctiva of the cor-» 
nea. 
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'^ It is by 116 means unasual to observe, in those who hare had long 

or repeated attacks of inflammation of the conjunctiva covering the 

sclerotic coat, that a considerable degree of obscurity and vascularitj 

extends from it over the cornea. This took place in many of our 

troops wlio suffered from ophthalmia in Egypt, and who have, since < 

their return home, been sjibject to frequent inflammatory attacks m. 

their eyes. Many cases have also occurred where the same effect was 

produced by the ophthalmia which has been so frequent' among the 

troops in this country. Tlie obscurity of the cornea, in the cases to 

which I allude, appeared to be confined to the external surface. Red 

vessels became ramified npon its surface, and they were much more 

numerous in proportion tq the degree of opacity, than they ever are 

in the speck of the.cornea. '^ J have observed, in a variety of eases of 

ophthalmia in this country, ' where the conjunctiva covering the scle. 

rotic coat was attacked with inflammation, that red vessels brahched 

out from a particular pol^ion of the affectML part, and ^[tended a 

little way over the edge of the coram ; btrt tMse vessels generally 

disappeared when the mire violent inflammatory syniptoms were re. 

moved. In all these cases, however, 'the*iiMammaetioa commenced 

and extended from the conjnne^va, covering the white of the eye, to 

that part of it which covers the cornea. But in otl^c instances, the 

inflamtnation first Appears in the conjunctiva, covering the cornea, 

and is almost entirely confined to it alone. ' When this takes place, 

it very much resemble a speck on a superficial examination, but the 

commencement,' progress, and final termination of these two diseases 

are very different. IMammation of the conjunctiva of the cornea be- 

%\n% at the circiamference| and gradually extends from this over the 

surface of the cornea, wRftPpas a speck commonly commences at the 

centre of the cornea, or at i#9ie dis^nce from its circumference, and 

extends in. every directiott^^Seom that point. In the inflamQialH>n of 

the conjunctiva covering the' cornea, the opaque part becomes ele. 

vated above the natural surface of the cornea, and is highly vascular ; 

whereas, in speokj the form of the cornea remains unaltered , and 

although (ine or more vascular trunks advance to the speck, yet the 

distribution of their branches becomes in general imperceptible. 

^^ Inflammation of the conjunctiva of thii cornea 4nay also be mis. 
taken fdi" ^ pustule of that membrane ; /or in the latter disease, the 
conjunctiva adjacent to the pustule is" sometimes distinctly vafcular, 
and eJevatdl above its natural surfiE^ce. But if the. progress of the 
two affections be attentively observed, tlVe^.will be ftund to be dif. 
ferent ; for a pustqfe of the cornea, like a sffi^ck, •l>egins at one poiQt^ 
extends from it as a centre, and most frequently terminates ia aq 
mlcer, 

** The most remarkable -symptom of inflammation of the external ce^ 
Bering of the cornea, is the appearance of aa elevated and whitish co- 
loured spot or streak, in some point, near the union of the cornea 
with the sclerotic toat, acqompaaicd by a greater or less degree of in« 
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llammatioQ of the adjacent conjunctiva. The blood .ressds in tha 
inflamed part are of a bright scarlet colour, run in a straight direc^ 
tion^ and are more numerous towards the diseased spot, some of 
them being ramified through it. This opaque spot gradually extends 
across the cornea, acquirii^, as it proceeds/ an oolong form with a 
rounded obtuse point. It continues elevated above ithe natural sur« 
face, is distinctly defined, and remains nearly of the same breadth 
'|ill it reaches the centre of the cornea* If it passes beyond this, it 
become^ broader, and the breadth increases as it extends, but I have 
never, in any iavtance, observed it pass as^far as the opposite edge of 
the cornea. The degree of vascularity also increases in propbrtioa 
as this spot becomes larger ; and if a magnifying glass be used, th« 
whole of the diseased part will be seen crowded with red vessels. 

^^ When' the inflanmatory symptoms jibate, and the progress of tho 
complaint is checked, the vessels distributed on the diseased portioa 
•r'cdnjundivft acquire a purplish cojour, gradually, diminish both, 
in Biz«Aiidin nunijier ju^d run in a tortu<i^)s direction ; the elevation 
of the membrane slibsKfe, a|4« if th^ inflammation has neither bcea 
very violent, iMv. of long ^bration, its i||^nsparency ' is completely 
restored. Biit this {SrH^alwaj^S the waj^iawhich it terminates, as a 
degree of obscurity S99tetimes remains after all the inflammatory 
symptoms and appearances of vascularity have abated. In other inw 
stances there is both a slight degree of obscuriitiL|^ and some red ves. 
sels. In one case, ^here the acconqpanying mflammation was very , 
violent^ the diseased portion of conjunctiva separated completely from 
the subjacent cornea, came off in the -form of an- opaque slough, 
leaving a slight degree of obscurity in that j^t of the cornea over 
M^hich it was situi^ted. ** ^ ^ 

** After the eye has been once affect^ with *4n disease, it is very 
liable to si^bsequent attacks^^ and jSough* th^ cornea regains its 
ttranepUitency^ and the red vessels disag^ur, yet every fresh inflam- 
mation iar more obstinate than the formek^ ' a larger portion of the con« 
junctiva becomes inflamed, and civen after the iuflammatory symptoms 
disappear, the conjunctiva remains interwove* with varicose vessels, 
flaccid and opaque having the appearance of a new formed membraiic, 
-«* Most of the cases of this disease which I have- had an opportunity 
of observing,>^were in ^ildren. In one instance, however, it oc^ 
curred in a lady nin^lecn J#ars old. I have seen another very re- 
markable example of this l&ease in a strong healthy man, about 
thirty-five ycarjj of age, unjler the care of Mr. Johnson, surgeon at 
Kirdaldy. Itt this iittl9l»ce it was accompanied with very violent 
inflammatory symptonis at its commencement ; and although the whola 
pf the corneal substance had become cloudy, from the oOmm^ncc. 
ment of the disease, yet the patient himself, by examinhig daily his 
eye at tL glass, gave a very accurate ac^eount of the progress of tho 
opacity of the conjunctiva coveVing the cornea, and describe it as 
beginning at tlie edge of the cornea, s^nd extending gradually ta a 
Mttle nay past its centre. When I saw him., aU the Inflammatory 
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syQiptpms had disappeared, th^. substance of the coiHea had'regainccl 
its traiisparency^ ^.lui <he affected portion of the corneal conjunctiva 
reipaiQ<4 thickened, of a brownish colour, and interwoven with 
blood vessels, the trunks of which. were formed into a cluster^ at^the 
union of th^ cornea with th^ sclerotic coaf." 

This will give a fair idea of Mr. Wardrop*& powers W verbaV 
delineatiou. He aftervvards proceeds t« describe the inflamina- 
tionof the other text4res of the cornea, «nd in the sx^bscqu^nk 
chapters i^Frates the phe{)f>nwn^ of the. ptervgmi^L of the cor« 
Ilea diseased by fteshy ex<?iresceli€fs, by abscesses, by MlQefs,V>y 
foreign adhering bodies, by ossific^tkMir b<y speek^ by st^sipby^ 
loma, by alterations of iormi andby cfiuskins of- blood l>el\!Moei» 
th^ laminae of the corn^^- 6r into Ihe- ii^tenoF chaoiber •£ -the 
eye-ball. \ ' ' ^ 

Mr. Wa5'drop*s book if porely de^riptive^.conMling of d«* 
lineatlons which are to4v^n^ to quote, cttj^l t}o good t^T con- 
dense 5 and firoui the great vahety o^ffect&rts^hicH are treated 
of in this volume, and the limits tcf w}:iich w^ a A compelled ta 
confine ourselves, wo aire obliged to refr^^ from a njore ela- 
borate exaininajtlon than that iii which we'fe'ave alj^dy ixrdulged. 
The yolmne goi^rli^^ with plates exhibitiixg ijventy-vone dif- 
ferent affection,^ oil^e eyo, soine of which are e?;ecuted witli 
irexnarkable iideUty. 3^t which represents the death of the 
qoruQa frooi linie, is one of the best resemblances weever- s^w. 
The iriew of the inil£M|){^9>tion of the conjunctiva presents 
the red vessels l^irger and more distinct than they usually appear 
in that affectioa.'^^cersr^ the cornea do not usually put on that 
opaque and chalky whiteneH whioh^ is represented in the plate^ 
although we have seen soji^ such eases. These however^ are * 
trilling faults when compared with the many and the geeat 
merits both of the plateS and the text. For truth and delicacy 
of colouring the fiJihner are at once unprecedented and un ri- 
valled 5 ajid will, we doubt not, amply repay the elegant lab<>i>rs* 
of the artist. The young practitioner, who with the common 
portion of knowledge concerning the diseases of^lhe eye, un- 
ci, rtak^s to treat the ^^flTeGtions of thirorgan, will if be is an at- 
tentive observer, frequently # meet with appearances to. which 
both in his experience and reading h<i iA.4 strSmg^r. For aid 
and instruction in su^i cases, it is useml.to have upon one's 
book-shelf cleaj? descriptions, a^d j^ccurate dfas\ings of the va,- 
rious afleetions: of this organ, arran^^d in a u^^oner convey 
nieat for reference. W# know no bo^t which for this purpose 
we can so strbiKgly xecommend as the treatise before. us. . 
Mr.VV^rdrop IS a young ma«, and has not yet attained att 
Jle excellence oi" which be is capable. He is oneof those pro- 
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mising plants which deserve cuhure. He has visited all the 

Scat schools of surgery, both English and continental, studied 
e treatises, Seen the" operations, and attended tlue practice of 
the first oculists of Europe; and by his assiduity as an observer, 
his knowledge as an anatomist, and his dexterity ss an operator 
on the delicate organ which is the fevourite object of his atten- 
tion, has become the Ware of thfe Scotch metropolis, Indepoid- 
ent of all other obligations, we are much indebted t6 him for his 
attempt to extraitt practical utility from the pathological princi- 
ples of Bichat. The French physiologist has cut the road, and 
erected thfe finger-post, and Mr. Wardrop has undertaken ta 
travel the way directed, with a' meritorious assiduity. Bichat i» 
onie of those strong minds whose pcc^Hiar merits, although un- 

Srecisely stated by some and considerably over-rated by others, 
eservc to hi thoroughly known and ^preciated. He excels irt 
a particular oper^ioi^fblf mind. He WRghts his readers not by 
the ingenuity^ OT cjcperiniSBrfts to-^scertain a fact, nor by the 
fertility of cornjecture to expljun a phenomenon, biit by the mi- 
nuteness of his distmetions,jlnd by theixitiltiplied, novel, and 
unexpected redK>ns by which he defends them. 

Darwin fexcels as an ingenious explainer f.' Bichat as a minute 
observer^ t)arwin by the Tertifity of his inieHect, Bichat by the 
nicety of his discrimination ; the min(f*of 'Darwdn is a camera 
whicn shews an assemblage^ of remote objects^ Blchat's is a 
microscope which magnifies small ones* 

^1 I ■ ■ ■ ■! I III ■ 111 I II n ■ ■ fci ■■ .11 A III iw^llljg— H m III*! I n' li II I i « i< 
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Art. IX, ResearckeSy Anai^mtml-.and Practical^ concerning , 
FifvBr a» connected wUh Infiamrnxttl^. By Thomas Beddoes, 
M, Di 8vo. pp. 256. Os. Xondon, tongtnau and Co. 1807- 

DB. BecWoes k already- so well known, as mot to require that 
We should say much respecting himon the present occasion* 
His learningi^ both in and out of the profession, is acknowledg- 
ed; and his%ial t<i\lfomote medical science, has*beeh evinced 
by the number of his puBl&atrons in different departments of ic 
We wish wie cputd add, that hi» success in these had always 
corresponded ^th t|v|.;benevolence of his intention ^ but regard 
1K> truth constrains us to say, that in his eagerness to promul- 
gate new discoveries^ he has frecj.uently publisned as facts, what 
his subsequent experience convinced him were only ingenious 
SpcadatumSy an4 his candour led him aFtc^rwards to avow as such. 
Even the present treatise affords a freah proof of impatient 
iaisAe^ fordtwas compo$c4 in the spac^o£,a icw weeks alter the 
... ' pubUcation 
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publication of Dr. Cfutterbuck's Inquiry ; and the abruptness 
of style, and want of. orderly arrangement in the materials^ 
ihake il appear much more like iht adversaria, or common-place 
book of a 8tudentj than the deliberate work of a profoundly 
kamed and well experienced physician. 

Hitherto Dr. B. has appeared chiefly as an original author: 
he now comes forwar4 iti a new character^ viz. as a critic 
upon the work of another f and it is surely creditable to his 
strict impartiality^ When we find him the very fi»t to, expose the 
errors of a treatise d^dicat^d tOv.himsclf. Indeed this circumstance 
Tenders our task somewhat difEcult ; as it is obvious^ that com- 
menting upon a criticism, must be like exhibiting the shadow /of 
a shade, and especially 2LSi^t have already had occasion xo tread ' 
overthe same ground in our review of the iNauiRV* Dr. B. how- 



ever, does not confine buself entirely to the entices ofBce ; but 
has interspersed his renii^3 with ipany. ^uai)le facts and sug- 
^stions from bis own store^ which -^eshmtake Accasion to no- 
lice as we proceed. . "^ **'; 

Dr. B. begins by observinjg thalf*— 

*^ In an inqaisitiveriigcy opimons spring up, ffonrisb, decay, and 
^vc place tq othc^ miih a rapidity to which we scarcely find 
d^y thiiig equal^ QiM^t ftinong the processes of nature in tropical 
n^gions. Of modern modical opinions^ a number have required scarce* 
ly more years to gey through their destined periods than those of anti« 
qnity did centuries. Succeeding authors imputed- to spasm — to a 
contest between thftCfVpiU^ry and the larger vessels, — to debility, direct 
or indirect, an ca^fSjlHt nmre in the production of fever. But these 
hypotheses, ifi wnot mistfli^ their presept condition, are so irreco. 
rerably gone, that it remaii^anly with the historian of our art, lo, 
^nd a |>lace where they J^iy "be deposited beside their deceased prede*. 
cossoi's, and to erect « d^nt monument to their memory. A know« 
ledge of tlic eleciricofchcmical operations of life^ or of those processes 
(by Whatever nanjc they may be called) whicii produce the alterations, 
of substance incessantly going on throughout the animated machine^ 
vpopid doubtless throw tight upon all» and particularly upon febrile 
disorders. I%yt it is probably in vain to,,^p^ of aifii.rrangement of 
facts, si) copious as to deserve Uie nan|««f theq^^y, till we have made 
groat ndvances in such knowledge, B^t what h|^» hitherto been ha* 
warded upon the change of composition in the fluids and solids by 
lever, from the author's own conjectures inclusive, down to the recent 
formidable labours of Dr. Reich, (Ficber'tehre^ in two va^t Svos, 
Berlin, 180.5) appears alike destitute of useful application and of evir 
dencc. P. 1,2. ^ 

*VBut the proof of fallicy in speculations that run astray merely 

from pushini^ too fa r^ need not dishearten us. We may yet hope lo 

gatii (?&sentiuHy;. by adhereing strictly to Uie comparison of symptoms,^ 

' ' not 
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not only witK one another, and \vitli the effects of medicines, but witk 
the appearances after death. So that without relaxing in 2cai, ^e have 
only to limit our endeavours by oiir powers. 

*' To the appearances after death, certain reasoners on fcYer seem 
not at all to have adverted ; by the generality they are but cursorily 
noted, and in the gross* Seldom indeed, have they been sedulously- 
examined, with a view to fix the alterations proper to this form of 
complaints, to invent methods for detecting such as are not iraraedi* 
ately obvious, and to connect th& whole iis far as our proficiency ia 
morbid anatomy will permit, >i^ith thcS successive conditions of thd 
diseased system* 

*^ Nevertheless, in ^he multiplicity of medical records, there are 
Actually to be traced vestiges, and iii9i£ ^^^^ vestiges, of a doctrine 
founded upon these considerations combined : partially it appears m 
the writings of physicians of no very modern date. Nay, such a doc^^. 
trine, both in particular and in general, As been laid out with all iU 
evidence in form. Aaiong ourselves, it nas recently been advanced, 
as a new and (raitful combin'inion of ideas ; the author by strong im« 
plication, laying claim to that 4istinction, %o properly held ^ out by tb« 
father of medicine, to the physicaii who shall prodticc something su* 
perior to his fellows on acute disorders, as being those which cut off 
the majority of mankind* P. 4. 

** The idea (jof fever ^depending on iti/lammatkm of the hram or iit 
membranes) does not, however, appear to tie deep. It is indicated by 
the disturbance of the sensorial flinctions ; and beyond doubt was early 
contejQplated, but on inquiry rejected. Thus, in the 16th century, 
Cotterus the able anatomist of Groningen, su^akiaft of brain^cvex^ 4ie« 
dares, nullam nee in membranis^ nee m ceemtri smhc tttia deprckendcrc 
quivi inflammationem. Thomas Willl|^(our coufitryman) almost a 
century later, thinks it more probable.chat the di^ase should depend 
on inflammation of the spillts (spirituum phUiigaiis) than of thebrair^ 
or its membranes. Our celebrated cotei^poraty J. P. Frank, ismoie 
pointed still: Nee tamen sibi quUqtktm a sumifns furiosiaque hinc m 
deliriis capitisque doloribus hac in febre-^^nervosa nempe — pro latefife 
in encepkalo inflammatione imponi sinat ; falladtatis quam plurimum 
ific laiet, Lih^Cfi. 10^.'* 

^^ But of tbb^e who laVe clearly conceived, and consistently pur« 
pued'this opinion,^ Dr. Marteau de Grandvilliers, of Aumale, in 
France, is ihe firSt on wbom it can bring real profit to dwell.* '-^ 

Here Dr. B. gives an abstract of his memoir from Vandcr- 
monde's iournaJ, for 1 758 j and adds p. 1 7, that an epidemic 
fever at Wetzlaar, in 1794-5, * found iri Dr. Wcndelstadt, an 
* observer equally decisive in hi% opinions and practice, and 
^ more comprehensive in his views. {Iliifeland^s Journal, Jqt^ 

f 1795.)' 
Passages from Bonetus, Liuetaud, Sloll, Tode, Pew, and 

1 Rush 
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«Bii5h, might be quoted in suppor^ of the same idea ; bi]yt as 
these stand less instructively conniected with decisive practice. 
Dr. B. passes on to the very extensive Inquny on the Se<it ^nd 
fNictnre of Pever^ by Dr. Clutterbiick> in which, both from the 
motto of <^ Give to siiry nothings, a Ibtal habitation, and a 
ftame,'^ — as well aB from the passage that ^^ physicians xteither 
agree among themselves, a* to what fever ir, nor in what it 
«* essentially consists ; nor have thiey assigned to it any eertain or 
•^ determined seat,*' /pref.J ^ it is clear, says Dr, B. thstt the 
^ author considers himself the first to whom this opinion, in its 
/ comprehension and fulness of evidence, had occurred.' — Dr. 
B.'s intimate' acquaintance, however, with the moderti conti- 
i>ental writings, has enabled him to correct this statement in 
^poirtt of fact; having beeft informed several years ago, that the 
saipe doctrine was taug|it by Dr. Ploucquet, or Tubingen, 
and at last procuring two academical tracts upon the subject, 
defended before that professor, and avowedly corrected by nim, 
in 1800 and 1801. From these disseftati^ns Dr. B* has given 
extracts, with corresponding passages from Dr. Clutterbuck's 
iTnavjiur, on fourteen difTerent points; from which it appears, 
he says, that the latter * contains the same opinion, supported 

* by the same proofs as Dr. PJoucquct employs : the coincidence 
if of exposition being such, that the English may often stem a 

* difTuse translation of the Tubigen professor.' P- 93 . 

We would observe, however, that althouen so many itistartc^s 
of parallelism may reasonably excite a suspicion of our coutitry- 
inan being a mere copyist* yet that as far as regards the public, 
the question of originalitj^ v^ the author, is but of secondary 
importance, compared with that which respects the truth of the 
doctrine itself. We shall, therefore, leave the former point 
to be settled by those who may think it worth their trouble ; and 
proceed to noticQ such matters as bear upon the question of 

•verity. 

In p. 41 J Dr. B. asks — * By what test shall we try tbe opinion Hhai 

•ftQtt depenih upan somt injiamm^tio^ within the erenium?*-^* The 
state of the functions ss it results from tbat of the organs^ is to me. 
£Rdiae what trigonometry is to the art of surv^jing.. To this we 

- have seen our authors resoftin^ for th^ir rules. Dr. Clatterbtick^ 
(p. 200 — 17) transcribes at large, and Dr. Ploucquet quotes a 
passage in which Dr. H^me deduces it as a highly probable cdnse. 
quence that — * all low fevers arise from, or are connected with, an 
.obstruction of the brain,' — because, during an indisposition of his 
own, he felt as if febrile symptoms were coanccted with inflamma. 
tion of that orgaa ; as also the dissection of a fever-patient by the 
same, in which purulent sinuses were detected in the 6raiB> although 
no symptom of phrenitis had appealed. ^' Displaying 
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* Displaying a case or two so \ride1y may socm, in effect, similar tQ 
a contrivance of certaia nimWe-fingercd perforniers, who engage the 
eye of the spectator on some prominent object,' that they may iiriper** 
ceptibly makp the dispositions out of which the surprise is to issue.* 
Most certainly, nothing unfair is intended ; and we often enough* 
«eo the framer or arlvocate of an hypothesis, practising upon hito. 
self as if a spectator (only in perfect good faith) with d dexterity 
equal to that of the most expert professor of leger-de-maiu. Butf 
I seriously question whether settling with some exactness the valued 
of post-obituary appearances, would not have been a more suitable 
preliminary than those considerations on the lirws of the system iri 
healthy — on the nature of dmease'- — and on\ the locality of disease^ 
which we fkid at the head of i)r. C.'s ingenious works. One may 
apprehend that both writers are somewhat too indulgent towards 
their own doctrine, when after laying peculiar stress upon the evi, 
^encc from wide^preading devastation in the organ supposed tq 
be principally concerned, they subtilize fever.producing iftflamma.' 
tion into a n^ere thickening of the arachnoid coat, and then joiii iti 
commanding all traces of it whatever, to vanish with life. Which* 
seems pretty i|«arly saying th^ every sort of alteration indicates a' 
a febrile, in Oammation^ or ^mewhat alcin, whilte ihQ absence of al« 
•teration affords no proof to the cortt^ary. A rule dedudWe front 
SQch* rei^onlng would be fairly entitled to enter into a receipt for th^ 
composition of «\ irrefragable hypothesis.' 

With such unlinnited postulates, indfej, we might admit an^ 
one conclusion just as well dH any otfrcr'j and the Aristotelian 
tnarfm of de nan apparentilus et de non exist entibus^ eaderh est 
ra/io would be completely reversed, for we should be required 
to believe almost in proportion as evidence was wanting ; and 
th^t such evidence of the point in* question is certainly wanting 
in a great proportion of cases examined, the following extract? 
abundantly prove.— rin a fever at Geneva, in 1805, which de- 
stroyed 40 persons out of 150, in some ^ a congestion of blood 
^ was found in the brain, without any pa0:icular alteration ia 
^ the other viscera. In some the congestion was inconsiderable ; 
^ and in others the brain was found in its natural state J* P. 46,7- 
« — In an acute typhus at Leipsic, in 1799? described by Dj^ 
Eisfield, the marks of inflammation were by far the greatest in 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera ; and the describer says— ^ 
^^ th^ pains in the head were sometimes so violent, and the der 
•* lirium so furious, as to indicate inflammation of the encepha- 
^^ lon^ which, however, was discovered in the abdornen.**— In 
another epidemic ^ia Spain, in 1800, Professors . Ameller, Sa- 
ba'ter, and Rai^os found in the abdbmiii^ viscera sanious an^ 
purulent effusion, with gangrene. It is jxpressly said, that m 
the teavities of the Jiead and thorax.jesfiQHti4 chapgps were se^- 
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dom found. ^^ The alterations in the abdominal viscera wero 
*' the only ones that can be considered as the direct and imme-' 
^^ diate product of the essential .morbific cause." (Berthe, I^re- 
cis de la Maladie ir^ndalousie, 1802,) 

^ Dr. St. Firth, house-surgeon to the Philadelphia Dispensary, 

* who seems to have used the great opportunities of disscctiou which 

< he ha(J, tells us, (in his IJissertation on Malignant Fever, 1804,) 
^ that the brain wsls generally in a disordered state; but that the sta- 

* mach was altcays diseased : great inilammation observable through* 
^ out the intestines, bladder, lungs, pericardium, and heart.' 

^ Dr. Mitchell, [Philad. Med. Mus, p, 3, 4,) mentions three dis- 
^ sections after the yellow fever, in which the brain was not faffected; 

* and in other cases when he left the heail unopened, he saw much 

* disease in other viscera. In. persons who had been affeqted with 
^ the disorder in an extreme degree, at the Bush-hill Hospital, Dr. 

* Cathrall, (on synochus maligna^ 1794,) found the brain '* entirely 
^' in a natural condition," but the stomach and intestines greatly 

< diseased. It is strongly in favour of the accuracy of these dissec-, 

* tions, that they were made by Dr. Physick.' ^^esearches ;?, 
48—56. 

^ Contrary to what is suggested by Dr. Clutterbuck (p. 91 — 3,) 
^ J am led (says Dr. B.) from the account of epizootic maladies, to 

* suppose that brutes are in proportion as liable to fever, as to otheif 
^ complaints.' 

Indeed the febrile nature of the distemper, as it is called, 
among' horned cattle, is here supportd by a host of the first 
authorities, most of wham consider \t as a pestilential fever. 

" Dr. Camper after describing the symptoms as those of putrid 

* fever, (Lecon iv. surVejnzootje) represents the abdominal viscera, 

* larynXj and pharynx, as constantly inflamed, and the lungs as 
^ frequently so. He opened only one head, and found the brain 
f quite sound Cfoi"^ sain); and he says he did not look for any par- 
' ticular disorganization there, as the animals regain their senses tQ 

* the last moment.' 

Dr. Von Schallern, employed by the Prussian government 
to investigate its nature in Bayreuth,, says the abdominal viscera 
and the lungs were the parts chiefly disorganized: the brain " he 
always found in its natural stale," ( Anxoeisung, Bayreuth, 
n^l). Dr. Reich the u'niter on fever, minutely treats of this 
distemper, and after describing the striking marks of inflam- 
Biation and irangr^ne in most other viscera, adds, ^' The brain 
in almost all cases ^ I have found perfectly sound and natural.** 

Similar testimonies are given with respect to the distemper 
occasionally observed among cats. 

'^ The College of Health at Pavia, in the report drawn up by Dr. 
!3rer?(, (17S8j) exhibits a picture if possible, still more exactly re 
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fepmbling typhus. In their numerous and careful dissections, thej 
found the cavities of the head and thorax for the most part, un- 
altered ; while the liver shewed black spots, the gall-bladder was 
distended with very dark bile, and the small intestines greatly in- 
liamed. Dr. Knebel at Gaerlitz, found hvc in tiooBmong ^ nvmber 
of cats dissected by him, the vessels of the head tirfged witk dark 
coloured blood.*' (Res. p. 56. 63.) 

The extracts we have given, are but a small part of those 
^afforded by Dr. B. who observes that — 

' They in concurrence with all that rehiain, appear to me tQ 
suggest the following gross inference, which alone I Shall this mo- 
ment* content myself with drawing: that in idiopathic f/ver^ the 
, stofnach and contiguous parts have been found wore constantly arid 
, fnore deejply affected with inflammation than the brain and its mem* 
branes,^ (Res. p. 6b,) 

We might here perhaps safely close the evidence upon the 
question, as amply sufficient to decide it; as Dr. B. however 
has not contented himself with a multitude of direct proofs, 
but has adduced a number of collateral ones, against the 
plirenitic theory of fever, we cannot entirely pass them by 
unnotfced* 

^ The anatomy of intermittent fevers, frequently shews the head ex* 
empt from disorganization. Fizeau, (5wr les Fievres inter m. Paris 
1803), found every thing perfectly sound, or only ar little serum ia 
the tissue of the pia mater, three scruples in each lateral ventricle, and 
.about an ounce at the base, of the cranium; whereas the spleen was Jive 
times its natural bulk, and other w be altered. So the other viscera.' 

^ During a fever at Toulon, in 1761, which often appeared in the 
same individual as tertian, thetidouble tertian, and lastly continued^ 
and sometimes was what is called, putrid or bilious, or bilious pu- 
trid, Dr. La Berthonaye opened three subjects. The brain and 
. chest were found quite sound, (fort sains, parfaitcmeut sains, J in 
all, though the head had been greatly affected. The stomach alone 
appeared, to be the seat of the disease, its side being coated iii the first 
and second, with diH'erent laminae of a bilious eifiision, of the 
consistence of jelly, and of a deep mulberry colour. In the third, 
the epiploon -was nearly mortified, the gall-bladder full of clotted 
bile, of the colour of thcriaca; the pylorus contracted, inflamed, 
and adherent to the pancreas, which was scirrhous.* 

' Dr. Casimir Medicus, in the large collection of his adversaria, 
(p-. 243 — 70.) relates a case where quotidian fever supervCBcd upotl 
epilepsy. Nothing could exceed the disturbance of the Sensorial 
functions; *^ the patient died (says the author), a terrible example 
"• of the. malignity which may associate itself with intermittent fetef." 
The abdominal viscera^ the omentum,^ stomach, intestines, and 
liver, were so completely gangrenous, as to render ati examinatioa 
•f them impracticable. ^^ But this man bad, to my astonishmeut, 
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<^ a "Well pre'Jerved "brain. I examined it with the most scrtipuloi!i9 
'* care. Mr. Womrath dissected it minutely in the presence of se* 
^' Teral surgeons. It would be in vain to say, that tha changes of 
*^ structure are too minute to be detected. I have excellent eyes, 
^^ ^nd am to9 well acquainted with the (natural) state of the brain, 
^^ not to be able to perceive alterations on looking for them carefully.'* 
The same result is offered by other dissections of patients whoso 
sensorium has repeatedly suffered from an acute supervening upon a 
.rchroJiic disorder. J. G. St. Andrien became insane, as it was sup- 
posed, from the lead cholic. He had a fever which left him still 
insane. Some months afterwards he was s^gain seized with fever and 
died. Nothing uncommon in the hrain. The whole colon" w^ 
marked with black spots, internally and externally, gall.bladdeti 
pale and having the same spots. Lc Cat who made the dissectioti, 
had it especially in view to discover whether the brain was affected. 
When intermittents are not curable by febrifuge medicines, but 
disappear on the removal of a stricture in the urethra, no body can 
doubt where the head quarters of the complaint lie. -Dr. Frank 
sen. describes a quartan which resisted all possible drugs for several 
months. The patient was cutting a dens^sapientice. The gum b«ing 
lanced the ague was seen no more. Sympathy may be called in 
here; of that hereafter. But with this aid, it might (not) be dif* 
ficult to account for partial or local fevers; a part becoming independ- 
> ently cold, hot, and thin, moist with sweat, at regular periods. 
Having seen such phenomena, I must consider the numerons ac^ 
eidents from them as generally true.*' P. 82— Here Dr. B. subjoins 
a case in his own practice. 

We were pleased to find, under the head of Analogical Con^ 
siderati^ns, p. 113, that Dr. B. had received the same impres- 
sion as ourselves, of something-like sophistry in the reasoning of 
Dr. C. He observes, that, 

* The medical philosopher, should hold in suspicion eyery doc- 
trine which requires the support of auxiliary hypotheses; which 
obDges to shift or explain away the meaning of terms ; or stands 
opposed to clear analogy. Both our aiithors on fever, I think, 
attenuate into nothing the import of the word ijiflammationy or re- 
quire us to allow to an inadmissible extent, the evanescence of all 
the traces of the process ; altogether arbitrarily, presupposing', 
iCluiterbuck^ p, 117.) that they shall be supported by the result of 
future discoveries. Dr. Ploucquet, openly makes it a postulate, 
that the brain, in the great majority of cases, may be inflamed, as it 
were bi/ proxy. If the same neither is, nor is to be, a postulate, on 
the part of Dr. Clutterbuck, is it (riot) from his assuming fatal 
inflammation of the head, in the very cases whew gangrene of 
other vital organs, stak'es the anatomist in the face ?*^ ' ? 

, " Were our means of^observatidn, (sayi Dr, C Iv^iiiry p, t77y 
jpdre accurate, and our diligence greater, itis probibit* that'iti 
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jsiosi, if not all, fatal terminations of fever, (wliere the patient Is 
cut off by the fever itself, and not by supervening dtsesases), tvo 
should be able to detect some change in the colour, consistence, 
transparency, or other physical property of the brain, indicating 
a corresponding change in the action of its vessels." But in p. 
174, he had said ^ The essential part of this, (viz. fever^) as of 
most other priipary diseases, consists, not in the altered structure 
of parts, but in perverted actions : change of structure Is a remote 
effect, a consequence merely of the morbid action^ and is what 
may, or mav not take place. Hence if the disease prove fatal 
before such alteration of structure is induced, (which may well be 
supposed to happen with respect to an^ organ upon the state of 
which all the functions of the system more or less imirediately depend), 
few or no traces of the disease can be expected to be seen after 
death.'* 

If such be the case, then, we would ask, what would avail 
any more accurate means of ohservtLtion^ or greater diligence^ 
would they enable us to perceive that which *^ may net take 
place,'* and of which " no traces can be expected to be seen?" 
Drt B. very justly remarks on the latter quotation, 

* On meeting with passages like this, the reflecting reader might 
believe that he misapprehended his author, were there not so muck 
abQUt downright inflammation in the rest of the work, and wer^ 
the doctrines not evidently suggested by those very rare cases in 
which ravages from inflammation have actually been found in the 
head. The Essay on Human Understanding^ according to Mr. 
Tooke, is simply an essay on words. The Inquiry on Fever, may 
turn out an attempt towards defining the single word inflammaiiony 
and labour perchance not ill bestowed either.' Note p. 15^.'* 

If Dr. Ploucquet, and his follower, (at least in point of 
time) Dr. Clutterbuck, can persuade themselves that the fol- 
lowing cases shew the brain may he in inflamed by proxy, they 
tnust certainly, admit them as proofs,; that it can also be cured 
by proxy. * A girl of 7 — another's (years old ?) ate some of 
' the morellus furiosus — all the limbs became agitated by weak 

* convulsive movements — the gestures were audacious, the look 
' expressed fury ; immoderate sardonic laughter succeeded bitter 

* tears. They stammered out saucy expressions, and tried to 
' bite and tear every thing in their way — the sphincters were re- 
' laxed, the inferior extremities palsied ; — this state of phrenzy 
^ lasted 24 hours — an emetic brought up the morell as fresh as 
^ when it was swallowed. Half an hour after the operation, 

* they were at play, and felt no subsequent inconvenience.' (/fie- 
. searches. p. 145.) A boy between 13 and 14 began suddenly to 

tal^k in a very strange and wild way, and at last became quite 
' ifihg©vemable.- • As no suspicion of poison, rabid bite, or men- 
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tal shock could b^ traced, an anodyne, and antispasmodic vermi- 
fuge was given with seeming succtss. But the phrenzy return- 
ing again whenever he was placed on his feet, it was discovered 
on inquiry that f'qur years before^ he had wounded his right foot 
with a piece of glass, and that two davs before the attack, he 
had complained oF being pinched by tight shoes. On examin- 
ing^the foot, a small reddish elevation appeared near the ball of 
the great toe, and when this was pressed, the paroxysm returnefcj 
with great violence. An incision being made upon it, a very- 
minute portion of irlass wis extracted ; and miich as the pa- 
tient had raved during the operation^ with equal suddenness did 
all the symptons vanish': he was surprised on being told of 
all thesenseless things he had uttered^and begged pardon. (Hw/ie- 
land's Journal, i\\ p. 227. 

r • Tli'ese ikcts (adds Dr. B.) and the speedy subsidence of symptom 
matic fever upon the removal of a diseased limb — as also of epilepsy 
and of irrilations luukM* a diflkTcnt-4brm, tipon cutting a partially di- 
vided nerve completely through above the injury — or takii^g out a 
little humour that presses iipon a nerve, arc to me probable pi^ofs, 
^that these symptoms all depend upon some more subtle, sudden,, an'd 
variable movements than are observed in inriammaiion. I would not 
say that inflammation may not depend upon a different exertion of the 
same influence. But Ceriainly in a degrc^e corresponding to-the dis- 
order of the sensorial functions, it docs not instantly come and go, 
as I have shown phrenzy to do. I should indeed imagine that this 
whole cause as far as depends on evidence from delirium, j?pasm, 
convulsions, stupor, and the like, itjight be dismissed in a singler 
sentence or two. In ike bodies of patients who have suffered under 

■ the^iohnce of svch symptoms for a long time, no sign of past Or 
present inJUnnmaiion in the head, has on the most carejvl examination 
been detected: they are therefore no indications of ifffla7nmati&H 
there." Jb. p. 145-6. 

Though our extracts have already, much exceeded our pre- 
scribed bounds, \ve cannot help inserting one more, a^ of great 
practical value, and coming nearer to what has been verified by 
our own observation and experience, than all the matters pre- 

■ viously discussed in either treatise. . , . • " 

.^ Having shewn (says Dr^ B.) by superfluity of evidence, though, 
much inight be added^ that in vjuUnt fever, whether foreign or dO- 

' mcstic, whether yellow or of a different hue, we have a right 
to assume inflammatory disposition in the abdominal viscera, 
I propose . the earliest application of leeches to that re- 
gion. Tbey should . be laid on by relays of dozens; and in» 
termediato subtepid fomentation will at once encourage the bleeding^ 

. and subdue the fever of the subjacent organs. Some years since f 
had written a letter to America, coniarning diis proposal > but sup- 
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pressed it fr..»m a feeling that I could have no pretensions to advise 
the very-^cnlightenod physicians of the United States in a case under 
their own inspection. I am led to mention the suggestion by njy 
present plan, and I do so in the belief that it will be found useful, 
althouiih a late respectable* writer, who has rather confirmed a re- 
vived principle than impiovcl its application, enjoins us to abstain 
from applying leeches in peritonitis, till by a general bleeding some. 
' ejjrainution of pain shall have been efi'ected. (Pembertu/i Oft Dis. of- 
Ah (lorn. Viscera, p. 5.) 1 have no comparq.tive series of cases treated 
in both ways, nor does he produce any %uch. But in the worst pos- 
sible cases of peritonitis (of which I apprehend all the varieties, may 
be understood on the principU's discussed in J:he preceding pages), I see 
this method succeed perfectly. And in many inflammations, draw-" 
ing blood from the seat of disease so much expedites the cure that f 
apprehend this should be universally done, and as early as possible; 
when the afi'ection i| deep seated, blood should be drawn from the 
nearest skin. On applying I'.'oches to the chest, I have noticed the 
disappearance of suftu.sion in the eyes. We know that the eflfect goes 
^eep. It will extend a foot perhaps,' 

The remainder of the volume consists of remarks upon somo 
of the more important indications in the treatment of fev.ers, 
with a few briefly narrated cases in illustration; and concludes 
with three pious wishes^ (pja vota) viz. 1st, The establish- 
ment of a school to teach morhid anatomy ;-^2d. The forma* 
tioo of a Medical Pocket Book^ or Vade Mecum, on a short 
aphoristical plan ; — and 3d, A collection of original observations 
on fever, to be called Pyketicus ] for which he oiFers himself, 
to arrange anti compile such materials as shall be communicated' 
to bini with that view. With regard to the first, though cer-» 
tainly desirable, we believe the improvement must come (as 
ynost other great ones have) from the zeal, industry, and fortu- 
nate situation of individuals. The accomplishment of the ser 
bond presupposes that of the third ; and with respect to this, 
we will venture to. predict, that Babel itself did not present 
greater confusion or tongttes, than the Pyreticus would c}o of 
observations^ opinions^ and practice. 

We are nov^ to take leave of Dr. B. and we cannot c!*o so 
withoutjgratefully acknowledging j:he instruction we have received 
from the numerous valuable df)cmiients he has laid before us ; 
to many of which It is probable we should neveV otherwi&e have 
had access. Nevertheless, we still adhere to the maxim of sat 
cito, si sat hene^ and are convinced that this volume would have 
fulfilled th^ author's object much better, had its publication 
been less hasty, its arrangement more systematic, and its style 
jnore unifors^ and plain. Fpr «^Ithough to the few who can of 
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themselves' extract the gold from the rough ore, it signifies little 
in what «tate they receive it, yet to the many, for whose use 
it is ultimately clestiued, a previous refinement is indispensably 
necessary. 

Art. X« The Muscular Motions of the Human Bodi/. By 
John Barclay, M. D.F. R. S. E. 8cc. Svo. pp.580. 12a, 
Edinburgh, Laing ; London, Murray, 1808. 

EVERY judicious attempt to extend the knowledge of the 
human, structure, must be received * with peculiar satisfac-^ 
tionby those who are solicitous for the advancement of medical 
and chirurgical science. In the treatment of diseases which 
have their seat in the viscera, many perplexities arise, resolvable 
only by the most patient application of that assistance >yhich 
ajiatomy affords. An intimate acquaintance even with the si-i 
tuation and action of parts merely muscular, is iu many 
instances of the greatest consequence to the physician: his 
diagnosis may thereby be rendered more correct ; and he may bo 
enabled to avoid the pernicious error of treating as muscular or 
spasmodic, afFections of a very different nature and requiring 
for their removal, means directly opposite to those which must 
Otherwise be'iemployed. Fornxally to recount the advantages 
which thaaiirgeon may derive from extensive anatomical infor-. 
mationymust now bo superfluous; it is universally allowed 
to be inaepara,ble from the successful performance of the dutiesi 
comprehended within his professional department. . 

Such being our opinion of the importance of anatomy, wc 
shall be credited when we" say that we entered with no inconsi- 
deiable hopes of gratification and instruction, on the perus^^l of 
a work from the pen of Dr. Barclay; report having made us 
favourably acquainted with his character as an assiduous, useful, 
and intelligent teacher.. It will also be .anticipated from what 
has been already expressed, that much of the value which aii 
autl^or is disposed to attach to his favourite pursuit, we were 
most willing to affix to that of Dr. B. but we were compelleci 
to suppress a high expectation in reference to the enlightening 
iafluence of anatomy, which the first part of the introductioiv 
was calculated to excite, lest we should with disappointipent 
at last discover, that even by all the learning and mdustry of 
Dr. Barclay, it could hot be realized. In a second dedication, 
addressed to his pupils, (the first, being addressed, sicut mos esty 
to Dr, Thomas Thoi^ison) we are pcesented with the following 
reflection&: *' 
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" From the very few elementary substances that enter into the nou- 
rishment of plants, regarded as simple^ because chemistry has not yet 
analysed them, are produced all the wonderful varieties of solids and 
fluids, of magnitudes and forms, of odours, of colours, and of orga. 
niaations, that are to be found in the vegetable kingdom. By new 
combinations of the same substances, are likewise produced all the va« 
rieties of solids and fluids, of magnitudes and forms, of odours, of co^ 
loHTs, and of (Organizations that distinguish (he different species of 
^imals. The mode, however, in which many of these combinations 
are formed must, from their minuteness, for ever elude the most pene-i<- 
trating eye ; and from their intricacy, or from unknown cau«cs con- 
cerned, for eyer bid defiance to human research. It is only in the 
mmcular motions of animals that the wondcrfiil manner in which many 
of these combinatiops are formed, may be traced to causes that are 
visible^ distinct y and within the reach of every observer y ahd this happy 
and illustrative instance of the method in which the Sovereign of the 
Universe produces an incalculable variety of effects, by the means of a 
few secondary agents, must render the motions of the animal system 
Bighly interesting to every studious philosophic mind." 
' Of the parts in whiph it is probable that any of these trans- 
forming combinations occur, the author has not afforded the 
slightest hint : we venture however, to conjecture, that they 
must take place in the ultiniate portions of the arteries, or at 
the commencement of the veins, or adopting the idea of Dr. 
Darwin, in the interposed cells, or lastly, in a set of vessels 
tvhich may be termed the nutrient, proceeding immediately 
from them. These parts must be so exceedingly minute that we 
can never hope to ascertain whether they are muscular or not : 
but should we succeed in establishing their muscularity, we must 
tifecessarily remain in ignorance as to the manner in which the 
acknowledged effect results from their action. It still remains to 
be doubtful, or at least it is still doubted by many, whether any 
thing analogous to muscle exists in the vegetable system ; 
and therefore, the prospect of explaining the manner of their 
support by attention to the muscular actions remains very far 
from encouraging. Al| that can be gained, we conceive, is in 
the one instance a more perfect knowledge of the muscles which 
co-operate in conveying and spreading the manure ; and in the 
other, of those which collect and prepare food for the moulh, 
\vhich divide it whilst there, and which afterwards carry it to 
the termination of the alimentary canal. 

If the occasion of an incident, often most' distressing and 
humiliating to the regular p>ractitioner of surgery, be fiilfy ac- 
counted for in the following quotation, we have no doubt tliat 
by diffusing the knowledge ot it we shall essentially contribute to 
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extend the inquiries recommended by aur author. Speaking o£ 
luxations and fractures^ he asserts, that 

*' Hitherto the surgeon, in these operations has seldom called inl- 
and could seldora call in, the aid of myology ; and hence his success, 
depending so much on force, accident or manual dexterity, he has 
sorautimes been equalled, and with the vulgar at least, been oRe&sur* 
passed, in point of reputation, by the ignorant bonesetter." 

That we have not been aware of the inefiiciency of the nui«i*-» 
rous anatomical teachers who have successively appeared, and 
* $ome of whom we have been accustomed greatly to esteem, we 
are compelled to acknowledge; nor did we expect that all the 
industry which we have heard of and observed in dissecting 
rooms, was altogether unavailing. Certainly we did. believe 
thai opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of myology had not 
only existed, but been profitably employed. Recollectiog> how- 
ever,5that many distinguished bone-setters have flourished in the 
vicinity, and triumphed over the acquirements of some of the 
most eminent surgeons, we caimot ascribe their vaunted supe-' 
riority to the ignorance of those whom popular folly may have 
permitted them to supersede* 

If however, that information respecting the action of muscles 
which was sufHciently correct and practical, could no where be 
obtained prior to the appearance of Dr. Barclay's publication, he 
ought carefully to have excluded every thing, which by encreas- 
ing its pride or giving to it a more formidable magnitude^ 
might interfere with its extensive circulation. On this ac- 
count, we think that the first jpart, consisting of one hundred 
and sixty pages, nearly one third of the whole volume, might 
have been advantageously omitted. Very little use can arise 
from the display of the regions into which the muscles are ar- 
ranejed, whether according to Albinus, Innes or Dumas. Dr. B, 
confesses that *' the division is arbitrary, and resembles the di- 
vision of a book into chapters ;'* it is indeed often nothing more 
than an enumeration of the muscles, brought together without 
any such connection as will make them more easily retained in the 
memory ; or occasionally a region is announced, and we find it 
occupied by a single insignificant muscle. Thus we observe the 
fifteenth region entitled Sub Pectore^ and one muscle only, the 
triafi^ulflxis sterni occupying it ; the twenty-ninth or pedis ej^ 
trenii digitoruynque ejus dorsum^ includes the extensor brevis 
digitorum pedis; and the fourteenth. Inter abdomen thora 
' cemqtic^ also contiiins one muscle, a very important one it is 
true, the diaphragm. Within other regions we meet with very 
large assemblages, such as in the eighth, ooi/wm, thirty-five; 
and the" nineteenth,' Dorsum cum UimborUim posteriorc parte et 
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cervice, thirty- three. Several of these regions in order to rendcsr 
the divisions serviceable, ought certainly to be subdivided, yet 
Dumas, by whom this has been attempted, is accused of " frit* 
^tering the body into too many parts/* If " the only obvious 
consequences that can follow are an additional burden on the 
memory, already overloaded, and some mor^e difEculties thrown 
in the way to retard our progress towards matters of importance,*' 
it was surely useless and unnecessary to insert his attempt. The 
names of the muscles adpotedby Dumas being exhibited in this 
condemned arrangement, need not have been repeated along with 
those of Albinus and Innes, (were it even necessary to repeat 
these as synonyms in alphabetical order,) for, *^ so far from being 
any improvement,'* we are told " that "Hke conundrums, re- 
buses and riddles, they are fitted only to amuse children, in 
their leisure hours.*' The author then expresses his regret that 
this celebrated pHysiologist, " influenced by a freakish ivliimj 
or a passion, should ever be encraged in such puerile conceits." 
Judging, however, from the indignant tone of Dr. B. we might 
conclude that the unfortunate French nomenclaturist, instead of 
being guilty only otpreparing for the public a few *' puerile con- 
ceits * in anatomical language and arrangement, had been en- 
gaged ip designing and execciting the most ferocious movements 
of revolutionary madness: he is represented as talking ** with 
enthusiasm of his improvements, while he is turning light into 
darkness, and bringing things back, so far as he can, from a 
certain degree of order and arrangement, to a state of the wildest 
jponfusion and anarchy." p.*4S. 

Of the first part, to the introduction of which we object be- 
cause we think it will convey very little information, the re- 
maining portion of ninety pages consists of the " synonyms 
prior to the time of Albinus," extracted from the third book of 
Hisioria Musculorum. Now this can only be consulted by a 
few persons who arc prosecuting anatomical inquiries for other 
purposes than their immediate application to practice, and such 
will possess and consequently may refer to, the original. By 
those who must depend upon their skill as anatomists for protec- 
tion against the unmerited ascendancy of ignorant\bonesettj&r|^ 
weapprebend, it will seldom be examined. 

A tabular view of *^ the muscles peculiarly belonging to the 
osseous structure, arranged according to the several bones to 
. which they are attached," is next introdued, formed principally 
by uniting the plans of Cowper and VVinslow, and thereby at 
once exhibiting the several attachments, whether of origin 6t 
Insertion. This, which like the former table, for suhstcuntial 
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reasops no dpubt/ is placed very diffiisely on thepages, may 
as well as a similar arrangement in Dr. Hooper's compenditioi 
in an English dress, be of some use to the student ; although it 
will generally be found that a concise description is pref^red^ 
even for simple reference. 

In the second chapter of this part of the treatise, the author' 
enters upon the consideration of the structure and action of 
muscles* We are informed that they are ** composed of cai** 
neons and tendinous fibres, interspersed every wherewith cellu-* 
lar membrane, and the ramifications of arteries, veins, absor-^ 
bents, and nerves, snidallo/ihemirriiable.** p5!18. That irrita- 
bility is a property of cellular membrane and nerves, we did 
not previously know, and are not yet quite prepared to admit; 
and we regret tbatDr^ B. who is much too precise to make the 
remark without sufficient authority, should not have put us in 
possession of the facts by which it is sup^ported. For our 
particular information it is announced, that, " the carneotis 
fihres constitute. ^esA*" Of these fibres collected into small 
faciculi, and these again into iaciculi' still larger so as to form 
a muscle, the strength and weakness according to the presence 
or absence of vitality, are thus delineated: 

** As they derive their .principal power from a vital source, the 
change produced upon thep:» by death is sudden and obvious. Hence 
the muscles that, when living, could have ruptured their tendons, 
lacerated the homs^ or broken tiiem to pieces, can scarcely, w hep dead, 
if it were not for their tendons, their cellular roemhrane, and the rami^ 
fications of the sanguiferous and absorbent system support their owi^ 
weight," p. 218. 

This statement, in both the circumstances to which it alludes, 
IS we apprehend, an instance of considerable exaggeration. 
Dislocation which here appears as an ordinary possibility of 
the exertion of muscular power, seldom if ever occurs by the 
exertion of that power alone ; and with the exception of the 

t)atella, not an example of the strongest osseous structure, we 
relieve bones are never broken by the action of the muscles 
affixed to them. The sentence quoted might indeed lead us to 
suppose that it was not uncommon for the patella instead of* 
-being pimply divided into two parts, to be separated by this 
enormous force into twenty. Whilst that state of the quies- 
cent muscle denominated its tone continues, the separation of 
its particles, as is well known, is resisted much more than 
when in consequence of death the tone is lost . yet it is some- 
what singular, if, at least we do not consider the direction in 
which the resistance was designed to be employed^ that it should 
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remain undiminished in the transverse direction: t}n«jr-{lf« 

Carlisle, who very improperly terms the resistance of t^e mus^ 
cles [the cohesive attraction, has asserted. F<rom many ex* 
periments performed in a very unobjectionable manner, he has 
determinea that the living or ^^ irritable limb sustained a weight 
4me sixth heavier than the dead limb'' of the same animal. 
[Croonian Lecture, Ph. Trans. Vol. 95.] It will not be doubted 
that the strength of a muscle^ when divested of its tendinous 
cellular and vascular accompaniments, must be much dimi- 
nished ; but this must also be the case with the living as welt ' 
as the dead muscle ; and until the difference stated is verified by 
a comparison of the parts under similar mutilation in both 
circumstances, we cannot admit to its full extent the observa* 
tion made by Dr. Barclay. 

The third chapter entitled ^^ on muscular motion," is chiefljr 
occupied by investigations of a mechanical nature, the author 
having with great propriety waved the consideration of the phy* 
siological part of the subject: we say with ^eat propriety, be- 
cause we 00 not now possess those facts which are adequate t6 
the elucidation of this astonishing and mysterious function of the 
vital fabric, and because we^ do not tnink the talents of Dr. 
Barclay adapted to the removal of scientific obscurity. 
The application of muscles as moving powers, to the three 
kinds of levers described in elementary works on mechanics, 
is exhibited by suitable figures. ^* Every levet" we are told, 
'^ is a sort ojbaiance; and the parts of the balance extending 
from the fulcrum or centre of motion to the points on which 
the power and resistance operate, are respectively the levers of 
the power and resistance.'* p. 278. Now a lever is only asort of 
balance, when it is employed statically and not for overcominga 
resistance; and a balance which he has chosen for illustrating 
the lever, in these same elementary worka be would have found 
defined to be a lever with equal arms, used for comparing the 
quantity of gravitating matter in diflferent bodies, and therefore 
having no lever of power and resistance. Dr. B. has likewise 
committed the common mistake of supposing, that by the a^ 
doption of a lever of the third kind '^ there must be a waste 
or expenditure of power, as the muscle in consequence of a 
lever, must exert a force by many times greater than the resist- 
ance which it has to overcome.'* p. 279 Some writers (m me- 
chanics have uncoubtedly sanctioned this false conclusion, but if 
Dr.B. had examined several of ^* the writings of those who have 
treated on the nature of Dynamics^** he must have discovered 
that although the resistance moved when a weight is visibly less 
than the power^ yet there is such a compensation in velocity a^ 

to 
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to rendcf the momentum or effect not less advantageous than iri 
the first and secopd species of lever. The account which is in- 
troduced of the action of oblique muscles and the fibres of 
muscles obliquely placed, generally correct, is derived from Bo- 
relli and Monro: thQ phv^iplogical paradox advanced by the latter 
is however avoided. Dr. Monro has asserted that by dividing; 
four muscular ropes five inches in length, into* parts one inch 
and a quarter long, and then placing them in such a position as 
to obliquity, that the whole would lose two-jifths of its force^ 
the power would be greatly augmented. For, *^ as there are six^ 
teen fibres instead of yiw/r, their force will be as sixteen multir 
plied by three, to five multiplied by four, or as 48 to 20, or a^ 
twelve Xojive/^ [Edin. Phil. Trans, vol. 3.] Had the aH-disr ' 
covering professor paused in his distinguished career, to consult 
the 121 St propositition of the Treatise de Motu Animalium, 
ft work which he has mentioned, he could not thus have offend* 
cd the spirits of Cocker and Borelli, 

In the last part of this treatise,, contitining ^ diffferent arr 
rangen:ients of the muscles, according to the motions in which 
they co-operate," we encounter most frequently that pe- 
culiar phraseology, which in another work published by Dr* 
Barclay for . the purpose of explaining and reconimending it^ 
is called '^ A new Anatomical Nomenclature.*' This appeal^ to 
us a misnomer, for words previously used affe alone employed, 
with terminations altered to adopt them to application, as adjec- 
tives or adverbs : the change, if we may be allowed to construct 
a word to designate it, we would term telology. Whilst exa- 
mining the cacophonous language which Dr. B has produced^ 
we were occasionally reminded that he might, undesignedly^ 
have suggested one or more of his own impulses in the following 
paragraph ; " At this time of day, when no real inconveniency 
IS felt, any alteration could only proceed from misguided igpo- 
ranceor a species of mania for nomenclaturing.'* [New Anatomi- 
cal Nomenclature, p. 109.] The observations which wq intended 
to have made on this language and its application, want of room 
obliges us to omic ; and we cannot now do more than add, as a 
specimen of it, and of the mode of describing the direction of 
the action of muscles, the following extract from sect. 2, onth^ 
no&ition and motions of the scapula. 

'* In m^-n, where the clavicles, with the intermediate bone of the ster^ 
num, greatly exceed that diameter of the trunk where they are situated, 
the two scapulaj are removed from the lateral aspects to the dorsal, 
and with their heads pointing atlantad, laterad, mesiady and sternad| 
and their bases sacrad, mesiad, and dorsad ^ admit of a certain change 
of situation, not only in directions atlanuU and ^acralj but ster-mesu 
Jatcriil and dorsa-mcsial. ' ' - t« ^\^ 
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''The motions of the scapula «rPy Atlantad, Saciad, Ster^raesU 
latcrad, Dorsa-mesiad, Rotatory, or combiiiaiions of these motions. 

** The muscles by which these motions are performed are the Tra- 
pezius, Rhoroboidei, levator scaputs, Serratus anticus, Serratui 
magnus, and the directions of their action At. dor. mosind, At. ster* 
laterad, Sac. ster. roesiad, Sac. ster. laterad ; ass*M)ted ocsosionally, 
through the mediuir oi the humerus, by the Latissimus dorsi. Pecto- 
ralis, (in the directiohs) Sac. dor. mesiad, At ster. mesiad, Sac. ster 
mesiad, and through the medium of the c]avicle>by the subclawus, (in 
the direction) sac. ster. mesiad. 

Justice to the author demands that we should express our 
opinion, founded on a very attentive perusal of his performance, 
that it will afford considerable improvement and assistance to 
those who are disposed minutely to trace the separate and 
combined actions of muscles. We sincerely wish that the pa- 
tience and industry displayed in its composition, which we can« 
not too much applaud, may more generally prevail amongst 
those who devote themselves. to inquiries connected with the 
science of medicine. 

Art. XL — A Popular View of Vaccine Inoculation; with the 
Practical Mode of conducting it: shewing the Analogy 

' Ifetween the Small Pox and Cow Pox, and the advantages of 
the latter. By Joseph Adams, M. D. F. J^. S. Physician 
to the Small Pox and Inoculation Hospitals, &c. 12mo. p.p. 
161. 4s. London, Phillips, 1807. 

BUT a little while ago, we looked forward with complacency 
to a period at no great distance, when that ravager of beauty 
and destroyer of life, the small pox, would become Extinct, 
for want of subjects capable of propagating its poison. Sorry 
are we to find, that this event is now more remote in prospect 
than before; and still more to declare our opinion, that this 
retardment is as much owing to iht professed friends ^ as to the 
open and avowed enemies or vaccine inoculation. 

With a liberality which equally chai*acterizes true science, 
land a benevolent mind. Dr. Jenner^ as soon as he had sub- 
stantiated by experiment, the practical and general application 
of that fact which had been locally notorious for generations, 
stept forward and gave the result of his observations; throwing 
himself upon the candour of his brethren and the public, for 
their verification or disproof. The leading fact was so novel, 
as to be at first received with much distrust ; and we confess 
ourselves to have been among the number of those, who with- 
'heid their assent till borne down by the prodigious daily ac- 
c\imulating mass of^yidence, The 
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The difference between the external appearance of the two 
diseases, and the absence, of any general eruption in yacciola^ 
were such striking circumstances, that they seem to have en* 
tirely divested its adoptors of even prudent distrust, with res* 
pect to the latter^ and led them into a hasty belief, that what 
ever they saw produced different from small pox, niust neces- 
sarily be the genuine cow pock ; and this point once decided, 
that the patient was, ipso facto, ever after secure against the 
former, 

Tbe number of subseqitent failures, however, which, (as 
might be anticipated), increased with the spread of vaccination, 
have unhappily proved the error of such a. conclusion; and while 
they have weakened the faith of the well meaning, have afforded 
the selfish and malignant few, an opportunity to raise afresh 
the war whoop of down with the corv pock I 

The press has literally groaned lor some time under the 
wordy labours of the opposing parties 3 and it is a doubt with 
us, which have in Jact done most injury to the cause of truth 
and humanity, the enemies or the friends of vaccination. By. 
the former, we are threatened with hideous deformity, loath- 
some disorders, and almost extinction \)f the human race, as 
the consequences of its general adoption ; while, by the latter, 
we are flattered not only with great improvement in human 
beauty and health, but with the prevention of many destructive 
tnaiadies now existing ; and have even been gravely told, that 
various fatal distempers incident to the brute creation, as the 
pestis gangrenosa in cattle, the rot in sheep, and the hydro- 
phobia in dogs, &c. &c. would iiltimately be done away by 
vaccination : there wanted but one step farther to crown this 
ascending climax of absurdity ; that man thus freed from a 
host of pnysical evils, ^ould have his* age protracted to that 
of the patriarchs, or even live for ever!!! 

Heartily tired of this contei^tion between s<?lfish ignorance, 
and benevolent enthusiasm, we gladly hailed the appearance of 
a^hort treatise, that promised to discuss the matter in a plain 
^nd pandid waty, and set the general question of preference en- 
tirely at rest. Such we hoped this Popular View would 
prove ; as the author niight ijiot only be supposed to come to 
the task well prepared by the- nature of hi? former labours, (on 
0)orbid poisons), but superiorly qualified by the opportunities 
which his present situation must afford him, ofcomparin^^b^ 
two diseases under all their possible varieties. How far it has 
answered our expectation in this, will soon appear» 

The 
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The author begins by stating, (p. 1.) that> . 

^ Extraordinary as it may seem^ we have no certain accounts of 
^ the first introdction of small pox* This has induced some to beliere 
^ that it existed from the remotest periods ^ But we haye in scripture, 
' most accurate descriptions of those diseases which were deemed un. 
^ clean or contagious, and none of thqm applicable to the small pox.' 

After remarking on the silence, and thence deduced unac-* 
i^uaintance of the ancients, respecting one uniform and noto- 
rious character of small pox, viz. its taking place but once du- 
ringlife, — ^which must have bcenknovvnto them if the disease had 
Occurred then; and the strong impression that our knowledge 
of this fact has made upon us with regard to ather infectious 
febrile diseases, (as the plague) , he concludes it to be—* 

^ Highly probable, that the first introduction of this contagion, 

* was by the crusades. Ambrose Parey, (Pare), assures us, that 
^ after that event, the leprosy became so frequent, that not less than 

* twenty-one thousand lazarettos were erected in France. It is difficult 
f to conceive, (continues Dr. A ) that these could be for any other pur- 
^ pose, than for the reception of those aiiiicted with so general and sa 
^ contagious a distemper as the smallpox. This is the more probable, 
^ as it was soon found that in populous towns it was scarcely possible 
^ to avoid the disease, and that such as had once passed through' it 
^ were no longer in danger, many of these lazarettos fell into dis. 
^ use, till at length the introduction of inoculation rendered them 

* no longer objects of general attention.^ 

That the sacred writers, who, from necessity joined the me- 
dical character to that of the priesthood, and practised medicine 
merely as an empirical art, should nevertheless be competent 
to describe contagious diseases with .' grea/ aa'Mratf^/ whilst 
Par6 and his contemporaries, whose education was systematic^ 
and whose sole attention was given to medicine and surgery as a 
science, should confound a no-oel and acute disease, with a 
chronic complaint, which <had been long familiar to them, and 
was already so accurately described in the Bible, is an opinion 
too repugnant to comipon understanding to be admitted upon 
bare assertion. We therefore turned to Park's works, and 
though not without some doubt as to what we might find 
there, yet certainly not with any idea that the evidence would 
have been so complete. Our readers, then, will judge what 
was our surprize, on finding that small pox, measles, and le- 
prosy, were not only described, 'each under its qwn namCj in 
such 'a way as clearly to (Jiscriminale them from one another, 
but that, while the two first as being allied in certain circum-. 
stances, were considered in one chapter, (the 1st of the 20th 
book), the last, viz, leprosy, was put in a separate chap, (the 
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6tb), and Identified with the Elephantiasis. As to the twefity*-' 
one thousand lazarettos said to have been erected for the leprosy, 
(or as Dr. Adams will have it, for the small pox), though w^ 
will not assert that it is not contained in Fare's works, yet as 
our utmost diligence has not been successful in discovering the 
kast trace of such a passagCi the stateiDent of it must, for the 
present, stand upon even less ground than the well-known le- 
gend of St. Ursula, and her eleven thousand virgin nuns, who 
were said to have cut off their noses to escape violation from a 
|)arbarou6 soldiery; for the critic, (a heretic no doubt,) who 
translated Undecimilla as a proper name instead of eleven 
tlunisandi still admitted that there might have been two such 
heroic virgins; whereas we cannot find even one lazaretto. 

Though.it maybe said that this has littie to do with the main 
object before us, yet we consider it of great consequence, that 
on SD important a point, and where much may turn upon the 
reputed judgment of an author, he should, upon examination, 
be found strictly correct in every one of his positions; and it 
surely cannot bias us in his favour, to discover that he has thus 
nade a palpabable mistatement at^his very outsetting. 

The second chapter is entitled ^ On the causes to tvhich we 
may attribute the advantages of receiving the smallpox by in-' 
ocutation* ^ 

^ ' With whatever disease the human body is seized, the eiFect, like 
impressions on the mind, is much increased by the suddeuuess of the 
shock.' 

^ Sydenham first remarked, that the most fatourable small pox 
usually makes its appearance on the third, sometimes on the fourth 
day of the fever ; whereas, in the most violent, the eruption always 
appears about the second, or at most the third day. If the pustules 
in the face, ('where they first appear'), are numerous and confluent^ 
the patient will be in the utmost danger, however distinct and e1^ea 
sparingly, they may appear on other parts of the body.' 
' From all this, which future observation has confirmed, it follows 
that the danger depends on theybrce and txtbit of thc^r<^ shock* 
That is^ if the shock is violent,, this will appear by an torly. 
eruption of pustules, attended witli inflammation proportionate 
to the actions excited. If therefore, 4he effect of the first shock^ 
could be limited in its extent of surface, U follows, that the dau« 
ger would be proportionally limited. 

^ Such IS the object of inoculation ; and in proportion as we succeed, 
in it, we secure our patient from danger. By introducing con« 
tagious matter at one particular part, we confine fhe first shock to 
that part. Hence the advantage of always using//*e*A matter, which 
will be likely to prodooe a more certain and quick effect on the part. 
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^It must be &tifl more important tamse the cleat ^iM-^'kea from 
^> tl^e ertt^ftoM ia its eartif stage, because at that time imly^ it affords 
^ the gemiue infection. Wiien it afterwards becomes thick, .it is 
i mixed with matter formed for the purpose ef healing the pustule ; 
^ aud.sometimes if taken in its-iater stage, it will consist of nothing 
^ else, and disappoint the ineculators altogether.' 
i pn these extracts we shall remark, that the first passage 
contains a position^ which, generally speaking,' is correct; 
but although the reasoning wpon it, applied to explain the ad- 
vantages ot inoculation^ is at least as probai>le as any other, yetjt 
is by no means free from its difficulties ; for if an early eruption 
of pustules be a proof of a violent shock, and of courfee proporti- 
onal danger in the casual disease, howcomes it, that thetnoeulated 
small pox which, outruns casual infection, and consequently 
inust have an earlier eruption^ should yet be so pl^oh,4tlllder*>^ 
and upon the same principle too, how is it that (^ Oimsdalehaa 
remarked), the sooner th^ infection shews itself aictiv^ in the armj 
\yhich must bring on the general infection and eruption more 
speedily, the more favo.urable the disease will be ? It appears 
to us, ihat the difFereQce generally observable between the disease 
ftsexcitecl in one and the ^ther mode, depends upon the first im- 
pression being made in the casual mode, directly upon the brain 
through the olfactory nerves, while in the inoculated it is com- 
municated indirectly through tl^ medium of distant branches. 
This is corroborated by the comparative ill success of inoculation 
in China, where it is performed by thrusting up the nostrils, 
dossils of cotton impr^nated with variolous matter ; and by the 
violence of the symptoms in a young female convict, upon 
whom (Dr. Mei^d tells us) the experiment of inoculation wa^ 
made in thi^ way. In experiments made for the express pur- 
pose^ multiplying the niwnber of punctures, and, a/oitioriy 
mcreasing the extent of tne first shock, has never been found 
to augment the violence of the consequent disease. One would 
imagine from Dr. A's, statement (p. 13,) that the first vaiioloUs 
impression in the casual disease, was made upon the whole face^ 
and in the inoculated, upon a mere spot on the arm, whence 
it was, .communicated to the whole system ; but this is not 
cor^i^ct, for in whatever way the disease be induced, the fac© 
is the part in which the pustules first appear after the general 
commotion has begun.- 

To those who may s^^pt Dr. A.fs reasoning, the object of ino- 
culation will, no d^ubt, appear what he alleges ; but the multi- 
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* * The inoculated small pox is earlier hy at least four days in producing the 
eruptive fever,' />r» Adams ^ P« 57» 
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tude who ware inoculators, had no other object than that which 
experience taught them, the fact that inoculation did produce a 
milder disease, without their either knowing or enquiring whtf 
or hbw it did so. Just such is the present amount of our know- 
ledge respecting vaccination— viz. that it is milder than small 
pox, and a preservative from it, and, thereforey should be 
preferred. 

As to the kind of matter employed, though it be uncjuestion- 
able, that the variolous fluid has the full power of mfecting 
while yet in a limpid state, yet the testimony of thousands 
equally go to prove, that '^it does not, like the vaccine virus, 
lose either its efficacy or its mildness by becoming puriforni ^ 
nay that the hard scab macerated in water, wag equally success- 
ful as theTecent fluid. The permanency of the variolous in- 
fection is sfrikiiigly opposed to the fugitive ^property of the 
Vaccine ; and ts no slight argument against their identity, which 
is alleged' by. Dr. A. The bramins of India, we are told, inno^ 
culate with matter handed down for two or three generations, 
(Vide Essdi sur V Inoculation, par M. Chats) the infection 
has been known to spread through a village, upon opening a 
grave in which a person dying of small pox had been interred 
twenty years before, {See the account in a hook called the City 
HemembrancerJ and the late Dr. Woodville found that after 
nearly boiling away a pint of water from a drachm of variolous 
pus, for three successive times, the residuum still communi- 
cated the disease by inoculation. We would not, however, 
assert, that a choice in the matter is absolutely indifferent, and, 
therefore, to be neglected; for although multiplied trials have 
^hevvn, that a mild disease has been produced by matter taken 
from a confluent pock, yet where there is an alternative, wc 
would certainly prefer that taken from a benign kind, and from 
a healthy constitution, were it only to preclude all possibility of 
accusation on this account, either from others or from ourselves, 
should the disease prove unfavourable. 

The third chapter. On the variom kinds of small poXy- and 
on the approximation of the most favourable to the cow pose, 
announces a discovetyj and founaed upon that, a practical 
improvement^ which if confirmed by future observation, will 
entitle Dr. Adams to solid proofs of public gratitude, and secure 
to him a niche in the temple of fame, scarcely inferior to what 
Dr. Jenner has obtained ; for there aHt many who have still 
so much doubt about the preservative pow^ of cowrpox, and 
others so influenced by their fears of its wisequences, as to 
make the alternative of small pox highly accept^le, could it be 
rendered to a certainty mild. 

Dr. A. 
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' Dr. A, says, — ^ Though during an epidemic small pox, \ve 
see the disease in a variety o^' forms, sometimes even in different 
individuals of the same family, yet there are certain distinctions 
■which Sydenham first made, and others which have been noticed 
since his time. That great master first marked the difference 
between the confluent and distinct small pox ; and also in the 
appearance of the disease at different seasons. Though subse- 
quent writers have made other divisions, yet there is one kind 
which I do not recollect having seen described by any author. 
Formerly when the disease was more common, the kind i allude 
to, used by the nurses to be called a white surf. Such, I con- 
ceive, was the small pox inentioned by Sydenham, which h<8 
says left no pock marks j different from what happened in a 
subsequent part of the season, when even the distinct sort was 
followed "by pock marks in t^e face/ 

*Dri Jenner, in his " Inquiries into the nature of the cow pox,'* 
speaks of a particularly mild sart, which spread for spme time 
over Gloucestershire. Sydenham makes no other distinctioa 
between his two kinds of distinct small pox, than that the 
mildest left no pock marks ; and Dr. Jenner gives no other de- 
scription of his, than that they never became confluent; that 4 
number of cases proved as mild as the inoculated disease, and 
-that the lower classes of people so entirely lost all terrors of it, 
ihat the usual intercourse was maintained as if no such conta* 
gion existed. I suspect from its universal mildness, that this 
jnust have been the tv kite sort ^ the most striking peculiarity of 
which is, that, contrary to what Sydenham observes, l^^th of 
the confluent and distinct, the pustules remain white oa the 
face, as well as on the rest of the body, till they begin to scab,** 
p. 21—4. 

This white sort i>r. A. describes as ^ never very large, but 
round, and uniform in proportion as the disease is well marked, 
the upper surface extending over the base, and drying into a 
-scab nearly globular, of a pale amber colour, and much harder 
than in the common distinct disease. From the figure, colour, 
and other properties preserved throughout the whdle progress, I 
shall call this kind of small pox the pearl sort. The nearflr 
the resemblance Is preserved to a pearl, and the smaller the in- 
.dividual pustules, the more perfect is the character, p. 24 — 5.' 

* It* might be. suspected, as this- variety of appearances in 
small pox, seems to depend on the degree of inflammatipn, 
that it could make no difference with what kind of matter 
. we inoculate, but that the dejrree of inflammation and subse- 
quent disease, would depend on the state of the person ino- 
-culated. It is very certain, that when small pox Inoculation 
succeeds as it usually docsj^ 4he kind of matter is unimportant, 

because 
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beeau^ the inilammation at the arm secures the constitiuiou 
from any subsequent shoclc, and, with proper attention, the 
general eruption is not of sufficient consequence to excite alarm* 
Sut it is well known^ that this is not universally the case, it 
is, therefore, desirable to secure a favourable eruption, and it 
seems confirmed by experiments? that there is more uniformity 
between the matter inoculated, and th^ disease produced, than 
has hitherto been supposed. By continuing with great caution 
%o inoculate at the hospital from pearl small pox, and after* 
wards by selecting those arms which had most the appearance 
of cow pox, we- at last succeeded in procuring a succession of 
a^ms so nearly resembling the vaccine, that an universal sus* 
picion prevailed among the parents that they were deceived by 
the substitution of one for the other/ 

Here follows a register of cases at the Inoculation Hospital, 
in support of the alleged amelioration in the quality of the 
^^ariolous . matter. The first patient was inoculated from the 
casual small pox ; the vesicle of a vaccine appearance, and 150 
pustules. — Second case, inoculated from the first, vesicle, 
vaccinBy no pustules. — ^Third case the same. — Fourth case, 
mrm vaccine tkrougkouiy 150pustules4 — Fifth case, «?'»! vaccine^ 
about 500 pustules, dried early.-;— Sixth case, arm vaccine^ 60 
pustules. — Seventh case, arm perfect li/ vaccine, a few pustules. 
Of stvQti others inoculated from this, five had ihz perfect, 
-vaccine arm throughout, but 7Zo eruption; a sixth, irregular 
Vaccine, arm, 7W pustule, and the seventh perfect vaccj,ne ami, 
with \6o pustules, appearing on the 1 2th dax, and drying on 
the 15th. Of tour others inoculated from these, twor had 
'regular, and one irregular vaccirie arm, but no pustules ; and 
a77C, small pustules, drying early. From a patient (the 6th case) 
who had pustules, two were inoculated from the arm^ and 
4wo from the pustules ; the two from the arm, had * the Irgili^ 
miaie vaccine appearance «' one from the pustules had fcver with 
general effioreseencey (no pustules) ; * the other had all the synip^ 
4oms of vaccination ; but the contents of the vesicle became 
yellow before it dried ; a circumstance which Dr. A. remarks, 
(p. 40 — 1) makes the only unequivocal distinction between the 
two diseases.' 

Let us now examine the force of these arguments seiiatisu, 
tad see to what they amount. That in some seasons the small 
pox proves very mild, and in others extremely severe, is a fact 
which must be within the personal . experience of every man 
who had been several years in practice before vaccination was 
known 5 and that this should have been remarked by Sydenham 
and Dr. Jenner, is not surprising. But what does this prove? ' 
•Surely nothing more than what we see with regard to other 
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febrile CQnl4gicQs^ as measles, scarlatina, &c« that under the 
influence of certain causes, at preeent unknown, but aiost pro- 
bably atmospheric, the same specific contagion will prod^c^e 
very different effects. For if, as Dr. A. would have us believ^ 
Ithtkind of the disease in small pox, depends upon the quality 
of the matter, from what source was the particularly mild kind 
mentioned by Sydenham and Jennee produced ? Was it from 
a similar mild kind which they took no notice of, or was itfroiti 
that which possessed no such particular mildness ? Again, what 
became of this stock of mild infection ; did it die away, and 
leave only the more virulent breed to perpetuate its ravagcfe, or 
did it lie dormant, and only shew itself at such distant mtervals 
as to excite the particular notice of practitioners from its' being 
unusual ? But farther, why does Dr. A. rest so important a 
point upon mere stispiciovj when, by applying to Dr. Jenner, 
whose candour is equal to his discernment, he might have 
added his powerful testimony to his own suspicion y and thus have 
given it a greater weight, if not in his own eslimaticui, at least, 
in that of others? This plan of breeding a milder small pox, 
somewhat resembles the late Mr. Bakeweirs pjan of improving 
the breed of sheep, by selecting the most perfect animal of each 
sex, and successively taking the most perfect of their offspring 
he at last produced a race of animals possessing a greater num- 
ber of perfections than any that had before existed ; ^^ut Mr* 
Bakewell's improved sheep still remain; Does Dr. A.*3 
improved small pox still continue ? or must we, to per- 

?etuate its benefits, still recur to its original source, the Small 
bx Hospital, where alone the alleged requisites of fresh limpid 
matter, taken from the pustules of one patient and inserted into 
the arm of the other, can possibly be procured, and (on the score 
of courtesy, at least, if not of justice and policy) to the original 
improver y who superintends that hospital? For no private 
practitioner in the present day, or even when small pox ino- 
culation only was in use, could pretend to have such a constant 
succession ot patients, as to supply him with repent limpid in- 
fection at all times, and thereby to render their patients univcr-^ 
sally secure of a mild disease. 

With respect to the register of cases given by Dr. A. after 
the most impartial examination of the evidence it contains, \ye 
are obliged to say, that we think it amplv justifies the suspicions 
of the parents, that the disease communicated- to their children 
wa^ not genuine small pox, but a variolated vaccine infection^ 
^actly corresponding with what repeatedly occurred to the late 
jYp Woodville, when he began the vaccine inoculation at.th^ 
Mnall pox hospital ; for let it be noted, that of the twenty two 
cases registered by Dr. Adams, scarcely one buth^d'fhe vaccine' 
' \ arm 
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nrm^ foutfee^ih^A nosecondsLry pustules, and of tfce dght whd 
had, most of them dried away very soon ; just as w^ find to be 
the case, where a patient was exposed to the variolous infec- 
tion at the ti-me when the vaCcine influence was in progress, 
and before it had arrived at that ultimate stage which gives 
complete protection to the system.* 

Chap. IV* Containing presumptive proof s^ deduced from the 
Laws of all other Morbid Poisons, that the Variolous and 
Vaccine is the same, 

' It is a law in alt local as well as constitutional diseases^ that no 
two of them will continue at the same time^ in the same place, or the 
same constitution. In local diseases this can hardly be questioned^ 
because^ it would ho absurd to say that two different elfects could be 
produced at the same time on the same individual spot< But in c6n-<> 
stitulioital diseases it might be supposed^ that two of them might pro.* 
dnce their respective actions at the same time^ in two differpnt parts 
of the same body. The contrary has^ however, been proved in so 
many instances^ that it is now almost universally admitted. The 
small pox in evcrj/ instance where It has interfered with the measks. 
is found to be arrested in its progress till the latter has gone througa 
its periods, after which the small pox has recommenced its actions^ 
and required for its completion the full number of days, . without 
reckoning any of those in which it was interrupted by the measles.* 
. A similar powep> Dr. A. says, belongs to chicken pox in 
suspending small pox ; and in bath chicken pox and measles 
in suspending cow pox ; whence * it follows, that the action of 
measles, and also of chicken pox, is different from the actioit 
of small pox o r cow pox. and that thev cannot be maintained 
at the s^me time m ihesame constitution. 

* But if small pox and cow pox are inserted at the same time 
in different parts of the same person^ we find no interruption 
whatever in the progress of cither. Both begin and go through / 
the usual courses with the same regularity as if pnly one of them 
had been inserted in two different places/ p. 4i. 

These circtntistances Dr. A considers as aiiiountlng io a 
'proof of the identity of the two morbid poisons/ P* 41. — He 
;idmits, however, as objections* to his conclusion, that the small 
pox is generally attended with secondary pustules, (p. 42) ; 
that small pox may be communicated by effluvia^ but cow-pox 
only by ih^ap plication oi the virus (p. 43.) j-*^and that small- 
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* Nay, Dr. A. has adihitted, thae small pOx pustule) may be excited eten oft 
the skin of those who have had sKi^l pox, merely by the skin being fretted while 
the person is eatposed to a variolous atmo.sphefe (p. 89]. But we would readil]^. 
refer this point to an txfyeritnentum erucisf that of inoclilating with, a mixture of vari* 
olous and vaccine matter ; when we will venture to predict, that tho reault wiU 
«iLactly agree ii^Uh the a]^j)earances here <kscribed. 

pox 



'j)ox Is arwaVskcaothpahied^b/fevet^ iMfile croW.pox*li«sinitIie- 
tle of" none, fp'. 'f^Ij . • Blit (6 *th6de h« fepHes, that smdl-pojc 
-has occurred without- eniptibrij and that though secondary cow* 
pox pustules arefrai'e, they have ocetjrrcd too ofteti tobequtei- 
'tioned : — that the efflufial rfiode of commuhicatbri ifi smalUpo^,, 
only * shows a M^er degree of contagion in Iwo <liseas€ff^(?) 
'•df^tfi of whfch are( Contagious ;r-^and that is by no means, ce^- 
*tam, that they arc not different degr^iss of contagionyUn dififef- 
'^Ttit kinds of small- pox:' — lastly^, that in smallrpo>f the degree 
T)f fever is uncertain^ and oftentimes as mild as in the severest 
TOW pox. P. 45. ^ ^' .... 

The siispensivepbiverofsonie diseases over others, has long been 
fioticed as a fact^y but was first considered as a law' of disease 
by the late Mr. Hunter, who, like his discipte and adntirer Dr. 
iA. held it to be universal. But though it has doubtless often 
happened, yet the exceptions to it are sufficiently numerous to 
prove it not universally true. Etmuller mentions a caste 
. (upon which howevef, we would not lay much stress 
on account of its singularity) wHere the *• measles oc- 
cupied one side of the body and the small pox the 
other,' (Op. t; ii. p. 1. c. 10.) Two cases of their c'6ncttrre7zce\vlH 
be found in the Ed I Med. Com. vol iii ; and a* third may be seeh 
in one of the 6arly nii'mbers of the Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal by a Mr.'Rolfe^'a practitioner at Bristol ; and alonger search < 
thanour' time' aifords, would no doubt c^iscover many othefsl 
Desessarts rektep' a complication of small pox with scalatin^ 
fJourrt.de Med, t, xlix.); and we have unquestionable autho- 
rity to say, that measles supervening upon hooping cough of a. 
fortYiight's stianding, greatly aggravated^ instead of suspending 
the paroxysmS'.---l'hese testimonies are surely sufficient to dis* 
prove the alleged universality of the law; nor is it at all difficult 
to explain, why such exceptions should not oftener occur, for 
it requires, that the weaker specific action should have ad* 
ranced so far, that the stronger ^ though it may just overtake, 
cannot mctrttn and suppress its influence ; whence they both ap- 
pear in full force at one particular point of time. 

In Chap. V. Dr. Adams" endeavours to shew the probabilitjf 
ihaf thejirst improvers of small pox inoculation owed part of 
their success to the insertion of a favourable kind of small pox. 

^ From the two preceding chapters (he says) it appears that 
♦• sttiall pox has certain varieties, and yet these variettea appear 
*:.^omeiiw2e5 permanent whei^i communicated by inoculation to 
Mother subjects, and yet this and other circumstances (already 
^npxiiQpdy navt led him to suspect, that the Buttons were partly 
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^ indebted to chance f6r their ^<7r()^ success; i. e. that accident in 
^ tbefirstinstance, directed them to the choice of a pearl small pox, 
#^ which was ' afterwards for a long time perpetuated by the 
J manner in which inoculation was communicdj^ed to new 
/ subjects at their establishment. For besides that the practice 
' has certainly never been in other hands ^<s uniformly succcifs- 
^ ful, as described by impartial peo{>Ie under the Suttuns, there 
^ is incontestihle evidence that their own fame declined ; and 
' this we may presume (to have been) from the failure of that 
^ success to which they first owed, it.*— Here he quotes a'pas* 
sage from a letter written by a clergyman to Sir G. Haker^ stat- 
ing that, " in ten years practice, our operator (Dr. Sutton) has 
''not lost one patient;'' and afterwards inserts an admistioa 
by the same correspondent, of two patients having died in the 
subsequent year, one ** a hard drinker, who had been cured of 
an ague which he had 5 or 6 months; the other a lady who 
had wilfully neglected every direction, and among other irre- 
gularities, had taken large quantities of spirit oj' hartshorn 
during the disease/' (Sir G. Baker's Inquiry.) ^ It is not my 

* intention, (Dr. A. subjoins) to doubt the truth of the causes 

* here assigned ; but if these two incidents of irregularity oc^ 

* Qurred in the course of ^ one year, it is very improbable that 

* nope equally flagrant should have happened in the course of 

* the ten preceding years. Besides which, the conduct of the 

* lady, however improper, would noj be sufEcient to kill any 
' patient wder h favourable inoculated small pox/ 

That the fame of the Suitons declined; the decline of their 
fortune, and their final poverty, ' are incontestihle evidence ;* 
out that their rise at first, and their downfall at last, were 
not owing to the causes Dr. Adams presumes upon, we can 
$hew by evidence equally incontestihle. An eminent surgeon 
in tiondon who was domesticated with them for years, assured 
a friend of ours, that at the period of their greatest splendor, and 
(prcsumiibly), greatest success, they employed matter taken in- 
discriminately from the recent and the mature, from the con» 
Jluent and the distinct pock ; and this corresponds with what 
Dr,. Frewcn first affirmed, and what multiplied experience af- 
terwards proved', vi^, that the qualiiy of the matter was of little 
or no consequence. The * decline of their fame,' then, was not 
owing to any failure in tlieir success-, but to the success ofot/lerSf 
who adopted their plan of treatment under inoculation, bein^ 
equally great ; for it is not to be supposed, that people would 
come themselves, or send their children, from all paisis^ofths 

kingdom, at great expense and incouyenience, to the macula*' 
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ting house of DaoicI Sutton, when they' saw almps'^t uniform 
success under the xnani^exnent of their own medical friends at 
home: and, u|ion the same prinqiple we will venture to say, if 
evtn Dr. Jenner himself bad! declared, that he alone could give 
security by vaccine inoculation^ or if Dr. Adams should as^ert^ 
that he only can do the same with small pox, their respective 
} deline in fame' would not be less certain than that of the 
Suttons. , 

. With legard to the uniform success of the SutlOns, for ten 
years, testified by the venal pen (as Dr, Woodville indignantly 
calls.it), of the Rev. Mr. Houlton, (Sir G. Baker's correspon* 
.4ent) 9 it is indeed ^ very improbable ;' yet we think that the lady*s 
^vowed neglect of every direction, andotlier (no dovht privatej 
iTC^^larities, together with the large use of the spirits of harts- 
horn, were c]uite sufficient to kill any patient, even under the 
iru^fiearl kind of small pox infection ! 

The sixth chapter is, (hi iht mode of conducting small pox 
inoculflJion; in which we observe nothing either new or pecu* 
liar, except that the summer is the most proper season, instead 
of the winter, as we had generally been taught to believe:—- 

^' That the matter should l)e/re«^, that Is, the subject from whom 
it is taken should be present :-« that diluting the matter if dry, very 
much lessens the certainty of success ;*-— but that ^ when dry^ the 
best mode of dissolving it, will be by the saliva of the patient to be 
inoculated.' 

. Upon each of these particulars, very pointed questions might 
be put; but as these questions will readily occnr to our readers, 
we shall leave, them unnoticed; as well as the seventh chapter, 
which treats of the * prognostic symptoms of the disease.* 

Having now got through seven chapters out of eleven^ and 
seventy pages out of one hundred and thirty-one of this popular 
view of vaccination^ and finding them entirely taken up in do-* 
tailing the history of the rise,— the amelioration of the ii/id,— 
and the improvements .in the mode of conducting inoculation 
for ; — the SMALL POX 1 ! ! for that very dis- 
ease which it is the grand object, and will prov^ ^he immortal 
glory of vaccination to extirpate from the fav.*e of the earth ! ! ! 
we come at last to chap, viii, The advantages of vaccination 
over smallpox inoculation/ whence we are told, that, 

'^ It is no small satisfaction to turn our attention from a disease 
which Is never unaccompanied with anxiety to the practitioner, the 
patient, and his friends, towards a discovery which promise3 to do. 
liver us froiii every doubt, in a case which often requires prompt 
decision. Such is the cow pox. Without symptomatic fever, (jitt 
j^ 313 of our incrica?), without secondary eruptions, (j>. ib.) or with- 
out 
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put danger fronj eith^,(/)^ and .also witl^wit danger tp oth.eys^ wjj se. 
".cure ourselves, our chifdren/or fiierids. Nb season need be' preferred, 
'too age itf improper, and no k&te'ofheahh (!) has been ' found pro. 
llibitory:* ^ - .•-'.•'•' . • \ ' . *' /. 
-" After disavdwmg 'all unfair • partiality 'for'co'\X?^p6x inocula- 
tion' he says, *tlfc first and most important of all itiquiries is. 
Does <:ow pox inttodnxri darigermis 8isorder^ iiito the human 
body? '1 can truly sayi have met withr' none, not even a sore 
arm, from vaccination. It must be admitted, how,ever, (he adds) 
that there liave beert at7.'/<^ r^a7cai^i,'am6ng'the many false 
ones which hiave excited' al'arm ; and 1; shall Jbe glad i^by this 
opportunity I can set the ^minds of many respectable people at 
eise, on'a question which Has produced rnuch unnecessary iin-p 
easiness, and not a 'little ill fclobd/- *- -^ J 

Chap. ix. Candid exarninaiidn of the oVjeitions to vacct\ 
.natim. ' ' " . . . • : . ... - . 

* W hen an unfortunate ex^ent-froiil cow pox, lias happene<Pfo mo^e 
than one person in a familii\ xthdiS been imputed (6y ike frkhdi of 
the vaccine' disease no :douht?^) -to'somc impurity' in flie blood, and 
W)t to vaccination. Nothing' can bW naore cr\ienhan* the use of so 
undefined an oxpr«ssson; nor can v^i wonder Jf such as arc thus ca^ 
lumniated, are provoked tP retort a language which shows so little 
>lelic^ey in those whouseit. When I mention impurities of the bloody 
itis.touse'a word the most general in its acceptation, apd conse. 
qaently the -least objectionable. The evil or ^crri/ttZfl arc terms still 
more disgusting, but they are all ecjually unde/incd, and a\\ equally 
terrible to the imagination/^ 

* It is much to be lamented that such expressions should ever 
have been adniittcd and highly disgraceful that they are still re^ 
tained in medicine. As, however, we shall presently see that 
the subject is not (!) connected with our present purpose^ I 
shall dismiss it with expressing a wish, that those who Use such 
terms, would ^t least tell us what they nic^n. All that can be 
required of us, is, that when we meet the question fairly; ancl 
as it cannot be disputed that in a few instances very serious 
complaints have followed the insertion <^cow pox mattery that 
we reconcile the admission of these facts with our recommen<-t 
dation of th^m.' • 

V Into what a labyrinth of contradictions has the author here 
plunged himself? In one page proclaiming the absence offever^^ 
oftruptionsy Siiid of all danger from cow pox; in another telling 
us tht fever of small pox is often as mild as that of severe cow- 
pox ; here assuring us there are ?to erdiptions, and there admitt- 
ing them to have * occurred too often to be questioned;' now as- 
serting that no danger ensues from cither, and immediately 
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.^fter jpraatipg that ^««6K)r'9«riaus <cDniplain;s bave.&lh>w.Qd.the 
a^ertion.of ciiw;fox mattepMM*. .... . , . • 

'. Not less astonishinjg is his language about iippuFities of blood, 
and the equaljy undenned terras oi Evil or scropkula I Does t>r. 
j^dams mean to say^ that there are really novitiat^ed states of Xh^ 
circulating mass, or secreted fluids, which will aggravate;the 
x)peration of certain morbid poisons ? And is scrophula that 
undefined thing, which exists but in disgusting .name and terri- 
ble idea, and which never affords^the fruitful soil, whence spring 
unsightly scars, defective sight, and fatal phthisis? We really 
yrant words tp express our surprisje at such language ! ! ! But let 
us see how he gets rid of these terrible imaginary evi/s^ ^x^J^ 
recoi^ciles his opmiona with those -stubborn things called fads. 
He qtiewpls to do it, by obligingly in/br^n/w^^us, that, ^-the^ce 
a(ece];tain pecuKarities in the bodilj/ constitution^ as weli as ia 
ihe terriers of individuals, and oftentimes of more than one In 
the same family, which are particularly seen in the effects of cer- 
laiiv substances upon the oi"gans of Sensq i:onnected^with it: 
and instances these in the eflects which such persons experience 
^om eating muscles, honey, or almonds; from the smell of 
cheese ; the sight of a cat ; the stimulus of a blister plaster ; or 
the bite of a leech! Nay (strange to say) he adds after all this, 
that these are no more remarkable nor surprising, than that some 
families have found small pox invariably severe, and often fatal, 
even under inoculation ; that to others again measles, and to 
others ulcerous sore throat, have proved equally alarming, or 
even fatal : yet that 'nothing of this kind shews any depravity ' 

* or vitiation in the form or juices of such subjects or family ; 
^ but only a susceptibility (a most unfortunate one truly) to be 
f affected by these particular subjects in a manner (I'lff trait from 

* other people !! !' 

We have heard of law quibblers, and of a criminal being 
acquitted, though his identify was clearly proved, as well as his 
transgression, merely because he was indicted under a wrong 
natne. Whether this will apply to that deeply-accused death- 
doer, ScRpPHULA, or not, .we must leave to an impartial jury 
of our brethren, to whom we willingly refer the question for 
adjudgement :— to us it is of little consequence whether the mis- 
chief arise from a thing called by a Latin or an English name, 
whether Scrophula, — foul humours, — or only a susccpiihility ; 
since it is admitted by Dr. A. himself, that there is a someii^hat 
attached to individuals and families, which renders them the 
unfortunate victims of particular disorders when once e;ccited 
by their specific causes^ whether that be the contagion of sy- 

' , philis, 
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phil^, of scarlatina, of measles, of small pox, or of cow pox. The 
only thing that concerns the public, is, which of the two last 
ought most to be dreaded ? and upon this question which (as that 
of small pox inoculation was) must be decided by length of lime, 
a/e hnvt no hesitation in saying— Small Pox a thousand to one. 

The remainder of this treatise consists of the ysual instrnc* 
tions for conducting vaccine inoculation, in which ^^x observe 
nothing new ;— it is closed by an cfjjpendix containing the que- 
ries respecting vaccination, put by the College of Physicians to 
Dr. A. in common with other inedical men of the nietropofis, 
and his answers to these ; and it is illustrated with f everal co« 
poured plates of vaccine and small pox pustules. 

Wc are here to take our leave of Dr. A. which we cannot do 
withoirt expressing regret, that he should have published any 
thing which could have drawn from us so much animadversion, 
as in our opinion tending indirectly to perpetuate the existence^ 
r)f that very disorder, which, it is th^ general interest of man- 
kind should be entirely done away^ — wc xqean the Small I^ok* 
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MEi)ICAL INTEIXIGENCE, 
iConsistihg of brief Commitntcations of Varieties in Disease, and No- 
teities in Practice is requested to be addressed to the Editors, at 
Messrs. LoDgman and Co. Paternoster Rov. 



The loU«w!ng Sargical Cases, amons: other&<>f considerable interest, have xk- 
.cvrrod in London npce our last, 

tit. An Aneurism of the Carotid Artery, in a porter «. 50, in wbicK Oic Arte^ 
1y was divided. One Ligature separated on the twenty- firit, and the other on the 
twenty tliird day. The patient was relieved by the operation in this, as in a fowacr 
ca&e, from a vioknt pain m the same side of the Head. 

a«d. Aoeurisfti of the' external Kiac Artery, in a Gardener, «t, ^f, in -which 
the vessel was ^^ divided. The Ligatures came away, one on the fifteenth, and 
lihe othir on die sixteenth day. Both Patients arc still under cure. 

An Opersdoo for Caiotid Aneurism, has also lately/been performed at Stock- 
holm, by M. Burckhardt. The event we have not yet learned. There have thus 
occurred three Cases of Carotid Aneurism in which the operation has been per- 
lormel In some cases of Popliteal Aneurism, the lingie Ligature has been used 
with perfect success. The woand required for this practice is much smaller, and 
the operation altogether more simple. Whether it is equally seorc as a general 
practice remains to he determined. 

InOctolier, Mr. Watt, of I'aiaiey, will publish «« Cases of Diabetes with Obser- 
vations.*' The practice is new, and in many respects the reverfic of that which 

has been generaUy followed of late years. ^I'he work wiil alsg tontain «« Case* 

^Uic4 to Xyiabetes,** la which, a similar treatment has be^n successful. 



Wc have to regret the necessity of postponing to onr next number, the review of 
Mr. John Bell's Work on Tumours, vad Mr. Wishart's Trandation of Proks&or 
S(afpa> Treatise on Aneurism. 
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Art. I. Rechei'ches Physiologiques sur la Vie et la Mori ; 
Par Xav. Bichaty Medecin de l^HdteUDiezi, Professeur 
d^ Anatomies de Physiologie et de MMecinej Membre de 
plusieiirs SocietBs savantes. Seconde Edition. A Paris, Che2 
Bros^soh, Libraire, rue Pierre-Sarrazin ; Gabon et Com- 
pagri?e, Libraires, pr^s I'Ecole de M6decine, An. X* 
1802/ 

WE will not deny that the interest we have derived from a 
perusal of the works of this extraordinary young man, 
has created in us a strong desire to determine the justness 
of his claim to a reputation which has already attained no cqm- 
mori celebrity. Considering, however the necessarily limited 
circulation of his works in thia country, and the systematic ar- 
rangement which he has universally adopted, we think it pro* 
per to present our readers with an impartial analysis of Ijis prin- 
cipal performances, before proceeding to exercise the arduous 
duty of critical jurisdiction.. The check upon our supplies is 
perhaps one reason why the contributions of foreigners rank 
so highly in the esteem of our medical literati; for in reputatioij. 
as well as in finance, magnum vectigal est parnmoftia. The same 
argument may be used in apology for the abridgment of their 
workswhich are in our possession, and indeed there are few French 
writers who would not be great gainers by the process. If we ex- 
cept those occupied in the abstruser departments of science, there 
are few or none who do not discover their weakness in an at- 
tempt to display their power. It is as impossible for a French* 
man to write a compendious book as a short letter. But in his 
ostentation to exhibit his acquirements to the best advantage, he 
forgets, or appears to forget, how much of them, is already knt^n. 
He is reduced to the paii^ful altetnativex>f taking withoutacknow* 
VOL. I. ^o. 4. ^ T 
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ledgmcnt what belongs to others^, or of suppressing what be 
knows himself. It would flatter him it is true^ to be esteemed 
candi€^ b^t k would kill him to be a^ccounted dull. Ingenuity 
howQvef is the forf of the French writers. Few of them com- 
mit open, burglaries, but most might be convicteH of petty lar- 
ceny. They excel, if we may so express it, in a kind of che- 
mistry of composition ; an art of metamorphosing what is recent, 
and vamping up what is old. Hence the surfeit of their compli- 
ments, their grimaces, and their books. Insignificant distinc- 
tions, fantastical refinements, • frivolous novelties, and eternal 
repetitions, which would be insupportable but for a certain 
flippancy of style, are proofs incontestible that it is more agree- 
able to their natures to dabble than to dtp. 
' A French system stripped of its gewgaws, though It might 
appear homely in Paris, has greatly unproved its chance of po- 
pularity in London. There is in general a severity of style in 
our scientific writers that steadily fnaintains the dignity oi their 
purpose; but the antic.gestures of a Frenchman's; conversation 
are visible in eveiy page of his book. Air general remarks have 
peculiar exceptions, and we should be equally averse to liave 
4hc$e interpreted ^s expressing our estimation of maqy. old, and 
some modem writers, as to admit the conclusion, that they are 
in any degree addressed to the partizans and admirers of Bicbat. 
But we are ready to declare our unequivocal preference of the 
older to the modern continental authors. They may be less 
brilliant, but they are more sound. They have less pretension, 
but more philosophy. 

" With reference to the merits of the writer whom we have 
probably the pleasure to introduce to many of our readers, we 
shall only state, that we are not of the tribe of enthusiasts who 
look for the coming of a genius (heaven born!) ta dispel as by 
^ magic touch the clouds which obscure physiology. We 
have an inherent dread of geniuses as well as prophets. To such 
^?e are all apathy and dullness, and if w^e were to indulge pre- 
possessions, they would only serve to make us more so. Nature 
-may be taken by siege, but not by surprise.* Her mysteries arc 
never surrendered at discretion : they are invested by Barriers and 
bulwarks, sturdy and jealous of access, and such as have 
•yielded nmch to a vigilant and enduring warfare, but little 
to the most brilliant sally. Of a young author we augur caii- 
• liously, and it perhaps constitutes ^his strongest reconnnenda- 
tibn to favour, that he has written with reserve. Of a young 
«iKi very voluminous author we portend fearfully, and are ready 
to apprehend that some allowance must be made for quantity, in 
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appreciating the quality of his labours^ But this is not the kind 
of ambition that we would wish to see encouraged. It aims at 
the multa rather than the multtirti. Such a spirit has not ani- 
mated the sober and strictly inductive inquiries of Hewson and 
Goodwyn, of Kite and Coleman, of Macdonald and Jones. 

But we will not suffer ourselves to entertain a particular pre- 
judice upon general grounds. Far be it from us to insinuate 
that much may not be done well even by a young man. We 
hope by the example of Bichat to establish the injustice of such aii 
insinuation. To the analysis of his Researches we have pre- 
fixed a short but interesting description of himself and his stu- 
dies, which will prove the most natural index to his works,' 

Marie Francois Xavier Bichat, the son of a physician of 
the faculty of Montpellier, was born on the Uth Novem- 
ber 177I5 at Thoirette, in the department of Ain. He was 
initiated in the study of anatomy under Petit, chief surgeon 
of the Hotel Dieu at Lyons, and after the siege of that 
city betook himself to Paris, where he became a pupil of the 
celebrated Desault. A vigorous application to the study of 
anatomy and surgery soon acquired for him distinction among his 
contemporaries, and recommended him to the notice of this dis- 
tinguished teacher^ by whom he was received as the inmate of 
his nouse and the partner of his labours. In the year 1797, he 
entered upon the duties of a teacher, and had recourse to expe- 
riments upon animals with a view to confirm the phisiological 
facts already advanced, and determine with accuracy the point 
from which to set out upon the discovery of new ones. In this 
year he established his theory of synovial membranes, a prelude 
to his treatise on the subject of membranes in general. At the 
conclusion of his course of anatomical demonstrations, he ac- 
quitted himself with singular address in a series of surgical ope- 
rations. The frequent habit of speaking in public induced at 
this period an haemoptysis, which though it created considera- 
ble alarm for his safety, arrested only for a- short interval the 
progress of his labours. The succeeding winter found him en- 
gaged in a moi^ extended course of anatomy, and the ^uperin- 
tendance of a dissecting theatre, which was attended by eighty 
students. During the same season he augmented considerably 
the number of his experiments, and payed the last tribute of re- 
spectful gratitude to the memory of his illustrious master, by an 
edition of the surgical works of Desault.* 
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His views in phisiology hitherto limited to th6 facts already 
illustrated, were at this time principally directed to the system of 
membranes. The idea of classifying these textures was furnished 
by the reflexions of M. Pinel,itihis NosographiePkilosjophiqut; 
and his first publication on this subject was presented in t,wo 
memoirs to ihe medical society of emulation. To these were 
shortly added three papers upon practical subjects. The first 
described an improved construction of the trephine; the second 
exposed the impossibility of luxation in the fracture of the hu- 
meral extremity of the clavicle; and the ihird suggested a new 
method of applying the ligature to polypi. In a concludmg 
memoir he broached his first doctrine in physiology. This was 
the division of life into animal and organic Shortly after the 
publication of these memoirs appeared his Treatise ai> Mem- 
branes*, which was' regarded as an original and classical work. 
At the same period he commented regular courses of physiology, 
into which he introduced the opinions peculiarly his own; 
tind in n99, illustrated them iji a manner more authentic and 
extensive in his ^ Recherehes Physiologigues sur la Vk €t 
la Mortal « . 

The Jtiatomie Gencrale, a system of anatomical physiology, 
describing the minute organization of tissues, as well as illus- 
trating the principles contained in his former treatises, ^nd pre-p 
senting the flmher application of them to the various branches 
of the science, was his third and great workf. To this properly 
succeeded the ^ttaiomie Descriptive, or a descriptipn ot the 
whole parts and organs of which the body is composed, of which 
work he lived to finish two volumes and arrange in part the 
materials for a third, 

- From an intimate examination of healthy structures, Bichat 
passed to the investigation of their changes under disease. In the 
space of a few months we are informed that he examined upwards 
of six hundred morbid bodies ; now pursuing wjth as much ea- 
gerness the path of Morgagni, as he had before treiced the 
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* The Tratti des Mimbranes^ is to be regarded ^s a mere s1c^c]i ox pro* 
jet of the plan, of which the Anatomie Generale presents the fill) and perfect 
developement, under the titles of cellular, mucous, serous, fibrous, and synovial sys- 
tems. We have <he authority of Bichat himself to consider it in this point of view, 
and indeed as containing many inexact ideas and imperfect statements, These, in 
his later work received correction, aind the details of structure and function are thero 
considerably amplified. Oor readers will therefore agree with us in thinking it an 
useless addition to our mutual labours^ to enter upon a distinct investigation of the 
merics of this Treatise. 

\ Tht analysis of this we^l^ will appear in our next number. 
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footsteps oFHaller. His cdritributions to this department of 
gcience will be found dispersed throughout his wprks. A new 
arrangement of the Materia M edica, which was tp consist in a 
classification of its articles according to their influence and ope- 
ration on the vital functions, occupied the last moments of 
Bicbat. For observation onthis interesting subject his appoint- 
ment as one of the physicians to the' Hotel Dieu afforded him an 
ample field. Frequent attacks oF indisposition had effected no 
moderation of his professional ardour^ and he continued to iu-> 
dulge himself in the unrestricted pursuit of his anatomical in- 
quiries even in the warmest season of the year. By such exces* 
sive and incessant activity of mind knd a total inattention to the 
means of preserving health, his 'constitution not naturally 
strong was ill prepared to resist the efiect of accidental vio- 
lence. A fall upon a stair case of the hospital produced a 
severe concussion of the brain, which rendered him for several 
minutes insensible. To this succeeded pain in the head and 
fever, and he died on the fourteenth day from the accident, viz. 
3d. June, 1802, aet, 31. The whole school of medicine 
mourned for him, and more than five hundred students fol- 
lowed his remains in funeral procession to the grave. By an edict 
of the consulate on the fourteenth of the same month, it was de- 
creed, '^ that a monument should be erected in the hall of the 
Hotel Dieu, to transmit to posterity the names of DESAULT 
and BICHAT.'* Valuable moral qualities and engaging mant\ers 
were combined in the character of this extraordinary young 
man. Frankness, candor, easy concession of opinion, equa« 
nimity of hilnd and generosity of disposition, were his dis-^ 
tinguishing characteristics. To these might be added a manly 
contempt for the attacks of jealousy^ and a heart sus/ceptible of 
firni apa disinterested friendship, 
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The Researches consist, as may be inferred from the title, 
of two parts, of which the first carries its interest more imme- 
diately to the metaphysical, the second to the anatomical phy- 
siologist. 

Parti. RssEAHCHEg coNCEKNrNO LfFE. — Li/J?, (says Bl- 
chat,) is the union of those functions xvhkh resist dissolu^ 
iion. Living organized bodies are surrounded by agents of 
destnaction, Inorganic bodies act upon them incessantly, and 
a continual mutual action is set up between them. Were it nojt 
^r a pernument principle of reaction, deatb would ensue j this 
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b the principle of \\i% known only by its phenomena. ThV 
babitaal alternation from the action of bodies exterior and re- 
action of the living body, constitutes the most universal of these 
phenomena. The n^odificatron of this alternating action by the 
different stages of existence leads to the conclusion^ tliat the 
quantum of life is as the difference which exists betwieen the 
efforts of the exterior power and the interior resistance. 

Division of i.ifr into ANiMi^L anp oaPANic.— ' 
Viewed in detail, life presents two remarkable inodifications,; 
one belongs in common to animals and vegetables, the other 
to animals alone. The y^etable sustains towards exterior 
bodies only the relation of . nutrition^ which constitutes interior 
life ; the aoimai exists by virtue of its numerous relations with 
surrounding bodies, and enjoys therefore allied to the interior, 
fin exterior life. Hence, the a,nimal possesses two distinct 
classes of functions. By the first, it exists within itself, by the 
second, beyond itself. By the first it transforms into its pro- 
per substance the molecules of surrounding bodies, and reject^ 
them when they are become heterogeneous. By the second it 
sees and perceives, rejBecta^ moves, and communicates. By 
ihe former class it is fixed to the soil whence it imbibes exist-^ 
£nce, by the latter it is rendered an inhabitant of the world, 
^he assemblage of the first class of functions constitutes 

te organic f and that of the second the animal Jife. 

Subdivision of animal life into two ordehs of 

UNCTIONS. The first onder is that which communicates the 

. npressions of the senses to the brain ; the second, that which 

ommunicates the impressions of the brain to the organs of 

oco*motion, voice, &c. The first comprehends the action qf 

exterior bodies upon the animal, or sensation; the second^ 

the reaction of the animal upon them, or volition^ , 

Subdivision of organic life into two orders of 
FUNCTIONS. The first, that of composition, resulting from 
digestion, circulation, respiration, and nutrition. The second, 
that of decomposition, resulting from absorption^ circulation^ 
^halation, and secretion. The first constitutes, assimilatipfi 
^nd iporement; the second, disassimitation and decrement. 
Thus the sanguineous system is the centre of the organic* as 
jthe cerebral of the animal life. 

Characteristic differences, physical and mora];.^ 
OF THE TWO LIVES. Ist. The correspondence and sym- 
metry of exterior form in the animal, and its irregularity in the 
organic life. All the organs of sense and voluntary motion 
furnish prpof of the.^rst, an^.^U the visceral structures of the 
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second position ; henct the stmcturei of aliiihal life*b€iiig, as It 
were, double, the functions are mutually independent, ahd may 
exist on one side while on the other' they are Suspended ; but 
the converse of this maintains in organic life, sd. Harmony is 
the attribute of the animal actions, while discordance is the 
character of the organic. 3d. Animal actions are subject to 
periodical intermissions; organic are incessant, and do. hot 
admit, of continued interruption. 4th. The phenomena of ani- 
mal life are influenced by ^abit, as perception and judmient-^ 
those of organic life are independent of it, 5th. InUUigence 
belongs exclusively to the department of animal life/ and the 
passions, although they have a modiiying influence over the 
animal actions, have their sesit ih the organic. 

Differences op the rwo lives in relation to thp 
vfTAL POWERS. The vita! differ from the physical forces in 
being variable and exposed to innumerable fluctuations ; hence 
the incalculability of the former, and the misapplication of ma- 
thematical terms and calculations. The vital properties arfe 
those of function in: contradistinction to the properties of 
structure, and are reducible to sensation and motion. 

There are two kinds of sensibility. iThe first, or orgarik, 
is the property of receiving an impression ; as the stomach from 
K^cdy and the heart from blood: the second, or amma/ sensi- 
bility, is the property of receiving and propagating the impres- 
sion to a common centre; as the eye and ear convey light and 
sound. The organic sensibility is common to animal and vege- 
table, the animal is peculiar to the former. The nature of 
these two species of sensibility is the ^ame; the difference is 
determined by the degree of intensity, the one being, as it were, 
a maximum of the other. lii proof of their identity we may 
obser^'e, that in many parts the two faculties are connected with, 
and insensibly succeed each other. Of this, the origin of art 
,the mucous membranes is an example, as in the passage of ibod 
from the mouth to the stomach, of urine, &c. &c. the animal 
imperceptibly changes into the organic, and vice versS. 2dw 
Different excitai\ts applied to the same organ, are capable of 
producing both modes of sensibility. A ligament punctured, 
or irritated by acids, gives no pain ; but a twisting, distension, 
or laceration of the ligaments, is acutely painful. The walls of 
an artery do not transmit the impression of its proper blood, but 
if injected with a fluid strange to the oeconomv, the animal 
instantly expresses pain. 3d. By habitual impression the animal 

[>asses into the organic sensibility, as the urethra becomes cal- 
ous to the introduction of an instrument; and vice versa, the 
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ofganic'sensibiMty of a narfcJaflamcd approakches by a daily 
increase to the standard of aniinal scnsibiiitj^. Every part 
endowed with sensibility has its fi;>ced ^nd determinate ineasure, 
although subject to . continual varieties of elevation and depres- 
»ion. This appropriate sum of sehsibility fixes the nature of the 
relation which exists between different organs in contact with- 
each other. The ordinary sensibility of the urethra is not in 
relation with the seminal ifluid. Tne lacteals reject all fluids 
mixed with the chvle, their sensibility not placing them in the 
same relation with these fluids. That it is the , quantity, and 
not the nature of the sensibility which determiries the difference 
of these relations, is proved \>y the absorption of dropsical accur 
mulations, and the resolution of Rumours. To the elevation of 
sensibility in the capillary vessels is to be ascribed the passage 
of red globules through serous tubes, which characterises mflam- 
mation; for in the natural state the transparent vessels are- 
inferior in sensibility, to the red ; and it is only when the former 
from increased action' mount to the same level with the latter, 
that the relation is established between the transparent channel 
and the red blood. Without this change of sensibility the globules 
could not paas, even though the diameier of the white was as 
triple to that of the roloiired vessels. Hence the surfaces most 
exposed to those agents which heighten the sensibility, as the 
conjunctiva and cells of the lungs, are most subject to local 
inflammations ; and by the reduction of sensibility to its natural 
standard, re^solutioii is effected. Why are the organs of the 
interior life ' endowed with a sum of sensibility so inferior to 
those of the exterior? because their agency is placed beyond the 
Tw*ach of volition and consciousness. 

There are two kinds of contraciiliti/. The first, or organic^ 
has no reference to a centre, but is confined to the organ in 
which it exists, and performs the functions of digestion, circu- 
lation, &c. The second, or amnialy is derived from the cen- 
tre of its system, has its seat in the voluntary movers, and 
ceases to exist when the nervous connection between ^hem and 
the brain is destroyed. Each mode of sensibility is succeeded 
by its corresponding contractility as a natural consequence, but 
a> the brain and nerves form the medium of communication 
between the animal sensibility and contractility, they ad- 
mit of separation; that is, the impression made upon a volun- 
tary mover may not communicate motion, which interruption 
cannot happen oetween the sensibility and contractility of or* 
l^anic life. Animal contractility is uniform and indivisible^ 
organic is divisible into two species. The first may be termed 
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stfisible organic contractrlity : it is acted upoii by considerable 
masses of matter^ as in the heart, stomach, -and bladder. The 
second is the insensible organic contractility ; and is stimulated 
by mo]eculse> or divided masses, as in the absorbent and secre- 
tory organs. The first may be compared to the physical attrac- 
tion of aggreffation; the second to chemical affinity; no divert 
sity of principle exists between them. Like the organic andi 
animal sensibility, the differences of organic contractility are not 
in nature, but in quantity. ^ 

Exiensibilittf and contractilify are the properties of tissue.. 
These phenomena likewise succeed and maintain a mutual 
dependance upon each other. They arc passive, produced by 
mechanical influence, and distinguishable frotn the vital pro- 
perties in surviving the body until the decomposition of it$ 
parts. « 

Illustration of the various s^pectes of contractility. When a 
voluntarv muscle enters into action bv the influence of the brain 
and nerved, it exemplifies animal contractility : when by the 
excitement of a physical or chemical agent, sensible organic 
contractility, or irritability : when by the impulse of its circu-' 
lating fluids, insensible organic contractility j or tonicity : when 
by a transverse section of its body> contractility of tissue, or' 
contractility frovi failure of extension. The first and second 
of these are movements of totality j the third, partial and imper-. 
ceptible oscillations, as of secretion, absorptioti, 8cc. Each 
species may be suspended per se. By dividing the corresponding 
nerve we destroy its animal contractility ; by injecting the ves- 
sels with a solution of opium, its irritability; by obstructing, 
the passage of blood, its tonicity ; and lastly, by putrefaction, 
the contractility of tissue. The insensible organic^ and the con- 
tractility of tissue are inherent in every organ. The animal and 
the sensible organic contractility are exclusively peculiar. In- 
sensible organic contractility may be considered as the general 
character of'all living parts, and contractility of tissue as the 
attribute of all parts, living or dead, which possess organic 
arrangement. 

The origin and deveiopement op animal life.— 
The faculties of sensation and perception are almost null in the 
foetus. Loco-motion is a sympathetic affection of the voluntary 
movers through the Qiedium of the brain, such as happens in 
sleep during digestion, and hence belongs to the department 
of animal life. The functions of this fife are developed by 
education, and matured by habit. The influence of society 
upon this education of the organs of animal life, giv^ ftp^ 
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dominanoe to one sense or faculty* at the expence of the Fe*> 
Biainder. A fundamental law in the distribution of the vital 
^rces is> that when they increase in one part they diminish in 
another. The actual sum is never augmented^ but transported 
successively from part to part. This iaw pertain^ to both clasfes 
of lives. Particular periods of e^^istence are destined to th^ 
perfection of particular organs in^both divisions of animal U|e. 

OaiGIiV AND DEVELOP£M£NT OF ORGANIC LIFE. ThlS 

life commences at the instant of conception. The function^ 
\v.bich form a circle of composition and decomposition ei^i^t, 
but the former are less numerous, and the letter almost inactive. 
Hence, as well as from the non-existence of animal life whieh 
admits of the concentration of the yitai forces, the rapidity of 
growth in the fcetus. In the infant, the law of educatiqq i|<9C^* 
sary to animal life is totally reversed. The functions of orgaiiic 
life enjoy instantly after birtb^ the highest degree of peifcction* 
Hence no one function is susceptible of acquiring a superiority 
over the others, as in animal life, and such a superiority wheni 
it exists* is the result of primitive organization* Thus the phy- 
iical temperament and moral character are also insuaceptibfe of 
change, oeing bcyomi the reach of educatioA* whipH modifies 
so remarkably the actions of animal life. The ch^:acler. is the 
physiomomy of the passions; the iemperameni is that of the 
mteraal functions, both of which have their seat in organic 
life. Education may moderate the influence of the first by 
maturing the judgment, and so fortifying the animal life as to 
resist the impulses of the organic, but the. attempt to alter the- 
character would be analogous to that of permanently diminish* 
ipig the number and force of the heart's ordipary contractions. 

ThB natural TERMINATIOV of THB two I.IVB8. 

The functions of animal life gradually fail, and cease before 
those of the organic. Social intercourse influences materidly 
the difference which exists between the periods of cessation- o^ 
the two lives, and the shorter duration of the animal functiooA^ 
may be owing to the comparative excess in which we use them. 
It is the privation of these which constitutes the fear of death* 
The sudden destruction of organic life occupies t\vo periods. 
The first is marked. by the instantaneous cessation of respiration 
^d circulation; the second by the slow and gradual exhaustion 
of irritability in the secondary agents. The natural termination 
of this life, as in old age, is gradual throughout the seyeiml 
organs of the body. The heart is the ultimum moriens. 
Hence the difference in these cases is, that in the former, death 
proceeds, fronx the centre to the circumference, and in the latt^ 
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its influence bbrnmences at the circumference^ and finishes ih 
the centre of the system. 

Part TL ReseaIichrs cONCSftwiNO death. In all sud- 
den deaths organic survives animal life a certain greater or leSs 
time; the Contrary cannot happen, though the death of botli 
wiay in some cases be nearly synchronous. The difference of 
termination depends on the nature of the connection which 
subsists between the two lives, formed by the brain on the part 
of the animal, and the heart and lungs on that of the organic. 
The action^ of one organ of (his triple centre, (which compdBe 
the natural and vital actions of older physioh)gists,} is indispen- 
«ible to the existence of the others*. 

Dwision 0/ the subject. 1st. Of the sedden deaths which have 
their origin in the heart, in the lungs, iti the brain. 2d. Of 
the cause of death in the two surviving organs, from the inac- 
tion of one. 3d. Of the mechanism by wnich the death of the 
body f6llows that of the affedted or^an, 4th. Of the nature of 
fhe diHereht maladies affectitigthe heart, lungs, and brain. 

Ihplubhce oP the death op the heart on thx 
BRAIN. The heart must act on the brain through the medium 
of nerves, or of blood vessels. By the first it cannot, for thie 
nervous (loc6-motivc) influence never ascerids. The musclds 
are pai^alysed by a ligature on their nerves, but no effect is pro- 
duced on the cerebrum. Aiin a lumbar nerve arid the mus- 
cles of the superior extremity, and their communication pro- 
duces scarcely a sensible motion ; transpose the second armatufe 
from the upp&r to the lower extremity, and violent convulsive 
motions ensue; but tye or <»mpress the cardiac nerves, and 
the effect is nuH upon the brain. Blood-vessels, then, are the 
j^nts of the heart's influence upon the brain. 

The arterial blood may excite the brain 1st. By its ^ne- 
chanical impulse. Snd. By the nature of its constituent prin- 
ciples. The first is essential to the existence of the cerebral 
functions. Tie the earotidti, and the alternate movements 
(elevation and depression) of the brain are enfeebled ; inter- 
cept the whole mass of blood by tying also the vertebrals, and 
they are annihilated. In both instances the vital energy of the 
animal suffers a corresponding depression. The effect of blood 
or pus effused, or bone depressed, is to prevent the organ from 
obeying its accustomed impulse. Hence the functions of mind and 



* Every tnddeh death it owing to the xntemiption of one or other of these tuno 
Jftoat prifiuUj^ itbe two finclionB ialfertcdy alTectod ceisuis wecesiTelT-*^ . 
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motion are intercepted ; remove the compression, and its pow- 
ers return, a sufficient proof that the organ ia oppressed, not 
disorganised. In son^e cold-bloojded animals, the. frog for 
example, the heart proipagates no motion to the brain; hen«e 
the brain may be totally deprived of blood, and its functions 
not iiinnediaiely cease. That the cerebral motion may h/e too 
impetuous as well as too feeble, and from either cause inju- 
rious, is seen, 1st. bjy injecting a dog's o^rotid with water^ 
which, if impelled with moderate force, does not affect hitu; 
if violently, it deraniges the motion of the brain, producing 
instant and violent agitation. ^d. By the effect of sudden 
depletion ; for as the hemorrhage increases, the cerebral rootioA 
diminishes ; therefore, the mterraption of action ii^ the left side 
of the heart produces a similar interruption of aiction in the 
brain. But ihotion is, not the exclusive m,edium of th^e l^rt's 
influence on the brain. • 

An effusion of blood fi;om the right side of the heart operates 

in the same manner; and the compression of the jugulars, so 

as to prevent th,e reflux c^ blood to the right auricle,, produces^ 

from the counter compression of the stagnant venous and the 

influent arterial blood, atony, and death of the brain. DeatU 

produced by air injec^ted into the veins has its origin, not (as 

many suppose,) in the heart, but in the brain. For, 1st. the 

heart beats long after the signs of animal life are extinct. 2d. 

The same phenomena, (excepting the agitation of the heart by 

the mechanical contact of a foreign body,) follow the ipjec^ion 

of air by the carotid. 3d. Air bubbles are found in the left side 

of the heart, and in the arteries, and consequeiitly are contained 

in the carotids and vertebrals. 4th. H* air be injected into the 

vena portae, a much longer time elapse^ before the animal is 

affected, as the capillary circul^^troi^ of the liver prevents its 

arrival so soon at the brain. 5,th. If the brain ceased to aot 

from privation of the hej^rt'^s action, death would supervene ; as 

in syncope from hemorrhage, i.e. ij^ default of motim^hxjX iu 

movements^ on the contrary are violently convulsive, and 

announce the presence of an irritant. Hence it is ^ir to coi\- 

elude, that in the accidental admixture of air with the venous 

blood, the death of ths heart is the qffect, and^ not the ccmsc, of 

ike death of the brain. 

InflI/e:nce of the death wf the heart on thb 
LUNGS, The mechanical and chemical functions of the lungs 
are mutually depending on each other. By stagnation of blood 
in the right ventricle tne chemical phenom^eBa are stopped ;( con« 
sequently the brain is not nourished by. arterial blood, if tt 
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receivegady; and the intercostals- and diaphragm*, Iof;tng ^heir 
nervous energy, terminate the mechanical actions. When the 
ieftside is ob&tructQd or wounded, the brain receives a pow- 

- erfbl impulse, its motion is accelerated, aqd consequently its 
action on the muscles, \he coutractiona of the diaphragm and 

^ intercostais, and the mechanical functions of the lungs are all 
increased. As in the former case, the chemical phenomena 
were impeded for want of blood, here they are stqpped for want 
of air ; tor if the right side of the heart receives the injury, 
death begins in the chemical,, and terminates in the. mechanical 
functions; if the left, the order of cessation is reversed. 

InFX^UENCE of the death' of the HJ2AHT ON TH^ 

OTHER ORGANS OF THE BODY. Thc brain rendered im- 
. moveable is inert : the animal actions (sensation, loco-^motion^ 
• and voice,) cease, CQld-blooded animals, whose brains receive. 
no motion, are an exception. To the motions also of organic life, 
, which are partial and oscillatory, as in the liver, spleen, sto- 
mach, &c. and not of totality iik^ those of the brain, the arte^ 
rial blood is necessary; for being withdrawn, the intestine 
motion of each particular organ and the general agitation pro- 
duced by the excitement of the surrounding parts depending on 
the brain, immediately cease. Thus the heart exerts on the 
other organs two modes of influence. 1st. Direct. 2d. Indi- 
rect: viz. through the medium of the brain. The.functions of 
nutrition and those depending on capillary circulation, being 
in some measure independent of the centre, are gradually sus- 
pended from deficiency of materials. A proof of the excitation 
communicated by the motion of the heart and vascular system 
-to the different organs, may be deduced from the naturally 
deficient vitality of colourless parts, and their increase of the 
•phenomena of life and sensibility under the application of sti- 
.muli^ inflammation^ &c. 

InFLUEHCE of THE DEATH OF THE 'HEART ON THE 

.BODY. The first in ,tbe order of effects is the death of the 
brain and all the functions of animal life. Second, the inter- 
ruption of organic life ; diaphragm and intercostals incxcitable; 
heart incapable. of propelling the blood; mechanical and che- 
mical phenomena of the lungs increased in consequence. Secre- 
tion, exhalation. Sec. gradually cease. The colourless parts 
.discover the signs of death latest, because the organic sensations 
.and motions do not require the existence of a comjnon centre; 
but to animal sensations and actions the cerebral influence is 
absolutely essential. By this mode, wounds of the heart and 
^reat vesseU^ . pqlypij ligatures^ compression^ and passions of 
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the tnind, induce death; viz. by stopping the action of the 
heart, and thence that of the brain. 

Syncope from the last cause operates directly on the hearty 
and not as Cullen supposed, on the brain. It has been as* 
sumed that the passions never afiect the animal life but indi* 
rectly; and the expression and phenomena of the affection are 
precordial^ not cerebral. The brain exerts no direct inflaence 
on the heart. Break off all nervous communication between 
them, and no disorder of circulation appears. Intercept the 
channel «of blood, and the brain exhibits extraordinary pheno- 
mena. Syncopes depending on morbid causes, present the 
same character. The distinction between ^mope^ asphyxia^ 
zxid apoplexy, is, that the first kills the Aaar/; the second, the 
bifigs; the third, the brain. It is rare for the heart to die firsts 
as happens in some disorders of this viscus. Death ofteaer 
commences by the lungs, than by the heart or the brain* la 
all deaths commencing by Che heart or great vessels, the lunea 
are found invariably empty ; for the circulation being sudden^ 
interrupted^ time enongh is not allowed to fiU the vessels of the 
}ungs. 

Influ£kc£ of thb d&ath of the lungs ok thb 
H£ART. The death of the lun^s may arise from the cessation 
of their miechanical or chemical hinctions. The former hap* 
pens from paralysis of the diaphragm and intercostals, the latter 
from suffocation. All phvsiologists admit the possibility and 
fatality of a mechanical obstruction to the pulmonary circuia* 
tion, but this is never owing to, and never can be produced by 
collapse t or distention of the cells. 

Proofs. The air being completely exhausted from an ani- 
mal's lungs by a syringe introduced into the trachea, the blood 
flows as freely from a wound in the carotid as before. 2d. The 
sides of the chest being opened to an extent sufficient to pro- 
duce a complete collapse of the hinffs, the experiment has the 
same result; and the sdtus lasts, in both cases^ for somemi*- 
nutes. dd. The facility of the circulation ui>der aqueous, puru- 
lent^ and sanguineous effusions in the chest compressing the 
vesicles. Some have supposed over distension by air in a state of 
rarefaction equally an obstacle to circulation. This opinion is 

Sually groundless. Paoof. Inflate the air cells to the utmost 
their capacity, retaining the air by a stop^cock upon the tube^ 
and the experiment of opening* the carotid will be attended 
'with the same result. 

Chemical phenomena. These are, not the deficient 
excitement of the left .ventricle by. the .black bloody «a 
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Goodwyn supposed, but the effect produced- by (he- 
circulation of black blood upon all the organs of the body. 
Proofs thai the internal surface of the left ventricle is excitable 
by black blood* 1st. The heart . continues to act in animals 
asphyi^iated for sopie time after the total ce^ssation of the animal 
functions. Qd. Close the trachea of an animal, or exhaust the 
lungs of air^ an artery being opened; the blood i$ seen to darken 
by degrees, and having acquired the truly venoqs character, is 
still jerked out with a force equal to that of florid blood. 3d. 
Inject Yfsnous blood, or hydrogen, or carbonic acid gas, (in 
containing which it differs from arterial,) into one of tne pul- 
monary veins, and neither will be found to act upon the ven- 
tricle as sedatives; nay, they will frequently re-establiah its 
contractions. The energy of action in the arteries is as little 
diminished as in the heart, and if their functions were arrested. 
from no other cause, the circulation would go on, if not with 
equal, at least with sufficient force* The black blood acts upon 
the fibres of the hes^rt a^s upon all other parts; i. e. as a sedative^ 
and would put a stop to its action as quickly^ even during the 
passive of arterial blood through its leit cavities. This paralysis 
of the fibre is most probably produced through the medium of 
the nerves. This effect being the same on both ventricles, 
why is the right the ultimum moriensP If the left died first, as 
Goodwyn suppo^d, it, and its corresponding auricle, should 
1^ found most distended, and the congestion commencing 
from this pointy should extend through the lungs to the right 
side. But the contrary is the fact^ and the arteries contain ^^% 
much as the left ventricle, which is scarcely any. The famous. 
c^Kperiment of Haller, by which the left ventricle was made to 
beat longest, proves, not only the stimulant power of black 
blood, but that the later action uf the right ventricle is owing 
to its presence and quantity* 

When death is sudden, the right side of the heart is not dis- 
tended ; wh^n more gradua1> the right side is always turgid. 
The reasons are, let* The inprea^ed volume of blood returned 
by the veins ; the venous blood not stimulating the organs o£ 
BfBcretion, • and consequently leaving their functions unper« 
fprmed, and returning with the mass. sd. The venous bloo<t 
circulating in the bronchial arteries producing the same sedative 
«^ect on the lungs as on other organs ; while from the defi«« 
ciency of oxygen, (which is to the air-cells what food is to the 
ilon^ch,) the cells are not expanded. 3d. The venous blood 
producing a similar effect on the walls of the heart, so enfee- 
okd ltd Qontractionsji that a Qannot s.vijri&;>uut the rej»istance sel 
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up by \ht lungs, additional reasons for the ineguality of fulU 
ness in the two sides are, ist^ The small quantity of blood 
which eniers the left cavities. 2d. The greater propulsive 
power of the arteries than the veins, though subject to the samfe 
debilitating cause. 3. The smaller resistalice offered by the 
capillaries than by the lungs, the latter being deprived of their 
habitual excitation from tne atmospheric air, in addition to the 
circulation of black blood in their nutrient arteries. Two re- 
markable phenomena are consequent upon the resistance of the 
capillaries, though weaker than that of the lungs. 1. The 
stagnation of blood (generally fluid and uncoagulable) in the 
arteries. 2. The livid colour of surfaces (particularly vascular 
surfaces) from their engorgement with black blood. This is not, 
as writers assert, owing to a reflux of blopd into the extremities 
of the veins, but to its presence in the small arteries from the 
impulse communicated by the Aortic Ventricle. Proofs* 
Lay open the abdomen of an animal and deprive him of air, and 
the red vessels of the peritoneum change first to brown, and then 
to black; suffer him to inspire, and they again become florid 
rod, and this alternation may be produced and repeated at will. 
Here no reflux can be suspected from the right' auricle, the sys* 
tem of the vena portarum being independent of the great venous 
system. ^ 

The spleen is the only organ resembling the lungs i|^ its sus- 
ceptibility of great varieties in the quantity of its blood* These 
depend chiefly on the state of the liver, which is in local rela-* 
tion to the spleen, what the lungs are to the right auricle and 
ventricle. 

The sensibility and contractility of the Internal or vital organs 
remain for a time after sensation and motion are extinct 5 be* 
cause the former do not depend on a common centre^ but ani- 
mal actions cannot survive the brain. 

Influence of the death of the litngs on the 
BiiAiN. In the interruption of the chemical phenomena of the 
lungs, black blood is sent to the brain, which acts delcteriouslyjon 
that organ, and deprives it of the excitement necessary to its 
action. Proof. Inject blood from the jugular of one animal 
into the carotid of another^ its animal lire is entirely suspended,- 
respiration and circulation become irregular, and the animal dies* 
in aibout half an hour. The excrementitial fluids, ink, oil, 
wirte, &CC. produce the same effect. Itsno:?^ious agency is upon 
the brain, and not upon the internal surface of arteries, for an 
ifijection of venous bipod into the crural arteries is never mortal^ 
chough it occasions something like a paralysis of the musclest 
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That the atony of the cevebral system is owing to the nature of 
this fluid, is shewn by the continuance of the regular movements 
of the brain during the state of asphy^cia. Since the mechanical 
stimulus of life exists, death must be the consequence of failure , 
in the chemical ; for if a cerebral aflection co-exists with the 
state of asphyxia, death supervenes more quickly. A further 
proof of the fatal contact of black blbod with the brain, is deriv- 
ed from the experiment of injecting blood froni the carotid of an 
asphyxiated animal into that of a healthy one. There are two 
states or periods in asphyxia, . l . The suspension of the cerebral 
functions only, in which life may be. recovered by restoring the 
arterial circulation. 2. The stoppage of the circulation and al- 
ternate motion of the chest, in which the venous blood has pro- 
duced death of the vital organs. 

After injecting venous blood by a syringe, the infusion of 
arterial produces only some feeble symptoms of excitation, ' 
and thr2 animal is irrecoverable. The blood taken from a 
Vein, is likewise more prompt and more certain in its 
ieffects, than blood darkened in the artery during ob- 
structed respiration. The phenomena of asphyxia viewed as 
a disease accord with these results, that is, they prov^e the more 
immediate influence of black blood upon the brain than upon 
the heart, and this inequality of influence explains the diflerence 
in the period <Jf cessation of the two lives. In cold-blooded 
animals its effects are less strongly marked, and its 
operation slower upon the vital organs. Tlie death of 
the brain is however only an insulated and partial result; the life 
of the body ceases solely from the contact of black blood with 
the vital organs. 

Influence gp the death of the lungs on the other 
ORGANS OF the BODY. The phenomena of the production of 
black blood from the interruption of the chemical functions, are 
best observed by adapting a tube with a stop-cock to the trachea 
.'of an animal whose hearti resembles the human, and making a 
small opening in an artery of the middle size. If the tube is 
fibut immediately after inspiration, the blood begins to darken 
at the end of thirty seconds, and after a minute and an half per- 
fectly resembles that of the veins. If the tube be closed after 
expiration, the change of colour is more rapid, and this in pro- 
portion to the force of expiration. If the air be withdrawn rrom 
the lungs by an exhausting syringe, it darkens suddenly ihstead 
of gradually, and if air be thrown into the lungs in larger quan-* 
titles than it is absorbed in inspiration, the colour does not sen- 
sibly change in less than a minute^ and issnot completely veaous 
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in less than^ three. Hence the period required for the change 
of blood from red to black, is in the direct ratio of the quantity 
of air contained in the lungs. The change from black to red is 
sudden and not gradual, where the tube is opened after having 
been closed for some minutes. The change is less manifest 
\vhen air is thrown in by a syringe than after a natural inspira- 
tion, from mixing with the foul air already in the vesicles. The 
rapidity of the change proves that the principle which produces 
it must traverse the walls of the cell, and cannot be communi- 
cated circuitously.' When the heart has not experienced the 
destructive influence of black blood, it sympathises in the ex- 
citement of the lungs by inflation; but when this blood has once 
penetrated its ti?jsue, it- is dead to^ sympathy as well as to direct 
.stimufi. The difference in the intensity and rapidity of coloration, 
during the respiration of hydrogen and carbonic acid gas, is not 
observable. It is black in from four to five minutes. The lon- 
ger time required to produce the change in this case than in 
closing the tube in the trachea, is owing to the agitation which 
the air undtergoes in the lungs and bladder alternately, presenting 
successively the respirable points to> the capillary orifices. 

The blood rendered black by the interruption of the chemical 
changes in the lungs, penetrates all organs, and circulates for 
5ome time in their arteries, as is proved by examining during 
suspended respiration, muscles, nerves, skin, membranes, and 
granulations. In some parts the capillaries do not rcceiN'e it> and 
they remain colourless, in others they do admit, but are unequal 
to pass it ; in others again, it passes through them and the corre- 
sponding veins as readily as arterial blood, and meets with no 
oDStacIe until its arrival at the capillaries of the lungs. Experi- 
ment does not discover any sensible difference between the blood 
of the umbilical artery anci veins in the foetus. It is equally dark 
whether the respiration, of the mother continue or not. This 
circulation of black blood explains the phenomenon of its freguent 
appearance in the arteries after death. The functions or the 
lungs are in almost all cases embarrassed, and terminate before 
those of the heart. Hence the blood performs some rounds of 
the double circulation, after it has ceased to receive the influence 
of the air, and therefore remains ultimately dark in the vessels. 
Hence also, the dark colour of the blood in the cells of the 
viscera, in the mucous membranes, in apoplectic extravasations, 
and in the capillaries of the skin. 

Blood is then unfit ttr support the action and life of the organs 
which it penetrates, after the chemical functions of the lungs 
have ceasedi The effect of the contact of red blood is to excite 
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^d exalt the actions of life; black blood on the other hand pro- 
duces a local prostration of their powers. Compare a florid with 
a livid countenance^ a phlegmonous with a petechial eruption^ 
a scarlet surface of granulation with one that is pale or brown, 
fcc. &c. The sedative effect is propagated, as we have seen^, 
mmdtaneously to the brain, its nerves and voluntary movers,, 
^o the heart and lungs, and reasiHiing by analogy, (for this it 
insusceptible of proof) to the organs of secretion, exhalation^ 
and nutrition. But though the death of the other organs coin- 
cides with that of the* braiii and heart, if it were possible for 
these two orsans to receive red blood while black penetrated the 
remainder, the lat£er would cease to act j^bile the former conti- 
nued their fimctions. Asphyxia then, is a general phenomenon, 
which is developed at the same instant in all the organs of the 
body, and which is not very peculiarly apparent in any. 

Influence of the death of the lungs on the 
1SOD Y. If the mechanical ftmctions are impeded as by a rup- 
tured diaphragm, &c« all the functions animal and vital are ex- 
cited to increased exertion. If the chemical functions are ob- 
structed, as by strangulation, &c. the^ are gradually suspended, 
and soon terminate finally. The symptoms of asphyxia are sub- 
ject to considerable varieties depending upon its cause. All these 
varieties may be comprehended in two classes ; those which su-^ 
pervene/row want of respiralle air, and those in which, joined 
to the first cause, a deleterious fluid is introduced into the lungs. 
There is little difference in the symptoms of the first class ex- 
cept in their duration, which of course varies with that of the 
intercepting cause. But in asphyxia from noxious airs, the priva- 
tion of respirstble air, and the presence of the deleterious fluid 
co-operate. If the poison is very active, death ensues before 
the effect of the black blood is felt; if slow, the animal dies from 
the latter cause. The variety of the symptoms is in part^refera- 
ble to the nature of the poison, and partly to that of the 'indivi- 
dual, in relation to temperament, susceptibility of the lungs and 
brain, &c. But the varieties bear upon the intensify and not 
upon the nature of the symptoms, which are pretty constantly the 
same, except in degree. 

Noxious airs must act either on the nerves of the lungs, or 
on the body through the medium of the circulation. There are 
numerotis mstances of the marked effects of aerial substances on 
the pituitary and other mucous membranes, but none of their 
producing sudden death. The rapidity of this event in asphyxia 
iVom mephitic vapours anticipates the influence Qf the unchang- 
ed blood, and we must therefore suppose that they are carriecf 
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across th^ lungs to the left side of the hearty and impregnate 
the blood destined for the brain ; which is an immediate and 
iiievitable cause of death. The luiigs of an animal being inflated 
t>evuad their ordinary capacity with any aeriform fliiid5 and this 
being retained by a ligature on the trachea, the blood drawn 
from an artery is observed to be. frothy, and filled with air bub-t 
bies. The presence of hydrogen, if this air has been injected, 
may be detected by presenting to it a lighted taper. This aiForda 
a proof of the passage of air into the blood through the lungs^ 
in addition to that of healthy respiration, Sec. 

It is upon the brain and nervous system that deleterious subt 
stances aot through the medium of the blood. The symptoma 
are those of irritation, or compression of the brain, as ^asm, 
or torpon The animal life is always suddenly interrupted 
before the organic ; and symptoms of the injury sustained by 
the former, uniformly attend recovery. 

. In a majority of diseases, death commences by the lungs* 
Breathing is embarrassed^ and the blood passes unchained into 
the artenes. The morbid signs of it are, black blood in. ike 
arteries, and engorgement ojthe lungs. When death commences 
by the heart, as in syncope, Sec. we find vacuity of the pulmon^ 
ary vessels^ and red hlood in the left ventricle. When by the 
brain, vacuity of the pulvtonary vessj^k, and black blaod in th^ 
left ventricle. 

Influence op the death ' of the brain on the 
I^UNOS, The brain has no sooner ceased from action, than 
the functions of the lungs arc interrupted ; because the action of 
the brain is essential to that of the lungs^ intercostals, and 
diaphragm* Thj brain however exercises no direct influence 
over the. lungs, as is proved by the division of the par-vagum 
arid sympathetip nerves ; but acts upon them indirectly y through 
the medium of the diaphragm, intercostals, and their auxiliary 
muscles. The mechanical^ and next the che^lical functions of 
the lungs are arrested. 

Respiration is a mi^xed action, placed as it were between the 
two lives; related to the animal by \\.^ meghanism, and to the 
organic by its c/iemical phenomena. In proportion as the cere* 
bral organization is imperfect^ so is the pulmonary function 
lio^it^d^ Hence i.n the mammalia and birds^ the innction' is 
more perfect tha^n in replijes and fish. The nervous system of 
animals respiring by tne skin ^is .least perfect ; and m those 
which have no nerves, the function does not exist. I'hc rela- 
tion between the brain and lungs is reciprocal, particularly in 
mammalia and birds^ Ti;^^ Arst favours the entrance of ih^ 
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ftir into the second; and the second, by its effect on the bipod, 
supports the action of the first. In insects, where the air pene- 
trates the open pores of the surface, reapiration seems to have 
no cerebral connection, and belongs altogether to the depart- 
ment of organic life. 

Influence of thk death of the brain on the 
HEART. Pathological observations, mechanical and galvania 
excitants of the cerebral and cardiac nerves, cf)nciir to provt 
that the brain exercises no direct control over the heart. The 
lungs are the intermediate organs affected, and their influence 
on the animal and organic functions has been explained. The 
death of the brain from that of the heart is a consequence directs 
The death of the heart by that of the brain is a consecjuencc 
indirect^ " .. 

Influence op the death op the brain on thu 
OTHER organs OP THE BODY. The intcoial functions are 
so far abstracted from the influence of the brain, that the 
interruption of the former is never an immediate consequenpe of 
the death of the latter. The life over which the cerebrum 
presides, may be suspended by sleep, or injury, but the organic 
functions remain the same. From the phenomena of paralysis, 
spasmodic and convulsive diseases, brainless monsters, and 
the Iribes of animals wanting a nervous system, are deduced ihe 
proofs of this statement. The origin of the sympathetic is ex- 
clusively in ganglia ] it is not a continuous nerve, but- a^ 
assemblage ot small nervous systems, each having a ganglion 
for its centre, and each independent, although ordmariiy com-^ 
xnunicating. with others, and 'with the spinal marrow. The 
gahglia are the centre of the 4>rganic, as the brain and spine of 
the animal life. Though in some instances organic agents 
are supplied by cerebral nerves, their functions are equally 
independent of direct cei-ebral influence. Experiment conflrmg 
the fact of a Vast difference in the relative excitability of the 
muscles of animal and organic life; and likewise establishes, 
that the brain does not influence in a direct manner the 
organs and fi^^ictions of internal life; and consequently, that 
the interrupiiori^pf these fimctions in lesions of the brain, is not 
an immediate effect of such lesions. The interruption of the^ 
organic functions, is therefore an indirect effect of the cessation 
of cerebral action. The difference between death from asphyxia, 
and from injuries ^of the brain, is depending on the greater or 
^ess violence of the injury, and the suddenness of the asphyxia. 
They approach, or recede from each dther, according to the 
Quickness or slowness of the cause which operates to produce 
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them. In general^ there is a nearer rektion between the twe 
inodes by which death of the brain or lunga produce^ that of 
the other organs, than between cither of these modes and thai 
which is a coi^equence of the death of the fiearf. 

Influence of the death of the brajn on tmi; 
BOJOY. The following is the series of results. 1st. Annihi- 
lation of the cerebral action. 2d. Sudden cessation of sensation 
and voluntary motion. 3d, Simultaneous palsy of the di«<* 
phragm and intercostals. 4th. Interruption of the mechanical 
phenomena of respiration. 5th. Annihilation of the cheraicaK 
6th. Passage of black blood into the arterial system, ^th. 
Retardation of the circnlation from the contact of black 
Uood, and the absolute immobility of all parts^ particularly of 
the chest. 8 th. Death of the heart, and stoppage of the gene-? 
lal circulation. 9th. Simultaneous interruption of organic life, 
m)ecially in parts habitually penetrated oy red blocxi. lOtfa^ 
Aoolition of animal heat^ the collective product of all the 
fonctions. Uth. Consequent termination of the action of the 
white organs, which are the slowest to die, because the juicea 
which nourish them are mctst independent of the great circular 
UoB. Organic sensibility and contractility remain for a certaitt 
time in the muscles ; galvanic excitabiUty especially in those 
frf animal life. The duration of the organic properties is pro-t 
pcHTtioned to the rapidity of dissolution. 
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THERE is no subject, not even excepting those of hernia 
and injuries of the head, to which modern sui^eon^ have 
devoted themselves more anxiously than that of aneurism ; nor 
is there any on the history of which they can found a mor^ 
secure claim to the honour of having improved the science and 
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art of their ptftfessiori. Till the puMication however of the 
Treati^ of Mr. BeH^ the Essay of Dr. Jone^^ and tb^ vohHXie 
before x\9, the subject can scarcely be said to have undergone a 
comprehensive review; which we are inclined to attribnte^ lest 
,to superior genius iti these recent writers, than to the advanced 
state of knowledge when they engaged in the investigation. 

The belief of the older surgeons, that the great arterial trunki 
of the extremities could not oe tied without death in the limb 
belovvy was rational, and their consequent timidity just« Bold 
conjecture, vhich reason could hardly sanction, and daring 
practice^ which necessity alone could justify, seem to have 
oeen among the first steps of the gradually progressive improve- 
Inent. The first successful cases were rapidly followed by 
others; and these by numerous works, which though pro- 
ceeding from men of acknowledged talents, contained detarila 
of experiments on the powers of the animal economy, rather 
than reasoning founded on a knowledge of those powers. The 
courage of surgeons increased in proportion to their experience; 
and has now nearly, if not absolutely, reached those Jimim 
beyond which it would be dangerous and culpable rashness; 
The principal arterial branches have been tied as they issue front 
the trunk of the body ; the humeralf axillary, and carotid 5 the 
femoral, inguinal, and external iliac ; with such events as have 
diffused this courage beyond the great metropolitan hospitals' 
to the skilful and well-practiced anatomical operators in distant 
jptarts. This obstruction of the larger arteries, though free from 
imminent, danger of gangrene, has nevertheless oeen found 
insecure. Tnals thererore have been made with ligatures of 
various fonns, and with. various complications; and details of 
the efifbcts of each have been made the subjects of numerous 
essays. These circumstances, together with the multiplied 
experiments and adverse opinions of several of the first surgeons 
in Europe, concerning the general subject of hemorrhage from 
divided arteries, led to considerable confusion, and to jpropor.** 
tionate self-sufficiency and altercation. This state or things 
naturally called for the exertions of dispassionate and' cautious 
men who might go over the whole, present a general view of 
the successive improvements, try each controverted point by the 
test of their own observations, and give the sanction of cool 
judgment to what mig^t appear to be the truth. SutH was 
nearly, the state of facts when Jones, and. Scarpa, wrxxte; and 
such, has been their office. Their works are the most valuable 
•of those which we possess, not because they are intrinsijcally th^ 
most able, but because they are the latest writers. T>hey- have 
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had the advaotage, not merely of being laet In point of time^ b^t 
of approaching the end of tneir subject. Each traveller in ^ 
new path of science does not perform every step of the arduous 
progress himself: it is divided into stages, and he to whoin the 
n)ost distant is allotted, often gratuitously bears those honour^ 
and emoluments of which a just distribution would have assigned 
^ him only a part. 

•'Tis the last key-stone 
That makes the arch : all else that there are put 
Are nothing, till that comes to bind and shut." 
Yet we would by no means be understood to form a low 
estimate of those qualities^ which are requisite not only to give 
a comprehensive view of a busy period in the history of science, 
but also to form a just appreciation of the various results^ 
Sagacity is a faculty which is perhaps equally rare with inven- 
tive genius ; and probably more useful, inasmuch as it is less 
liable to be bewildered in the mazes of its own ingenuity, and 
to mislead ox dazzle others by its brilliance. Ardour in in- 
quiry, and coolness in . decision ; . comprehension to grasp and 
compare great objects; and accuracy to scrutini;ze and estimate 
minutiae, are essential to its composition*. Among recent, 
writers on medicine >ye know not where to look for it. It is not 
to be found in the phlegm of Cullen, or the fire of Brown; not 
aQiidst the coruscations of Darwin, or the scintillations of Bed- < 
does. Even Fordyce is perpetually ingenious at his own ex- 

Eense. Nay, we should hesitate in givmg this praise to Ciirrie, 
ad he not proved the possession of comprehensive views in his 
^'Letter Political and Commercial," as well as of scientific accu- 
racy in his medical writings. 

The exertion indeed of this rare faculty, is perhapsi itiprc 
diflScult in subjects connected with medicine, than in any other 
science. Many of the objects to be considered are extremely 
minute, and their actions mutable ; whence many false though 
imposing doctrines have sprung, from which it is essential that 
the mind should be freed before it can exert itself with vigour 
and effect- We have' said that the opinion of the older sur- 
geons, that the large vessels of the extremities could not be tied 
^ithoUt mortification, was rational ; for an expectation of those 
powerful and varied actions which take place in the constitution 
under disease, and still more remarkably after injuries, could 
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* As an example of what we mean, we mav ^eeify the work ot Horne Tooke, 
who^ in his Analysis of Language, has shown hiZKlscIf sUnJ)!/ entitled Co the praise ot 
fag;acit7, largely as we have denned it* 
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only be authorized by an experience of their previous occurrence. 
The phenomena of physiology differ from other phenomena in 
physics chiefly by their fluctuations. They do not consist in a 
succession of simple and unvarying events ; but comprise the 
most complicated of nature's works* Some of the actions of 
the living system depend on comparatively rare contingencies 
for their production; and in consequence, when they occur 
they seem irr^ular, and are less easily traced. To account for 
their occurrence, some have had recourse to the more obvious 
laws of general physics ; whilst others, disgusted by the futility 
of these, have classed them at once under the indefinite head of 
vis conservatrix, or vis medicatrix naturae. From their fre- 
quent tendency indeed to an obvious and beneficial result, 
they sometimes appear to proceed less from consistency with 
general laws, than from obedience to an immediately presiding ^ 
mtelligencc. Though from what we have said we may be sup- 
posed in some degree to admit the existence of these sanative 
powers; yet we object strenuously to. such terms, and to the 
use which has been ^ade of them in medical discussions. If 
they be meant to refer to a general principle, we object to them 
as false ; and if they be not, we object to them as useless. The 
notorious consequence of their use has been, that men indo- 
lently satisfied with names of undefined import have ceased to 
inquire, or have inquired listlessly, into the train of events 
which is thus set apart. We deem it most consistent with phi-* 
losophy to believe, that in this as in other parts of science, the 
usuaJ and unusual phenomena are alike portions of the sanje 
general laws, and that they constitute a train of events in succes- 
sive dependance on each other. When therefore one moie 
prominent than the rest appears, our obvious duty is to trace its 
connection with those which ordinarilv occur, rather than to 
suppose It to be the first of a new and independent series spon- 
taneously commenced. The powers of nature suddenly called 
into unusual action are more conspicuous in many of the phe- 
nomena of aneurism, and its modes of cure natural aiid 
designed, than in almost any other state of tlie body. And 
although the reasonings ot some great surgeons* from 
Hunter downwards, have been materially influenced by such 



* See Mr. Hunter's accoiint of the coagulation of the blood in order that it may 
axiswer the necessary purposes of soliditf . Wc remember to have heard an emineac 
teacher publicly explain the cauk of an unitrersal transposition of the viscera in tht 
following manner : ** When the Thcera are transposed* nature makes that traai^ 
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doctrines, y^t they ha^e in no instance hccn so deeply 
tainted by them as those of physicians. In surgery the succes- 
' sivc processes pass for the most part under the eye of the sur- 
geon, atid hence prevent the necessity of his having recourse to 
remote and indistinct solutions. 

Neither the work of IJr. Jones, nor indeed that of Professor 
. Scarpa, is disgraced by indolent and premature generalizations; 
but the former corresponds more correctly witn our ideas of 
what such a work ought to be, than the latter. It is more pre- 
cise and conclusive; but at the same time it is much more 
limited ia its subject. The author has followed the train of 
experiments suggested to him with zeal and accuracy, and 
having fully detailed the results, has given us nearly a dennitivc 
Jbook. The subject of Professor Scarpa is much more extensive 
'iind less advanced ; and in consequence, his volume though in 
m^ny respects much more able is less satisfactory. 

This work was originally undertaken in consequence of some 

questions, proposed as the subjects or a prize essay m 1798^ 

by the Society 6f Medicine of Paris. »The questions were;-— ^ 

111 what cases of aneurism will internal medicine, regimen, and 

rest, probably prevent the necessity of surgical treatment ? 

When surgical aid is requiredj^in what cases will compression 

.suffice ; and when is it expedient to have recourse to operatidri ? 

When is a single ligature superior to, two; — viz. one above and 

^one below the sac? In what cases is it adviseable to open and 

^remove the sac ; and in what cases is it better to leave it ? 

These questions embrace all the points of practical import- 
ance connected with the subject ; and it is obvious, that they 
* cannot be answered without entering into a copious physiologi- 
cal and pathological detail. The present author did not present 
a memoir for the prize, although he had begun to write for 
tliat purpose; partly it appears because he was accidentally 
prevented ; but chiefly because he could not discuss the various 
» parts of the subject so amply as he wished, within the neces- 
,sary limits. The comprehensive work before us has been the 
results 

A large proportion of the first part of this voluiT]e is occupied 
by details of the anatomy in health ; in which minute descrip- 



eition total, because if it w«rc partial, the functions of the system would be impeded 
♦r interrupted; whereas by a mere change of place in all, their actions conthnic 
UQiuipatred.'* 
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lions are giv«n. ql the anastomoses wkicb take place in tbe 
neighbourhood of the more important aneurisms, in the upper 
ancT lower extremities. This portion of the translated work is. 
infinitely less valuable than the same part of the original ; be* ' 

cause the descriptions arc not accompanied by corresponding 
engravings. If it be true that anatomy cannot be learner 
^om books, verbal descriptions without plates must be nearly 
incomprehensib^^ and insulBcient to give even general idt^^s- . 
a{)proaching to cwcctness. 'the figures in the original arc 
among the most mniute and satisfactory that we have seen, and 
we regret that they have not been republished. The trs^islator 
says m excuse " It was at first intended, in imitaiion of the 
author's plan, to have given a series of plates, or outlines, 16 
«have illustrated tlie anatomical descriptions of the arteries ; but 
this would have added so considerably lo the expence of th^ 
work, that it was thought expedient to omit them."* Au^ 
extra*size or extra-elegance we should very willingly have 
spared on the score of expence, but we think the total retrench-: 
mcnt injudicious, as it renders a large and importaQt part of 
the work of littl^ comparative importance. 

The omission is the more to be regrettejl, as the minute ana- ' 

tomy of anastomoses is seldom fully delivered in general books 
upon the subject; Siill less usual is it lor such minutise to be 
attended to by young surgeons in a dissecting-room ; or even to 
be given, except in a very cursory manner, by their teachers in 
an anatomical theatre. Were they given indeed they wouW not 
be attended to 5 for such minutiae can only interesi those who 
are studious, as in the present instance, to illustrate some point 
of speculative or practical importance The descriptions, as 
they now stand, may be .subjects of interest to those who have 
already thoroughly studied the subject, or those who have good 
plates before them or unusually minute preparations. To 
others, (and the author professes to write chiefly for the young 
in his profession,) they can produce little else than weariness 
and confusion. They will not however be read by more than 
one tenth part of the readers of the work. The two plates 
-which are given ilkistrate their subject perfectly, and we there- 
fore rejoice that they have been copied ; yet they might have 
been spared, with less disadvantage, because that which they 
are intended to show can be readily conceived without their 
assistance. 
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■ The thftc following chapters relate to the anatomy of aneor* 
i$ni, concerning which the author maintains ppinions that are 
aot now generally received ; and to the exposition and illustra- 
tion of which he has therefore devoted perhaps more than 
4n adequate fthafe of his volume^ It must be well known to 
our readersi that very different opinions r^sspecting the caus^ 
and nature o^f this affection have prevailed at different period*. 
The opinions! of men daring the inore remote ages or physic 
can be of little consequence except as subjeets of curiosity, at 
the present day^" for they were not founded on dissection. Th^y 

• seem however to have been somewhat similar to those of 
Pr )fessor Scarpa.* ** Oritur dilatatio," says iEtius as quoted 

'byhini, ^^autdum sanguis et spiritus ex arteriis pro^iiltant^ 
tot dum oscula ipsorum aperiuntur, aut dum rumpuntur. Sail* « 

«us autem et spiritu^ paullatim excreti sub cute' coHiguntuK.'* 
ic first who gave anything that could be "called precisidh, 
or the confirmation of dissection to this doctrine, were Hll- 
ianus and Sennertus, of whom the fornfer in his account lof 
aneurism from wound observes, that the outer coat only* 'of 
the injured vessel heals, but being insufficient of itself, to re^st 
the impetus of the blood gradually yields, and i^w^ells into a 
pulsating tumour: — and the latter extends the doctrine frdm 
the case of a wound ^to all aneurisms, whether arising fr<Sm 
disease in the arterial coats, or from sudden exertion. The 
difference between the more loose and ancient opinion and 
that of Sennertus, !leems to have been this 5 the older writers 
supposed that all the arterial coats were ruptured, and the 
blood effused; ^whereas Sennertus maintained, referring to 
dissection in support of his doctrine, that one remained entire^ 

Some time before Sennertus, an opinion pontrary to that 
just noticed had been published by Fernelius, and rested pro- 
bably on the same basis of conjecture ^nd lax reasoning, on 
which the opposite doctrine had originally beensupported. 

"Any one not acquainted with the history of medicine wdiuljd 
. perhaps suppose, that Fcrnelins was induced 10/ publish this new 
theory; quite different from that of the Greek and Arabian physicians, 
ia consequence of ropcatcd i-escarches on t^Ki dead subject, and of 
ex^Ct • comparisons of the nature of the proper coats of the arterv 
and of those which constitute the aneurismal si:c. Bu^ if they would 
wixh to be iuily informed of this, Uicy will find that the thepry of 



♦ This kas been the subject of dispute, but wcbdiicve tlie statement of the du- 
thor to be gmcrulty correct. ** Mlnime implicari hie vulumus ea questione, quid 
Orsci m.-diei sneurysmstis vQCabsiloproprie s«gniiicarcY)t.** ^^^agni. 
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Ferneliusy ftr from having been deduced 'from observatioA cl^/tht 
dead subject, was only the result of bis own imagination/"* 

Dissections however seem soon to have been resorted to ia 

-lapport of this opinion; though we are willing to iiliow-that 
they were by no means on a level with those ot our author in 

; point of minuteness ; and indeed as he has not noticed them^ 
he probably regarded them as^ unworthy of notice. ^' VesalioB 
cum in dorso circa vertebras tumprem quendam pulsantem 

• animadvertisset^ ea secutus quse in externis an^urysmatibus 
antea <leprehenderat, ibi esse dixit an'eurysma ex dilatatioae 
aortse artmas. Sed tamen non ante medici verum dixisse Vesa« 
lium pro certo sciverunt^ quam cum aegro mortuoeam arteriana 
4lilatatam adeo invenerunt, ut ovi strutniocameli ma^niludinen 
fere aequaret." ^^Conspectum id anno est 1357, sicquead4i* 
turn pondus iis quas Fernelius scripserat turn ubi docuit cordis 
palpitationem sse^e arteriam foras dilatasse in aneurysma^cdti'' 

. tracti pugni magnitudine, in qua et tactu et visii conspicua erat 
pulsatio ; turn ubi^ externis aneurysmatibus propositis^ imt 
fubjeciti fit et nontiunquam aneurysma in interioribus arterits 

^ ioaxime sub pectore^ circa lienem et mesenterium, ubi vei^- 
Hiens saepe pulsatio animadvertitur/'t It appears therefore^ 
that when arterial aneurisms were fir^t observed in the J6(U 
and 17th centuries, they were regarded as proceeding, not from 
rupture^ bat dilatation of the vessels in which they occurred. 

Great surprise is expressed by Scarpa, that the doctrine -of 
Fernelius was not only well received by some men of eminence 
in his day, but that it has beenjbanded down as the legitimate 
doctrine, and admitted as such by a majority of the surgeons of 
the present time, and'even by men of distinguished anatomical 
science. We must confess that in this we see no subject of 
wonder; even supposing, what we are by no means unwilling 
to suppose, that the doctrine of Scarpa, or what is in truth 
the same thing, the doctrine of Sennertus, is founded on the 
genuine anatoniy. The opinion of Senn^ertus we have seen 
IS essentially difi^rent from that of the older physicians, which 
was prevalent at the tim^ when Fernelius wrote. These physi* 
cians suppos!(^d ^b.e arti^ry to be burst, and the blood to~ be 
poured out under the muscles or the skin. When therefore 
after the publication of ^ contrary opinion, it was foiind that in 
fact aneurisms occurred within the cavities of the thoirax and 
nbdomen^ where there is no substance of muscular flesh, .QO 
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ftrong b^nds .4>f ligament or skin to circumscri|)e the kiood, whe^ 
elTusecI ; that these internaj tamours were covered l^y the samo 
continuous external membrane which envek>pe4 the sound 
^rteiy ; that the sac was of the same thickness with the healtl^t 
vessel ; and thai the interior of the tumour ejchibit^d a mass of 
intricacy which rendered accurate, dissection at all times diffi-r 
ctth^ and sometimes impossible ^ it is n^l to be wpud^rred a( 
that they ^opted this opinion^ extended a$ it was to every 
instance that occurred. 

The doctriiies d£ the present day admit two species of thi$ 
Asease^ vis. the true aneurism^ in which the arteri^i coat^ 
Ibough diseased are entire ; and the spurious^ in whi^b they 
ti% ruptured. Mr. Benjamin Bell in his account of this sub« 
ject observes, '^ by the term aueupism was drigin^lip j»eaf»t 4 
lumoiir formed by the dilatation of an artery ^ but moderii 
practitioners make the term apply npl only to tumours f^?R)e| 
in thts.m^mer, but to such as proceed from blood effused ir^m 
arteries into the contiguous parts**' Two varieties are giteit 
idso by Mr,. John Bell, although he previousljr says^ ^^ I wiu 
boldly nec^kct those insignificant definitions whick never eao 
circumscribe a subject MKe this ; definitions which no sensible 
student wUl ralue^ and no sensible teacher attempt. For deci- 
sion and judgment in operating or in consulting, depend no| 
op irurioos and nice distinctions> but on universal knowledgc^^"^ 



* tTnirersal knowledge ! what idea can Mr. Bel! pos^fy hare annexed to lAih 
femt as contrasted with knowledge of particulars, of nuoutia, ol nice dittinctioRs ? 
- liVas it, we would ask kirn, for want of this u$fiwrsai kmnvUSge that he did'noi 
write the chapter on the structure apd actioiis of arteries, annoiinced in the contents 
of his second To1ume| of anatomy ; or was it not for ^ant of minuft acfiatnUmt 
,wfb svme common details of general scituttf We prcswne that this phrase is in 
fact, noching more than an example of those tvrgid, random expressions which dis- 
tingaUh ^his writer. As an anatomical demonstrator, we do not know the cqnal of 
'Mr. Bell, and in this capacity we regret that he is no longer to he heard. With the ■ 
l>od7 hefore him, in spite of his hatred of circomsenption, he could not wander far ; 
and his nscominpni dexterity and great animation gave 99 impression and interest to 
his subject, which we never felt out of his class-rooin. As a writer on surgery we 
can hy no means give him equal general praise. His egregious vanity, his constant 
atocy of point, and fondness for efect, induce him perpetually to mislead his unwary 
l^eaders hy extravagance. His general style and manner give us rather the idea of a 
petulant coxcomb, studious to display his own perfections in contrast with others, 
j^h^n of a serious, soher man, pursuing truth through details of the various fprsns of 
'^i'sery^ pain, and death, which are incident to his riellow beings. 

** What 1 will a man play tricksr->will h( indulg« 

A silly, fond cqnccit— 

Or will he strive to dazzle me with hopes, ^ 

And play his brilliant parts before niy eyes 

^'hcn I am hi^igry i^t the hre^id of lifcT' 
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He is indeed t)oM enough not to give his defihWohs totide^Ji 
v^rlis^ but to occupy at least 2© quarto pages with' details 
iiiiich have relation only to definitions, or in other words, td 
curious and nice distinctions of the varieties to be found in thi$ 
clisease. Mr. BcH then divides aneurism into two kinds, 
Ivhich he dpfines after his own manner to the following pur- 
port. U Natural aneurism, or that which arises spontaneously 
and consists in a dilatation of the coats of the vesseK 2. Fals« 
^ttieurism, or that proceeding from rupture, in which the innet 
coats are lacerated, ^nd the outer coat or sheath distended. 
After a description of the first species, he says, *^ these suc- 
cessive aneurisms are found to be true dilatations of the artery ; 
there is ho breach of the arterial coats; the cellular, the mus- 
cular, thle villous are thickened as they approach the dilateA 
p^rt, and nuy be fairly traced over the aneurismal tumour ; it 
IS on the tumour indeed that the several coats are most distinctly 
traced.'''* After quoting a second case, in which an aneurism 
had Tollowed the forcible extension of a diseased knee, he 
adds, ^* In this instance some of these brittle ossifications had 
given way, or hurt the adjoining parts; the rfcmainihg coats of 
the artery had dilated into a true aneurism; the artery had 
certainly been injured, though not entirely lacerated." f Again 
lie writes, ^^ When, as it often happeni^ a man in the very 
time of falling, as in the instance of a blow or sprain, feels 
pain in the ham.; when he observes that he hag, from that 
moment, considerable pain in laying his leg across ; when oa 
the third or fourth day he feels distinctly the pulsation, pain, 
and lameness which are the peculiar signs of aneurism, what 
reason can there be for dqubting that the artery is burst ? none 
» surely, but the slowness with which the aneurism grows:"J 
After answering this objection in detail, he proceeds, ** Thu« 
we perceive that the increase of such an aneurism, when the 
artery is absolutely broken across, is naturally slow, that the 
*resistanc:* is uniformly great; that the artery does not lie, as in 
our preparation glasses, or on the dissecting table, insulated 
and unconnected, but is surrounded with cellular substance ; 
ifs rupture is walled up with coagulated blood ; its canal i» 
open to the circulating fluids, and there is for a long while a 
£rm fuke, ev€n in the artery which is desperately wounded, 



• Principles of Surgery, Vol. x. pajc 314. *t Ibid, page 31^, 
I Ibid, page 317. 
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prcnrided it be cot entirdy cut across." * Whether the second 
and third descriptions were meant to refer tQ a similar state of 
the artery, we were for some time doubtful. We at first thought 
that the author meant in the second. to represent the internal 
coat only as injured, and the muscular coat and sheath ^^ the 
femaiivnc coats" as distended ; and that in the third he meant 
to describe the muscular coat also as torn, and the external 
•heath alone as forming the aneurisraal sac ; for in the former 
«f these two cases^ he said that the artery was " injured, but 
not entirely lacerated ;** and in the latter, that it was " abso-» 
Ritely broken across.'* In a note however explaining a 
sketch of the second case he ultimately declares, tnat he nas 
very little doubt that the vessel was broken across, and as in 
the last case quotedj^ that the sac was formed entirely by the 
sheath. 

Such appears to us to be a fair though hasty sketch of the 
diflerent opinions which have prevailed respecting this disease. 
We think that it would be impertinent to c^uote a greater num* 
ber of our cotemporary writers, as the coincidence of the hostile 
Bells sufficiently marks the currency of the doctrine in which 
they agree. If we may be allowed to refer to our own general 
impressions, as received from our teachers and from the usual 
language of surgeons, we would state the following to be the 
most prevalent opinion at present. Aneurism though it some- 
times occurs in a sound artery from rupture in consequence of 
{reat exertion, commonly proceeds from a diseased state of 
the vessel,t which becoming weaker is sometimes burst, 
asxd more frequently distended by the usual or unusual force of 
the circulation. The primary disease of the arterial coats is 
not mere laxity, but a change of structure ; so that when a 
large aneurismal sac is dissected, very slight remains of the 
original structure can be found. 

Against such opinions Professor Scarpa has argued long and 
ably. He maintains that iu every instance of this afiection^ 
U'iihovt exceptiouy the proper coats of the artery are burst. 

*' One of tlie jjriwci/jo/ objects which I have in view, in treating of 
this very important subject, was that of demons! ititinf» the insufficiency 
of the doctrine which is commonly tauglit in the bchooU of surgery^ 



• Principles of Surg<i^, VoL i. page jaa 

f ** 'J he arteries near an aneurism aie diseased to a greater or kst extent in dif- 
^ercfit persons ; but I do not recollect one [^loita&ce ia iivhich tbe/ '^^^ totally free 
Isvm diiease.** Baxl&u. 
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with regard to the mnnner in which aneiirisin is fornScd. For after a 
vei'y considerable number of investigations instituted on the bodies of 
those who have died of internal or external aneurisms, 1 have ascertain*. 
pdf in the most certain and unequivocal maimer, that there is only one 
kind or form of this di^iease, vi;s. that caused by asolution of continuity 
or rupture of the proper coats of the artery, with effusion of blood into 
the surrounding cellular substance ; which solutipn of continuity i$ 
occasioned sometimes by a wound, a steatomatous, earthy degene- 
ration, a corroding ulcer, a rupture of the proper coats of the artery^ 
(I mefin the internal and muscular,) withont a concurrence of apr^* 
ternatural dilatation of these coats being essential to the formation of 
this disease ; and therefore that every aneurism, whether it be external 
or internal, circumscribed or diflused, is always formed by effusion." 

This opinion is of course chiefly supported by details of the 
ajTpearances on dissection of aneurisms in different arteries, and 

Eroceeding from different causes : and these details are illustrated 
y two very distinct plates 5 one of which represents the artery 
as torn on one side only, and the other shews it torn through its 
whole circumference. There are however some collateral state* 
xnents and reasonings, of which it may not be improper to take 
some notice. 

*^ The repeated investigations which I have made with regard to 
this important subject, authorize me to assert, that Hildanus and Sen* 
rtertus had only a short step to take, to give to their theory concerning 
the proximate cause of aneurism, all that degree of demonstration and 
proof of which the subject is susceptible. This short step consisted in. 
determining with anatomical precision, the relation of the proper coats 
of the artery iirithits external cellular covering; and in demonstrating 
by means of accurate dissections of arteries, both in the sound and 
morbid state, what share the proper and constituent coats of the artery 
had in the formation of the aneurismal sac ; and what belonged to 
the cellular covering and the other adventitious membranes surround- 
ing the affected artery. These are the circumstances which I now pro* 
pose to detail, and to place, as far as lies in my power, in the clearest 
light. / 

** The covering of the artery which former anatomists, almost to the 
present day, have mentioned amongst the component coats of an artery, 
is by no means such as they have described it, but is mbrely an adven- 
titious sheath, or cellular covering, which the artery borrows or re- 
ceives in common with the parts in the vicinity of which it runs ; by 
means of this cellular sheath the artery is kept in its place, as within 
a sofE bed, Jind connected to the parts surrounding it, such as the 
membranes, the viscera, the nerves, the aponeurotic and ligamentous 
fasciae, the muscles and periosteum. On cutting an artery across iu 
its natural situation, it is observed to Jbe enclosed in a sheath of soft, 
spongy, easily distended cellular substance, within which sh«ath t^« 
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segment of the cut artery retires and conceals itself/' ** The pleura 
Kes over the cellular sheath of the arch of the aorta, and over that of 
fhe thoracic aorta ; and that of the abdominal aorta is covered by the 
peritoneum.*' ^' The great arteries of the extremities iVhich run be- 
tween the muscles, and under the aponeurotic and ligamentous fasciae^ 
Are not covered, in addition to the cellular substance, by a smooth 
membrane, such as the pleura and peritoneum; but they are surround'- 
ed by a cellular sheath, which although it is here and there filled with 
an oily substance, may notwithstanding be demonstrated to be distinct 
from the membrane properly called adipose*;" ,** 

Now we are willing to admit that c\fery artery is clothed by 
ikyer^ of cellular substance, which connect it with the neigh- 
bouring parts, and we ailso ad^it what no one can be supposed 
to deny, that these layers are of primary importance. Yet we 
feiist confess that we can by no mi»ans comprehend' of what great 
consequence it can be, to call these by one name rather than 
Another. If it be true a^ a matter of fact, that the internal and 
itiiiscular coats of an artery are lacerated in every case of aneu- 
fism, and if Sennertus discovered this ttuth, we cannot discern 
vvtolt step in addition has befen ftiade by the present author. 
Sennertus, according to Professor Scarpa, *^ guided by solid 
anatomical knowledge," decided that the external cdvefinff alone 
formed the aneurismaJ sac It was not therefore left tor anjy 
Jucceeding writer to demonsfrate *^ what share the proper and 
constituent coats had in the^ formation of the aneurismal sac/' 
Nothing in fact has been added to hts account, as stated by 
Scarpa, but th6 change of an appellati(H). What was formerly 
fcaH»d external coat is now tailed cellular, sheath ; a change 
which is productive of no advantage, but the rare one of allow- 
ing sueh forcible writers as Mr. John Belt, to speak at the same 
time ^ith great efiergy and tnthofut impropriety. Under these 
definitions we cain a:sse'rt, that arteries in this disease are torn 
usuttder, burst open, -dr absbktfely broken ^ross; assertions 
which under the old mode of speech could not have been al- 
lowed. We have been really chagrined by the importance 
jgiven to this^part of the Subject, for it savours more of the dis- 
position of certain tenacious dissectors of trifles in our owti 
iskiid, than of the mind of a great and scientific surgeon. We 
would ask too whether there may hot be some risk of 
.error and confusion, in calling that an adventitiotis membrane, 
.which is invariably found to cover that to which it is said to be 
adventitious; Oi> this subject the language of the first Monro 
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pleases us xnore^ and that of Dr. Jones the most. ^' All arteries 
are covered externally by cellular substance composed of ve?y 
fine pellucid membranes^ which are capable of being stretched 
even suddenly, to a great extent without treating, and they 
xollapse as quickly when the stretching force is removed.*' "All 
arteries are surrounded with such a substance as I have just now 
described, and therefore it may be reckoned one of their coats ; 
.though I must observe that the same kind of cellular substance 

■ is common to at least all the flexible parts of the body, where 
ever}' little fibre is connected toanotherby thesamecoutrivauce*-" 
This mode of speech gives at once a fair statement of the aa|i« 
•tomical fact, and leaves the name by which we may denote it in 
its original state of insignificance. As this dispute however 
^has arisen^ it !s now of some consequence that it should be 
settled, in order that the language of surgeons about the artety 
and its sheath should be uniiorm and not confused. It may l^e 
settled we think upon the following principle. When an artery 
with its natural coverings is divided, we see, as it were, two 
tubes ; one retracted within the other. I^t the coats of th|it 

. vv'^hicb is thus retracted be called the constituent coats of the 

. artery, and let the other be called the sheath. Which then is 
the external coat of the retracted lube? Scarpa says the muscu- 
larfj and Jones, the membranous J, and we believe the truth to 
rest with the latter. If so, the description of Dr. Jones will be 
perfectly correct: — " The external coat anatomically considered 
is so simple, that piany authors have thought it sufficient to say, 
that it is formed of condensed cellular membrane.'* *^ Although 
ultimately resolvable into this structure, yet it derives from the 
particular arrangenient of its component fibres a characteristic 
appearance which distinguishes it from cellular mcmbrane§/' 

In the year 1728, Dr. Nicbolls published an account of ex- 
periments which he had made, to ascertain after death what are / 

'the comparative powers of resistance and extensibility of the ar- 
terial coals. By forcing air into the tubes of arteries, and urg- 
ing it with considerable impulse, he invariably found that the 
external coat alone was sufficiently tough to form any large 
pouch; of the other coats, which in these injectionsr*were torn> 

. the muscular was found to be the weakest. On similar experi- 
ments repeated by Professor Scarpa himself, and the results of 
which were always the same^ he lays considerable stress, as af- 
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fording important testimony in favour of his opinion concerning 
the patholoey of aneurism. To this kind of reasoning we must 
decidedly object. Whether aneurism be formed by rupture or 
dilatation, can only be decided by dissection of the mwhid vea^ 
seL The effects of distension on living and dead membranes 
may not differ materially from each other ; but the distension of 
living and dead muscular fibres must produce results so totally 
dissimilar, that no reasonings founded on ihe one can be safely 
applied to the other. The resistance to extension made by a 
living muscle proceeds less from its mechanical connection, 
than from the synchronous contraction of all its fibres. No ex- 
pectation could be formed by experiments on the dead subject, 
of the power of muscular contraction to tear the tendo Achillis^ 
or to fracture the patella. In the living vessel, if the muscular ' 
action be insufficient to produce contraction, in opposition to 
the distending force, it will at least prodlice concurrmg action 
ofthe muscular fibres, and their consequent mutual contact will 
probably offer a much more efficient resistance, than can be 
made by the internal membrane though mechanically stronger. 

The formation of an aneurismal sac is a process, 'totally dif- 
fering according even to common opinion, from mere disten- 
sion. Where mdeed strong exertion forms an aneurism in a 
previously sound vessel, the first effect must be that of rupture, 
or simple dilatation ; but in the after stages of the disease from 
this cause, and in all the stages of that from the more common 
causes, the enlargement of the inclosing parts proceeds from 
changes in organization, which leave the extended sac generally 
of equal thickness with the sound artery, and often of greater. 
This process of gradual change, beginning for the most part in a 
thickened state of the internal membrane, has as little similarity 
to distension as the gradual enlargement of the uterus during 
gestation ; and it is not much more difficult to conceive the in- 
crease of the muscular fibres in the one instance than in the 
other. If therefore the experiments relating to the dilatation of 
the dead vessel, were true indices of the phienomena of distension 
in the living animal, they would nevertheless be inapplicable to 
the present subject. But is it indeed true as a general rule, that 
muscular fibres cannot readily bear distension without rtipture ? 
We greatly doubt the fact. In parttirition the muscular fibres 
of the OS uteri, and of the vagina must frequently be elongated . 
to six or eight times their natural length ; yet they are not usually 
broken. In ascites the parietes of the abdomen are not unfre- 
(juently stretched to a great extent, even to the bursting of the 
integuments; yet here neither the thin flat, nor the thick 
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straight muscles are usually torn asunder. In tympany the 
slender muscular covering of the intestines is often prodigiously 
enlarged, though seldom broken. The muscular coat of ah 
artery is said by Jones to diflFer from other muscular structure 
in its elasticity, a quality which is hardly likely to add to its 
brittleness. 

We state these objections, not because we wish to controvert 
the author's doctrine of aneurism ; but because we are anxious 
to remove all petty props from that which may be able to stand 
without thetn. Whatever the actual observation of aneurisms 
jnay shew, by that, and that alone, are we to be guided : and 
we fear, that the subtlety and research displayed by an author 
in these minor arguments, may lead his readers to suspect a de- 
ficiency in this direct and only available evidence. 

The testimony adduced on this important point, is not how- 
ever either indistinct or scanty. The author details from his 
own observations and from the writings of others, copious 
histories in proof of his opinion. . Thede details relate to aneu- 
risms, as^ well external as internal, as well of the smaller as of 
the larger arteries. These details ^constitute one of the most 
instructive parts of the present volume. We neither wish them 
extended nor abridged. The opposing testimony we think is by 
nP means of equalforce ; though it is obvious, that in this 
instance as in others which involve the proof of a negative, the 
most numerous testimonies on the one side must be insufficient 
to stand in opposition to a single clear testimony on the other. 
Mr. John Bell, as we have seen, asserts that the muscular struc- 
ture can be more readily traced on the surface of a natural aneu- 
rism than of a sound artery. We wish that he had distinctly 
jeicrred to those notes ot dissections whence be drew the right 
to make this assertion. We know but one example which can 
be regarded as at all precise. Of the importance of this Professor 
Scarpa seems so thoroughly aware, that he has bestowed con- 
siderable time and ingenuity in endeavouring to obviate those 
.conclusions to which it apparently leads. 

We shall place these opposing testimonies before our readers 
in the words of the respefctive writers. 

*^ On removing," says Scarpa, *' the cellular pulpy sheath of the 
aorta, it is found smootli externally, like the artery ; villous, cellular, 
and irregular interiorly, extending from the circumference of the lube 
of the artery, over the neck and fundus of the aneurismal sac. This 
external covering or sheath of the artery actually appears to those who 
are not sufficiently skilled in such dissections, as if the artery were di- 
lated under it to such a degree as to form the aneurism : and it has 
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iitill more that appearance if the aneurism is very lai^ge and of long 
standing, since in this case the cellular sheath of the artery becomes 
imusualiy thick and pulpy; and because it adheres very firmly to the 
subjacent muscular coat of the artery, at the stricture or neck of the 
ancurismal sac. But even in these cases, as well as in those of recent 
and small aneurisms of the aorta, by employing care we may at last 
succeed in separating without laceration this cellular sheath from 
the tube of the artery, above and below the injury, and successively 
from the subjacent muscular coat as far as the nock or root of the 
aneurism. It is then clearly perceived that the muscular Coat of the 
aorta does not pass beyond the partition which divides its tube from 
the entrance of the aneurismal sac, but terminates like a fringe, or 
in obtuse points at' the edge of the rupture of the artery*," 

What is here said of the aorta, we may observe, is afterwards 
applied to aneurisms in all other parts of the body. 

The particulars of the case to which we have alluded, as pub«» 
lished by Monro primus, are the following. A man forty eight 
years old was affected with tumors in both hams, in the right 
groin, and about the middle of the right thigh^ at the same 
time. That of the left ham was circumscribed, about the size 
of a large hen's egg, and had a strong pulsation. That in the 
right ham was large and diffuse, and pulsated. The swelling of 
the right groin was not larger than a small hen^s egg, and that 
in the middle of the thigh not larger than a pigeon's. These 
were pulsatory and circumscribed. The diffuse tumour alone 
caused pain and swelling of the leg; and from this a fatal he- 
morrhage ensued. The tumours were sent fi*om St. 'Georgc*s 
Hospital, by Dr. Donald Monro to his father, by whom and the 
present elder Monro they were dissected. 

** The external loose cellular, and thecellulo-membranousbeingdis- 
sectedaway carefully, the circular librous, commonly called muscular 
coat was evidently seen continued on all the three smaller sacs in every 
part of them ; but was thicker there than in the sound part of the ar- 
tery. In the most enlarged parts of the sacs, an extraneous substance 
jesembling a soft steatoraatous matter, was intermixed with the mus- 
cular Hbres. The cellular substance lining the inside of the muscular 
coat was considerably thicker than natural, and had much the same 
appearance of an extraneous substance filling its cells. The internal 
membrane of the artery adhered so firmly to these cells that it could 
not be separated, but seemed thicker than in a sound state. Though 
the circular fibres could be observed at the sides of the incision made 
into the fore part of the sac of the left ham ; yet as the dissection was 
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continued backwards towards the most depen^ii^ part, these muscular 
libres b^ame less observable, and could not be traced. Whether this 
apparent defect of them here was owing to a much gi^ater proportion 
pf the extraneous substance above mentioned, or to their' having been 
destroyed by the great distension, is difficult to determine. The inter* 
nal cellular coat of the sac was considerably thicker than in smaller 
ones, but of the same texture. The most internal membrane was in a 
thickened adhering state. In the part of the great sac of the right baniL 
which came to Edinburgh, no circular fibres could be seen, and tli^ 
stricture was otherwise much the same as that now described of th^ 
back part of the sac in the left ham.*" 

Such are the details of the contradictory evidence which "has 
been given on this point. Our readers must judge by the future 
testimony of those who have the best opportunities to observe^ 
to which credit may be due. We can by no means admit tSbst 
.validity of those objections which have been urged by Professor 
Scarpa against the testimony of this dissection by Monro, He 
seems to admit that the tdmours in the hams were really aneu- 
risms:; but denies that the smaller ones were any thing more 
than steatomatous indurations. ^^ These thickenings of the pro- 
per coats of the artery, instead of forming sacs or receptacles 
for the arterial blood, rather diminished the natural diameter of 
the artcryt." From i very careful perusal of the case and sub- 
sequent observations, we cannot find any thing to authorize this 
assertion. On the contrary it appears to us very unlikely, that 
'so accurate an anatomist as Monro, should call those •^ three 
ismal] sacs," which were in fact tumours diminishing the capa- 
city of ah artery. In the obser\'ations. subjoined oy Dr. 0. 
Monro to this case, we have even a positive assertion that ** in 
ihe case of John ParJker the sides of the cysts which remained 
•entire, were nearly of the natural thickness of the arteries;'* and 
that ** in theonewhich had burst, the aides of the cyst were thick- 
er and firmert.^' After such assertions onr author cannot main- 
tain his point without proving, not only what he has declared, 
that these ca«es were ^* mistaken for aneurism" by the Monros ; 
Imt also' that they have been wilfully misrepresented by them. 
The testhnony of Monro, we must remark, on this side of the 
•question is unusually strong, because it is that of one who had 
previbusly taught and published very sceptical opinions on this 
point. Influenced probably by Dr. Nrcholls* researches in 11128, 
ne seems to have taken every opportunity of examining minutely 
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the appearances of. aneurism after death; arid a fehv y^ars after- 
ivards he published some opinions on the subject^ of which vft 
cite the following summary. 

^^ From the whole we may see, that what authors call now^a-days 
a true aneurism, will very seldom be formed ; which may be still fur- 
ther confirmed by mentioning the remote causes which arc agreed on 
by all to occasion it for ordinary ; these are wounds^ bruises, straining, 
loud laughing, crying, d:c. All such, you see, make a sudden violent 
effort on the arteries, and therefore do not rightly answer any of the 
suppositions we made of the manner this disease could possibly be 
brought on. And to establish what you see I argue for, of the true 
aneurism being a very rare disease, I perused a considerable number 
of notices of aneurisms, besides those mentioned by Dr. "Frifend ; and 
could not find above two or three that were dissected, so much as 
alleged to hafe been true aneurisms ; and there was not one where it 
is said that the aneurisnial sac consisted of strong annular, muscular 
£bres, which however must be the true criterion whereby the true 
aneurism can be known, seeing blood extra vasatcd in the tunita ceU 
lularia will have all the other symptoms, that are described as proper 
to the true aneurism*." 

We presume not to give a decided opinion on this controversy; 
for the dissections of aneurisms tiphicn we have witnessed, by 
no means approached to that minuteness which alone can au- 
thorize decision. Thehody of evidence given by Scarpa from 
his own dissecuons and those of others, seems far to outweigh 
any opposing testimony with which we are acquainted, and as 
the subject was warmly agitated more than eighty years ago, it 
seems strange that direct counter-evidence has not since been co- 
piously produced, if such evidence could be found. Yet we do not 
see^ow this case of Monro's can be fairly disposed of. We 
think it probable that the question will not soon be placed 
finally at rest. Sup()osing the opinion of our author to be true^ 
it cannot easily be proved. Ii^ all instances of aneurism the 
changes of structure are great ; and in those instances in which 
it has proceeded from previous disease in the arterial coats, they 
are such, we are convmced, as can by no means be traced by 
the knife of the anatomist. How can it be expected that in an 
aneurism which has continued for months or even years^ and 
which has probably been preceded by a ^^ steatomatous, earthy 
degeneration/' we can detect an obvious solution of continuity 
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in the inner coats, surrounded by the fringed extremities of the 
broken muscle ? That a change of structure, or as Scarpa says, 
a ^* degeneration" occurs in this disease in the outer coat or 
sheath of the vessel, must be admitted, and we believe that in 
many cases it will be impossible to prove by dissection, that 
the two inner coats are not rather affected by this change than 
by decided and obvious rupture. 

The more' important parts of the subject, the various mode0 
of relief which have been practised, and the circumstances under 
which they ^e respectively useful, next occupy the author's at- 
tention. Till of late it has been usual with surgeons to suppose 
that in many or most examples of spontaneous cure, or cure by 
compression, the effect was produced by gradually strengthen- 
ing the weakened vessel so as ultimately to enable it to resist 
that pressure from the blood to which it had previously yielded*. 
It is now however we believe a principle very generally ad- 
mitted, that the cure of aneurism, whether spontaneous by 
compl^ssion, or by ligature, can only be complete when the ar- 
terial canal is obliterated above and below the sac. This opinion is 
strongly stated, and copiously illustrated by Professor Scarpa. 
It certainly derives support from what he has shewn of the fre- 
quent, or as he says, the universal occurrence of rupture in 
this disease ; yet it cannot be said to derive its chief support 
from this source. Modern authors who do not admit the uni- 
versal truth of his doctrine, have insisted no less strenuously 
than himself on this general principle of curef. Spontaneous 
cures of aneurism occur so rarely, that a surgeon cannot ration- 
ally defer his interference in expectation of their occurrence. 
When indeed the aneurismal tumour grows less and ceases to 
pulsate, and when at the same time tho^e variations of tempe- 
rature occur which commonly attend the change of circulation 
^ from the trunk to the anastomosing branches, a surgeon would 
be culpable were he actively to interfere. It is not easy to decide 
when compression is likcdy to be of use, ^ If the limb be in a 
«tate of much irritation, this treatment may not only be insuffer- 
ably painful, but may produce serious inflammation. If the 
tumour be so situated that it cannot be readily compressed ; or 
if when compressed the vessel be not in a state prone to ad- 
hesive inflammation,"" bandages can be of no avail. Some of 
these circumstances caiuiot be ascertained previously to 'trial. 
Our practice nevertheless may be very safely guided by the fol- 
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lowing general rule: '* The compression is contra-indicated 
whenever the popliteal aneurism is spontaneous, or not de** 
pending on a wound or extraordinary violent stretching of the 
artery ; when the popliteal aneurism is of long standing and of 
prodigious size ; when it is very hard ; when it occasions acute 
pain and sympathetic fever; when it has produced considerable 
swelling of the leg and foot, with a diminution of their heat ; or 
when the aneurismal sac is situated too low or too high in the 
ham*.* The method of applying compression recommended 
by Scarpa, which is the same with that of Theden and Genga^ 
seems to us unexceptionable: but on this head as our senti^ 
ments have been fully expressed in a former number, we shall 
now be silent. 

That part of the present work which relates to the eyre by 
ligature is obviously the most defective. The mimite investiga- 
tions of Dr. Jones nave given a degree of precision to this sub* 
ject, the want of which cannot reasonably be objected to ani^ 
antecedent^ writer. Before his essay however such information 
bad accrued from experience, as had led to practices totally 
different from those recommended by Scarpa ; and we are theric- 
fore obliged to regard this part of his work as not Only not ber 
yond the information of bis day, but as falling below it. The 
^eat dapger of the operation for aneumsm arises from secoridary 
hsemorrhage ; to obviate or remedy which, ligatures with various 
complications were employed. Experience however has long 
since decided that all such complications are injurious; and the 
best method in practice before Jones's essay appeared was cer- 
tainly that revived by Abern«thy, the division of the artery be- 
tween two simple ligatures. By this ^ne,thod qo great surface \g 
afsparated from its vascular connexions, exposed, or irritated; 
and the ends of the divided vessel are allowed to retract within 
the support of the neighbouring muscles. Scarpa's mode is that 
of Mr. Hunter with the following modifications. 

" Of all the steps of the operation the following points deserve par- 
ticular skttention. 1. The place of incision which 1 prefer, is. in tha- 
npper part of the thigh or a little higher than the place where Mr* 
Hunter used to perform it, in order to avoid the necessity of removing 
too much from its situation or of turning back the sartorius muscle 
for bringing into view and tying the superficial femoral artery below it. 
% The manner of insulating the superficial femoral artery from the. 
cellular substance with the point of the finger rather than with a cuti« 
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ing instVumcnt, in order to prevent in this way the division of any col- 
lateral branch ; and the insulating the artery only in that s(pace whicli ' 
isitjquircd for the application of two ligatures near to each other, and 
of a cylinder of Unen corresponding exactly to the bre£idth of the finger 
or ahttk more. 3; The ligature by means of two waxed tapes of 
convenient breadth, placed behind and round the artery near to each 
other, with the intefipositioQ- of a roll of linen of a cylindrical foFjxji 
between the artery and the knot.' 4. The express omission of the 
ligature of reserve, 6. The giving the preference to the single ratbef 
than to the double or surgeons' knot. 6. The unremitting attention 
during the subsequent cure, that the lips of the wound do not ap- 
proach too near, apd still more that they do not adhere together. before 
the ligatures and the roll of linen are expelled from the bottom of the 
wound J and till the bottom oT the wound has risen nearly to a level 
with the integuments. 7. The timely incision or counter-opening in 
the case, although it is not frequent, of an abscess forming in tJiC vir 
%lnity of the knee, along the course of the superficial femoral artery, 
occasioned by tHc portion of the cellular substance ^rrounding- thfe 
artery passing iirtb- mortification*." 

The chief deviations in this practice from that of the present 
day, consist in the introductioii of a cylinder of linen, the main- 
tenance off the contitiUity of the vessel, and the prevention of 
the woCind from healing till the discharge of the ligatures. Of 
the substance introduced between the ligature and the vessel', 
we can by no means approve. We have indeed seen it prac- 
tised, and with success, in a manner and with a vhw somewhat 
different from those of the present writer ; but we object to it from 
comparative estimate of its success with that of Mr- Abernethy. 
This comparative estimate, accorjing to the experience and 
information of Scarpa, is against the operation which we prefer, 
and under such impressions each party will of course be inclined 
to persevere in his own opinion unless the later experience of 
Dr. Jones may turn the scale. The obvious difficulty in this 
practice consists in the attempt to produce a certain degree of 
inflammation in the vessel, without producing too much. 
Scarpa maintains that in order to secare the closure of the canal 
it is merely sufficient to keep the sides of the artery in close and 
firm contact, without circular constriction ; an object which he 
proposes to effect by a moderate compression of a cylindrical 
linen somewhat broader than the artery, by which means the 
vessel is tied when flat. This apparatus, we are satisfied, would 
produce too much general inflammation on the artery, with a 
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ooa$equent tendency to til cerate. It has been shewn by Desault 
that whenever a ligature is firmly applied to an artery, its effect 
is to divide the internal coats ; an effect which Dr. Thomson 
and Dr. Jones think essential to its success. Any ligature then^ 
they argue, which can produce this division in the most simple 
manner will be the best. Mr. -Wishart, the translator of the 
present work, af&rms that he has repeatedly tied arteries in the 
manner of Scarpa, and invariably found tne inner coats divrded 
by it. We doubt that Mr. Wishart has in these instances 
used more force than was intended or used By his author, each 
of whose ligatures was two lines in breadth; though this is in 
fact unimportant to the argument. If it be necessary to the 
success ot a ligature that it should divide the inner coats, then 
the ligature of Scarpa, if it do not divide them will do too little, 
and if it divide them it is more than is sufficient for the purpose. 
The details of Dr. Jones hasre. sufficiently proved the superiority 
of a small, round, even cord ; but whether, one such applied 
according to his directions be preferable to two, with interme- 
diate division, must be left to be decided by thatexperiencewhich 
we believe is rapidly accumulating. Where ligatures are applied 
so aa to surround a piece of linen, it would we conceiye be im*- 
proper to attempt union by the first intention, for the presence 
of such an extraneous body would naturally impede the process ; 
where however the pnore simple mode is adopted of tying the 
vessel with one small ligature we do not see the propriety of 
exposing the wound to suppuration. 

A proposal is made by the author to adopt under certain 
circumstances a mode of operation to which he has never yet 
had recourse, and of the propriety of which we must confess 
that we see great reason to doubt. When an aneurism of the 
ham is of great bulk, of long standing, and when it seen>s 
likely tp burst ; when the patient is advanced in years, and has 
been worn with acute pain ; ^when the leg is swollen, aedeme- 
tous, and little sensible i and when there is reason to fear that 
the bones of the joint are spoiled ; it is obvious that little ca^ 
be hoped from ligatures, wheresoever applied. Under such 
ciircumstances it has been proposed to amputate below rather 
than above the knee, by which it has been thought that the risk 
of mortification to the stump would be less. To this proposed 
mode of operating, for it does not appear that the trial has been 
ever actually made, and indeed to every other Scarpa prefers 
that of amputating, or as he expresses it, disarticulating the 
leg at the kriec, the femoral artery having been previously tied 
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bdow the proitinda. This preference has beeix giren for the 
following reasons :- 

. 'Mn the first place because, as has been inculcated by Hildanus, 
and afterward? by Brasdor, and from what I have had repeated occa* - 
cions to observe, disarticulations are much less subject to be followed 
by severe symptoms than amputations ; in the second place because, 
in making the disarticulation of the knee, turning the patella upwards, 
dividing the lateral and crucial ligaments, and carrying the incision 
posteriorly downwards towards the calf of the leg, the aneurismal sac 
is evacuated in such a manner that the popliteal artery may be tied 
beyond it, as high up as the scat of the rupture requires. I would not 
dread much in this case the corroded state in which the posterior 
and inferior surfaces of the thigh 'bone are usually found ; since this 
is properly speaking not a caries, but rather an excesSj to say so^ 
of absorption of the bony substance, occasioned by the violen^, pres- 
sure which the aneurismal sac and the clots contained in it have 
«l:ercised on the bones ; on which pressure being removed, there is 
every reason to believe that the bony substance will reacquire enough 
•of vitality at the place of the corrosion, to assume the process of gi-a^ 
nutation and adhesion with the soft parts which surround the stump/' 

We wish that the author bad spoken more precisely as to the 
p2U*ticularfi of. his experience in laying the cavities of large 
joints in a state of severe disease, freely and. widely open. 
We. have never witnessed any thing that can be regarded as at 
all'analogous. We have seen indeed the cavities of the larger 
joints when sound exposed without any consequent evil. We 
have even known in one case the arm removed at the shoulder 
joint during the prevalence of hospital gangrene, yet this large 
wound healed readily and soundly, escaping the contagion with 
which smaller wounds were hourly and fatally seized ; though 
this exemption might be attributed to the greater care bestowed 
on this case than on trivial ulcers* In all those instances 
however with which we have been acquainted, there has been 
not only a sound joint, but a large cushion of muscular flesh, 
and a flap of skin to fill and cover it. In the example before us, 
the joint is supposed to be greatly diseased ; and whatever may 
be the ilature of this disease of the bones it is pit)babje that 
from the extensive destruction of the periosteum considerable 
exfoliation must occur, especially where no large muscular 
cushion or surface of skin exist, to save the wound from exten- 
sive suppuration.. The proposal is doubtless made to avoid the 
evils of a great flesh Wound] but if the large aneurismal sac be 
removed and the artery tied above the ham, a great flesh 
wound is inevitable; and if the vessel be tied in the fore part of 
the thigh and the sac left, we have not only the concurrence 

5 
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, of two severe operations, but we have in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the wound of one of them a mass of stagnant 
blood on the eve of corruption, and a mass of half-gangreno«i$ 
solids which had already threatened the destruction even of 
life. In such an operation we cannot see any probability of 
good ; yet we cannot deny its possibility, and tinder such de- 
plorable circumstances the prospect of possible relief may justify 
much boldness. In the amputation below the knee we see if 
possible still less hope of advantage. 

, The chapter which treats of femoral aneurism is the least 
interesting m the volume, since the author has never seen the 
effects of a ligature applied above the profunda; nor had exten- 
m\^e access to that information which has been recently accUmtt- 
lated on this subject. From the testimonies however of some 
surgical authors of credit he has no hesitation in advising the 
ligature ^f the femoral artery below the crural arch^ tbougfa^ he 
does not appear to have cdnceived the possibility of tying the 
external iliac artery above it. He justly regards any attempt to 
cure aneurism in the thigh by compression a^ hopeless^ ^nce 
the artery cannot in any part 'of it be sa fairiy and steadily 
forced against the bone as to produce the adhesion of it» sides. 
When such an aneurism occurs in the middle or lower part of 
the thigh, or within four inches of the crural arch, if it be 
circumscribed and- unattended by any bad symptoms, he pro- 
poses to operate for it in the same manner as if it had beeii in 
the ham ; if it be of considerable size, of long standing, and if 
it threaten to burst or mortify, he advises the old operation erf 
opening the sac and tying the vessel above and below it. If 
the disease be seated higher up, he directs the femoral artery to 
be tied below the profunda, if possible, and if not, above it. 
• As we have already bestowed a great deal of time on what 
appears to us the most prominent parts of this volume, we shall 
pass over the remaining chapters with a short and general 
comment. They relate to the trachial aneurism which gener- 
ally arises from a wound, and to the aneurismal varix which 
always does so. In these chapters is collected very copious and 
precise information from various quarters, as well as from the 
practice of the author ; and we have upon the whole derived 
more unmixed satisfaction from them than from any others 
which the work contains. They are full without being crowded, 
and minute without descending into trivial and unimportant 
particulars. 

Having taken so full a review of various parts of the work 
1>efore us it may be thought suporfluotfl to give a sunimar/ 
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opinion of the whole. In doing so we shall at least be brief« 
The present volume is of very high value, for whatevw may be 
thought of some of the speculative opinions and practical con- 
clusions which it contains,^ yet it must be allowed to comprise a 
larger store of important information and rational opinions on 
the subject, than is any where else to be found collectively. 
Let it not be thought that because we have spoken of its merits 
chiefly in general terms, and have dwelt on what we think its 
defects in detail, that we are influenced by any paltry or malig<» 
aant desire to lessen the high reputation of this great sui^eon. 
His work is or ^oon will be in the hands of all the reading 
part of the profession in the island ; and we have thought there- 
fore, that we could render a more acceptable service to the 
public by pointing out what we think defects, which in menxf 
instances might be overlooked, than by enlai^gjng on those 
prominent merits with which no man can fail to be impressed^ 
in works of minor importance not likely to obtain so extensive a 
eirculation, we deem it more useful to specify any valuable 
matter contained in it, and to pass over with a general notice 
errors which do not come to us recommended by the imposing 
sanction of authority. Besides the merits of Scarpa^s work doi 
not consist so much in particular trains of reasonmg, or dog- 
mas of practice which could be extracted or set apart for 
observation, as in the abundant knowledge which is brought to 
bear on every point of his subject, and in the sound sense and 
discretion with which the whole is cemented* From the three 
works which we have seen from Professpr Scarpa we judge 
bim to possess great zeal, indefatigable research, and a strong 
mind. That he has errors all will be willing to atlow, though 
they may difler widely in regard to the particular examples ; 
y«t all we believe will be equally ready to admit that his errors 
are neither gross nor numerous, and that his works are marked 
by the distinct and genuine characters of temper, knowledge, 
and understanding. 

The translator, we think, has performed his task, not only 
creditably, but ably. His language, with the exception of 
lome Scottish idioms,^ possesses the first qualities which the 
language of science can possess ; it is correct, simple, and 
clear. His own observations are seldom if ever original, but 
they are pertinent and judicious; and the quotations and cases 



^ Particularly the oncottth phrase ** too long of comiog anvay/* &c. whic& 
vqpe^cdly recur j« 
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which he has given^ add in no small degree to the illustration 
and support of his author. 

Art. III. Anniversary Oration^ delivered March 8, 1808, 
before the Medical Society of London ^ on the general Stntic^ 
iure and Physiology of Plants^ cornpared with those of 
Antmulsj and the mutual Convertibility of their Organic 
Elements. Published at the Unanimous Bequest of' the 
Society. By John Mason Good, F. R.S. Senior Secretary 
to the Medical Society. London j Longman and Co. Pater-» 
nosterRow, pp. 56. 1808. 

^ ]l "^HOSE who are accustomed to attend debating societies 
JL. must often^ have observed, that the same remarks which 
appeared striking when delivered in public, possessed no inge- 
nuity^ no novelty, nothing particularly worthy of attention 
when subjected to the cool revision of solitary reflexion. The 
Brunonian principle, that a stimulus al\yays acts strongly in 
proportion to the weakness of that which immediately - pre- 
ceded it, is so extensively applicable to mind as well as to body, 
that it is impossible to ascertain the accuracy of applause 
without knowing what was acting on the mind immediately 
before it was uttered.' We enter the society, we sit down upon 
the benches, we listen to some hesitating, muddle-pated, thick 
tongued orator, who is luckier than his hearers if he under- 
stands what he says. Speech follows speech, each vieinsj with 
its predecessor for the palm of dulness and incomprehensibility^ 
till our mouths yawn and our eye-lids grow heavy. From this 
state of direct debility of the mind we are suddenly roused by 
an abler disputer. He is fluent and- clear, he argues to the 
point, and conducts the disquisition in such a manner as to 
recal the attention of his audience, which had been drawn 
hither and thither by the wandering anil dr if tless addresses of 
the former speakers. After an uninterrupted succession of 
obscure speakers, it is pleasant to hear a clear one even if he 
possesses no oiher quality of an orator. We listen to him 
with pleasure, we see him set down with regret, and we go 
away with a high sense of the value of his observations ; but 
the eye which has been kept in darkness is dazzled by candle 
light ; and of the many speeches which we hear with pleasure^ 
how few leave upon the memory any valuable ideas. The 
strikmg speeches, and the anniversary orations of our debating 
clubs may afford delight during their delivery^ but why print 
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them ? they lie in heaps upon our book stalls, and serve only 
to remind the passer by of the waste of paper and the transient- 
ness of reputation. 

Our readers will easily guess the feelings with which we took 
*up the Anniversary Oration of Mr. Mason Good, and conclude 
that these feelings were not altered by the declaration, that it wag 
prepared during the bits and scraps of time left out of little more 
than a week, by theengrossingoccupationsof a London apothecary. 
We are sorry to say that our forebodings were verified by a peru- 
sal of the pamphlet. The author is well informed in natural 
history, and has collected together a number of facts, many o£ 
which are quite familiar, to prove, 1st. That plants like animals 
are propagated by eggs. 2d. That they are very similar la 
their vascular anatomy. 3d. That they are impregnated by 
sexual connexion. 4th. That they are sometimes propagatea 
by slips. 5th. That their vessels secrete different substances 
from the same circulating fluid. 6th. That they are subject to 
similar diseases. 7th. That they may be divided into loco- 
motive and fi:lted. 8th. That they are capable of retaining their 
natural heat in great variations of temperature. 9th. That 
they may be divided into terrestrial, aquatic, and aerial. lOtb. 
That both contain examples of amphibiaej and lith. That 
both can live only in oxygen. After having endeavoured to prove 
these statements, sometimes in a very far-fetched way, he goes 
onto state, that vegetable matter is converted into animal during 
the process of assimilation by the abstraction of oxygen ana 
carbon, and the ad4ition of azote ; and that animal matter is 
converted into vegetable by the contrary process. We might 
detain our readers oy many parts of this pamphlet which admit 
of animadversion, but we think that the pages of our Review 
may be better occupied. We have said that some of the 
autnor's proofs are far fetched ; let the following serve as a spe- 
cimen. 

' '* Animals are occasionally divided into the two classes of loco- 
inotive or migratory, and fixed or permanent ; vegetables may partake 
df a similar classification. Unquestionably th^ greater number of 
animals are of the former section, yet in every order of wortns we 
meet with some instances that naturally appertain to the latter, while 
slmost every genus and species of the zoophytic jorder, its millepores, 
madrepores, tubipores, gorgonias, isises, corallines, and "sponges, 
can only be included under it. Plants, on the contrary, are for the 
most part stationary, yet there are many that are fairly entitled to be 
regarded as locomotive or migratory. The natural order eenticosctf 
the icosandria polt/gynia of the sexual system, gffdrs us a varietjf «f 
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instances, of which the fragoria or strawberry may be selected as « 
familiar example. The palmate, the testicular, and the premorse 
Tootcd afford us similar proofs : — many of these grow from a new bulb, 
or knob, or radicle, while the old root, of whatever description it 
may be, dies away; in consequence of which, we can only conclude 
that the vital principle of the plant has quitted an old, dilapidated, 
and ruinous mansion, to take possession of a new one. Insomuch that 
were a person, on the point of travelling to the East Indies, to plant 
the root of an orchis^, or a scabiousf, in a particular spot in his gar* 
den, and to search for it in the same spot on his return home, he 
would be in no small degree disappointed ; and if he were to remain 
abroad long, he must carry his pursuit to half an acre's distance, for 
thus far would some of these rpots perhaps have travelled in a few 
years." 

In a debating club, Mr. Mason Good would be called ^^ an 
ingenious gentleman'' for this piece of argument. If the 
original buildings of a town had oeen abandoned and gone to 
ruin, and new ones had been erected at a short distance oearing 
the old name^ we suppose our author, according to the above 
reasoning, would senoualy and literally say that the town bad 
taken a walk. 

We must take leave of Mr. Mason Good. We have not 
detained our readers long, but considering the value of the 
pamphlet, we have detained them long enough. Mr. Mason Good 
18 well known as aman of sound sense and extraordinary acquire^ 
ments^ and we regret that he has been persuaded, even bv the 
unanimous request of the London Medical Society^ to pu1l>li8h 
any thing so little worthy of him. He should remember, what 
we are surprised so few of the scribbling race are aware of, that 
the permanent reputation of an author depends, not on the num-« 
ber but on the merit of bis publications, and that although a 
merely fruitful pen may give him notoriety, it will fail to give 
him nime* We consider the present publication to belong to 
that numerous class which had better never have appeared. 
The field of literature is overstocked with vegetation, and it is 
our firm determination, as it is our bounden duty, to root up 
all the foul weeds and useless vegetables which come within our 
reach. 



* Orcfcis moriOi or Utifbluu f ^cabiois lacciM, or devirs bit. 
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AxiT. IV. The Principles of Surgery ^ Volume Thirds contain- 
ing a Series of Cases, calculated to illustrate chiefly the 
Doctrine of Tumors and other irregular parts of Surgery , 

» mnd to instruct the young Surgeon how to form his prognostics 
and to plan his operations. By John Bell, Surgeon. 4to. 
pp. 208. London: Longraah^ Hurst, Rees, and Orme, and 
Cadeli and Davies, 1808. 

WE have long thought a plain and faithful delineation 
of the external characters and internal structure of 
tumours, to which the anatomist and the artist should equally 
contribute, to be a grand desideratum in the science and practice of 
surgery. Tumours, from their obscurity and varieties, form a 
branch of surgery, nearly approaching tne mysterious and mul-* 
tiform character of medical diseases. The symptoms of stone 
and rupture, the signs of luxation and fracture, the characters 
t)f wounds and ulcers are so familiar and intelligible to the prac* 
ticai surgeon, that the &ct of their existence is sufEcient to 
decide the mode of their treatment ; but in a vast proportion- of 
cases, it is not so with tupnours. We are aware that many and 
not inconsiderable difficulties present themselves, in every attempt 
to illustrate the relation between internal and external arrange- 
ment. For one, we may instance the existence of such signs or % 
marks as are typical of general and not peculiar alterations, of 
incidental and -not original changes. Thus the turgescence of 
the superficial veins cannot be said to denote a specjfic change, as 
it belongs to all textures of preternatural density ; and the pro- 
minent marks of colour, figure, weight, and fluctuation, not 
to dwell on the unceasing varieties of degree in which they exist, 
can be considered only as marks of general not specific distinc- 
tions. 

Medical pathology, derived from an examination of the changes 
of internal structure, illustrates the relation between parts and 
symptoms t surgical pathology strictly speaking, confines itself 
jto the relation between the visible and concealed organization 
of the part. The' difficulties of the surgical pathologist are there- 
fore greater than those of the medical, from the impossibility 
of discovering functional changes in parts of little subservience 
to the vital economy. A bone, vessel, or lymphatic gland is 
concluded to be sane until it palpably assumes an altered tex- 
ture, because the sympathy of the constitution is not perceptibly 
roused by the derangem^t of such a part. But the functional 
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remarks on the ftital increase which they are suffered to attain 
from the patients' imprudence or unconsciousness of danger, 
and the irresolution or timidity of the surgeon. We pass ovef 
the many cant and weatherbeaten admonitions which habi- 
tually escape a cidevant lecturer addressing his pupils, to present 
our readers with a very characteristic extract from this dis- 
course. 

" 'J'he felse taste in science, in practical science especially most 
false, of heaping wonders upon wonders, and esteeming nothing wor- 
thy of being narrated but what passes the bounds of Nature's wonted 
operations, has prevailed much and long. — This can never beany part 
of my ambition : neither shall I aflcct to tcH with precisioB how & 
tumour iihall be defined, whether as a part newly fonned and not 
natural, or as the morbid increase and growth of some natural organ ; 
nor shall I seek to arrange tumours with scholastic precision^ accord* 
jng to their species and genera, filling up the outlines of a theory, or 
the g^ps of a philosophical system^ with insipid reasoniugS) or with 
tales extracted froin books. My opinions on nutrition, sound or mor* 
hid, and on the varieties produced in that function by the degrees and 
modifications of vascular action, I need not conceal, but shall never 
obtrude upon you ; it will be easy while narrating ikcts, to insinuate 
without illustrating such opinions.'* 

This paragraph is we think a quietus^ In full of all demand, 
for the lovers of system • ** Not to obtrude, though at the same 
time not to concealy" and " /o insinuate without illmtrating,** 
must be pretty well understood indirectly to convey what our 
author would be very reluctant candidly to confess, viz. that he 
bas in truth no accurate ideas on the subject. To support 
this shifting and shuffling, he ingeniously affects to ridicule 
every attempt to pathologize, and is of course silent upon 
the analogies and relations of tumours in their seats, growth, 
and characters; the only method of observation which we 
contend can supply that cieficiency of elementary works which 
he is so ready to deplore, or reflect any usehil lights upon 
the doctrine of tumors. Which of Mr. John Beirs readers 
will doubt, that he would rather be excused the task of defining 
with precision, and arranging with Jaccuracy, what it requires 
time as well as diligence, and tern per as well as talent to under- 
stand? But to scout definition and arrangement, because, like 
every thing excellent in philosophy and literature, they have baen 
subject to the abuse of dabblers and sciolists, is to leave us satis?* 
factory proof that Mr. Bell's power of deciding upon their utility 
is the result of a very superficial acquaintance with their employ- 
ment, and fully to confirra our foregone suspicion, that they are 
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instruments for the management of which he is notoriou$i}y dls^ 
Kjualified. From this single sentence the tenor of this per- 
iormance may be inferred* It is XK)t that conciliatory species 
of self-detraction^ with which the exordia of ^reat writers 
;^nd orators abound, setting forth the ma^itude of their 
undertaking, and tlie consciousness of their inadequacy : No ! 
This is a conceit too common place for the genius of Mr, 
Bell. By a sarcastic contempt of others he endeavours to 
blind the reader to his own inability, and then politely frames 
9. very modest request to be permitted ^disregarding vulgar rules 
and formalities) to stray wherever his fancy leads him ; to 
wander, like a bee in a parterre of flowers, among the irregular 
parts of surgery. 

*' It is a department of the sdence which requires to be taught m 
the form of particular lessons, practical not speculative ; founded an 
actual observation ; where cases of various con)plexions tend to illus« 
trate every variety of danger. The operations of lithotomy, trepan^ 
and amputation are easily performed, and are performed in one un- 
varied way. The surgeon should know how to resolve a tumor, or to 
excite it to suppuration ; how evacuate the matter, and obliterate th^ 
sac ; when to suffer the mild and harmless to grow, and how to ex- 
tirpate at every risk that which is prone to ulceration or cancer. Every 
tumor is a subject of new and anxious consXaitation, and every opera- 
tion of this irregular nature, demands a knowledge of blood-vessels and 
nerves not easily remembered, and perhaps no where truly described, 

** Need I remind you what torture a skilful surgeon may prevent^ 
what misfortunes ignorance may cause ? Every day we see the surgeon 
mistaking blood for matter, — flesh for bone, and tumors, malignant in 
their nature, for indolent and harmless swellings of the glands : bj 
tonneuting a simple tumor it may become ^malignant, — by neglecting 
a moveable tumor it may become fixed, — by allowing a small and 
seemingly harmless tumor to grow, it may wax to so great a size, and 
acquire such intimate connexions with the more important vessels and 
Berves as to defy all kinds of surgeiy. A tumor of the jaws, the 
throat, or the nostrils, of which the surgeon in its iirst beginning speaks 
too lightly, grows in process of time to such a sixe that it compresses the 
throat, fills the passages of the nostrils, and, by its growth and pres- 
* sure, renders the bones carious, and afiects the brain. And thus it 
oonies'to pass, that, when the patient returns after some months of 
absence to crave a^ice, and still more earnestly than at first to in« 
treat for help, his approaching dcaiii is manifest and inevitable/' 

Every department of our science requires particular lessons; 
bat is not the value of this form of teaching indescribably aug- 
mented by making them illustrative of general propositions ? 
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How IS the surgeon to acqyire that discriminative knowledge, 
the possession of which is represented to be so important, t'le 
absence so alarming ? Not by a croud of straggling incidents, 
or a volume of insulated observations, but by a careful comparir 
son and judicious arrangement. 

Discourse II. On the unlimited growth of Tumors. After 
informing us that it is sufficient to know that nutrition and 
secretion exist, without inquiring by what means ; that we 
might as well pretend to investigate the process of generation 
as that of growth, that rivers, trees, and animals are not 
less individually the same rivers, trees, and animals, because 
their integral particles are incessantly changing ; our author 
concludes that betwixt healthy nutrition and that which con- 
stitutes disease, no difference exists except in degree. Then 
follow definitions or rather descriptions of nutrition and of 
tumor. 

" Tumour is an excessive secretion and assirailation of new particles, 
exceeding the necessities, and transcending the natural limits of the 
pajrt ; an augmentation of bulk, without a change of texture \ for it is 
an addition, particle by particle, of bone to bone^ skin to skin, gland 
togland, muscular flesh to muscular flesh, &c. — If skin is irritated, bone 
fractured, a gland, &c. bruised and injured, the vessels of such 
part are excited, but not in such degree as to destroy its texture, not 
so as to produce inflammation, effusion, and ulceration or gangrene, 
but so much only as to administer nourishment more rapidly and 
profusely : the part thus affected grows but is unchanged : the tumor 
is skin, bone, gland or muscular flesh unaltered : if fat is secreted 
more profusely, the tumor is of fat ; if any natural secretion be in« 
creased and confined, as in glands or bursas, the tumor is fluid and 
sacculated. — It seems to me that every tumor is a mere accretion of 
nutritious particles in skin, bone, gland, or muscle, according to the 
nature of the part : tumor is, in short, either an increased nutrition, 
or an increased secretion, modified indeed, in its form and character, 
by many changes produced by occasional inflammation or ulceration. 

'' There are but two conceptions we can form of the nature of tumor; 
cither that something specific in the matter, or something peculiar in 
the vascular action of a part produces a tumor, firm or soft, of fat, of 
cartilage, of bone, or of flesh, according to that specific action; or 
that the properties of the vessels, which arc by violence or disease, by 
a bruise, fractyre^ cold, heat, or other foreign cause, thrown into 
excited action, determine the nature of the tumor, or, in other terms, 
•f the secretion, fluid, or solid of which it is formed." 

An excessive secretion and assimulation of new particles, — aa 
augmentation of bulk without a change of texture,— an additiouj 
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particle by particle, of bone to bone, skin to skiri, musciilaf 
flesh to muscular flesh, &c.i — a mere accretion of nutritious par- 
ticles, — an increased nutrition or an increased secretion. Such 
is tumor. 

What a confused jargon of words to define one poor solitary 
idea ! What an augment ation of bulk without a change of tex^ 
ture j But according to this notion, how is it possible to say 
with precision where nutrition ends and tumor begins. By nu- 
trition we mean a healthy process of the economy, by tumor a 
disease; if tumor is only nutrition in excess, then disease li 
health in excess, and debility is not the want, but the super- 
abundance of power*. 

But does not this excess of action, which produces tumor, 
differ most materially in*its nature from the action of nutrition ? 
Is it not that peculiar and modified action (of whatever kind) 
which produces all the diversities and varieties of animal pro- 
ductions, healthy as well as diseased ? In short, can a tumof 
be formed by an action of vessels so slightly augmented as not 
to constitute inflammation? Do we not daily see examples of 
inflammatory action without a destruction of texture? And does 
not the presence of inflammation, chronic or acute, serve as the 
diagnostic mark between natural and preternatural growths ? 

It is possible that inflammation may, and often does for a 
short time elude the cognizance of our senses; but from the 
moment in which unnatural growths or any other of its pheno- 
mena become manifest, it is reasonable to assume the existence 
of a morbific action : that every morbid structure is susceptible 
of nutrition, is unquestionable, but this its own peculiar nou- 
rishment is unconnected with the process which preserves the 
animal from decay. We agree with Mr. Bell, and we believe 
with mo^t others who have bestowed a thought upon the sub- 
ject, thai two conceptions may be formed of the nature of 
tumor, viz. either the vascular action is specific or peculiar, 
or it is simply increased. But why admit one of these concep- 
tions and reject the other. We have no hesitation in receiving 
both. Though nature is an admirable economist of causes, 
yet if we consider the infinite varieties of tumor, we think il will 
hardly be granting her too much. When action is simply in- 



• We can sec no reason more logical for admitting an excess of action to be healthy 
than its contrary. We might as rationally say that a watch goes well, because it gains 
an hour in the four and twenty, or praise a man for his punctuality who arrjyes 
490Her than he is expected. 
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creased as in sinrple inflamiDation, the natural properties of the 
vessels determine the nature of the tumor. But although in the 
plurality of cases, skin secretes skin, bone is added to bone, 
ind gland to gland ; yet it is by no means unusual to see horny 
growths from the cutis, fatty growths from serous membranes, 
permanently soft effusions from bone, and osseous depositions 
among muscular and glandular parts; nay, we have heard of a 
tumor in the region of the kidney containing teeth and hair, and 
what is still more wonderful, of a descending series of infants in 
each others bellies * 

Mr. Bell next proceeds t^ unfold with appropriate solemnity 
the very novel fact, that the effect of exciting the vessels of a 
part to action, is to increase the growth of that part. This is 
the remaining sum and substance of this discourse. Lest we 
should forget them, he drums us through the tedious catalogue 
ojF stale examples; of porters' legs, and sailors' loins, and car- 
penters' arms ; of the impregnated uterus, the secreting breast, 
the dropsical belly, the dilated vein, the aneurismal artery, .the 
hernial sac, and the old neglected hydrocele ; and these exam- 
ples of the effects of exercise, pressure, extension, and disten- 
-sion upon the animal body, (which have the reverse effect upon 
the inorganic) are illustrated by cases of enormous elongations 
of skin, exoto^es, glandular swellings of the neck end lace, and 
lastly, we have a case of frost-bite terminating in gangrene, to 
shew the excess or exasperation of vascular action from over ex- 
citement, and its tendency to periodical returns. These cases 
are again illustrated by frightfully animated portraits of the 
pitiable wretches who were the subjects of such deformities. 
Amplification and redundancy are such notable and leading fea- 
tures in all our autbor's productions, that the actual sum of his 
originalities is very quickly estimated. We will venture to assert, 
that in the whole mushroom tribe of students in surgery, there 
is scarce a man who has not these *^saws and instances" by heart. 
They are as familiar to him as his alphabet, and be has heard the 
one as frequently re-echoed in the class-room, as the other in 
the nursery; But then he has heard them unaccompanied with 
boisterous abuse of the old theorists, undiverted by entertaining 
fables, and stated in all the dullness of pedagogic conciseness. 
Here he has them in a popular cress, enlivened by dramatic in- 
terludes, with much new and appropriate scenery, machinery, 
and decoration ; and withal so well supported by a vigilant atten- 
tion to stage effect, and what is technically termed ifya-pia^^f 

- -- ■ , - , - , I, -^ 1 n^^ • i^M ■— T^-^^*^ ^" ~ — ^^~~^ 

• See Baillie's Morbid Anatomy, and Abcrnethy's Classification of Tumors, p. lo. 
f ExarnpUs, 7'he ridiculously minute and superfluous incidents used in cow* 
mtiin^i and the introduction of vholc length figures to shew an enlarged joint 1 
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that his seniles are almost tricked into a belief that these things 
are so many real additioos to his useful knowledge. 

Discourse III. On tumors of the bones. After a long, ram- 
bling, irrelevant declamation, in which Mr. Bell gravely con- 
firms the opinion of Celsus, '^ that diseases are not cured by 
eloquence," (a truism which it well becomes him ever to bear 
in mind) vve»meet with the following very curious exemplifica- 
tion of that statement which formed so much of the burthen of 
the last disco.urse. It is an account of the formation of a com- 
plicated^ exostosis. '^ From the periosteum is secreted bone^ 
from the marrow, this steatomatous and solid fat, — to the ten^ 
dinous and aponeurotic parts we can distinctly trace the cartila- 
ginous secretion." 

Several remarkable histories and drawings of bony tumors of 
the fingers, hand, wrist, and arm, to which Severiuus, his 
correspondent Larchaeus, and M. Mery are contributors ; and a 
story of a barbarously ignorant surgeon who operated on a 
wrist tumor, where the sac consisted of the supinator quadratus 
muscle, (with which muscle by the way we have not the plea- 
sure to be acquainted) are the contents of this discourse. One 
of the most prominent cases is that of a '^ fine, lusty, thriving 
creature," whose father writing to one of the author's abilities 
and practice proses learnedly on the. cause of the complaint^ 
(scrofulous nodpsity of the finger joints,) and hesitates between 
foul milk and a propensity to crawl on hands and knees at six 
months old. To this application are returned two very poin- 
pous letters of consultation j* and the reader's curiosity is ad- 
ditionally gratified by a striking likeness of the ^* lusty credture". 
in his broad ruffled shirt, reclining against a fluted column 
with an elegant vase at his elbow, and stretching his ugly, 
misshapen claws upon, a table. Mingled with some myste- 
rious cant about the dispensations of providence and what 
not, the father (some Cumberland squire,) is referred for 
analogous cases to the Academy of Sciences, Vanderwiel, 
and divers moth-eaten authorities ; and among other matters 
sagely told that the disease has been named the ^^ atlieroma 
nodosa"f 



• Signed Alex. Mooro, J. BclL 

f In a very vol'unioous Bote the .treatii^t is laid down ^ith &11 the laboured and 
siinute precision of an old maiden aunt. *< If the bowels instead of the mouth are 
affected by mercurials, give immediately eight drops of laudanum in a little sugar 
and- water, put him to bed for an hour, and ie wUfeel easy and happy. Should 
the torturti of his bowels ccntiaue, h« is to take /wo^ drops, and t glass and k^if 
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Discourse IV. On tumors of the nostrils, gums, and tkroat* 
^r. Bell is stronger than usual in his remarks on the nature of 
polypi. 

• *' In writings of systematic authors, all seems simple and harmless^ 
and the mctthods of cure are trifling and temporizing. In the works of 
original authors, the methods are rude, violent, and unrelenting; 
rather • than not unroot the tumor, they would burst up the cells of 
the face, and destroy alt the bones; and they deliberately debate 
these questions, wh€;jher we should not split up the nostrils ? trepan 
the antrum Highmorianum ? and dig away the spong} bones ? rather 
than fail to reach the roots of the tumor. Whether it be not allowable 
to perform bronchotomy, and by opening the trachea procure free 
breathing for the patient, while these more cruel operations are per- 
forming ? this is a text, these are discrepancies, on which it become* 
us to comment. Those who have heard and repeated the saying, that 
polypus is in general a mild disease, have of course believed that these 
are cases of peculiar malignity ; that there are certain polypi which 
the surgeon need not disturb, and should not tamper with^ and others 
vrhich he assuredly cannot cure. But were this con\iction ever 
brought home to the mind of the surgeon, then should his good offices 
be at an end ; surely we must not in any case pretend to meddle with a 
disease, which, if mild in its species, we should not irritate; which, 
if malignant, we cannot cure? But I have some experience in this 
line of praqtice, and some judgment in this department of reading ; 
and have strong suspicions of something wrong, if not unfaithful, in 
these opposite representations. Polypus is never mild, nor ever ma* 
lignant; time, and the natural growth of the tumor, and the pressure 
it occasions' within the soft and bony cells of the nostrils and jaws» 
must bring every polypus to one invariable form,' in its last and fatal 
stage." 

* ^ I have traced, as simply as I could describe, with any regard to 
truth, the phap.nomena of this disease, from the stage reputed harmless 
and mild, to that reputed malignant. If, indeed, horrid symptoms 
Could establish the fact of malignity, that tliere is not lobe found in 
all nosology a more malignant disease than this : but aneurism, though 
it destroys the thigh-bone, the sternum, or the cranium, is not 
accounted .malignant; neither is polypus malignant, though it destroys 
the cells of the face, and penetrates even through the ieth moid bone, 
to the brain. These consequences, as I shall infer from undeniable 
proofs, result merely from pressure.'' 



of strong Port wine negus. It is important further to know, that he is to have 
hreaJ and milk for 1ireak£»st and supper, and when his Tnouth is sore, rice puddings, 
autardi fiour puddingy panada iviti sugar and wine, (the quantities are unfortunately 
omitted,; or whatever Mrs. s better judgment in these matters may sug- 
gest." The total of this gossips' story occupies no fewer than r/g-i^/ closely printed 
Fagcs. 
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The speculative distinctions of the disease raised upon the 
authority of Mr, Pott, are severely but not injudiciously treated, 
and we entirely agree with Mr. Bell in thinking these distinc* 
lions not less dangerous than nugatory. ^* For while the doctrine 
of benignity and malignity is ackno.vl edged, while the surgeon 
pronounces every incipient polypus mild, only because it is 
small and as yet harmless, and every polypus malignant \&hich 
has attained a conspicuous size and more solid texture, and 
begins to affect the bones; while he neglects the beginnings 
>and shuns all concern in the lamentable conclusion of the 
disease, no patient's life is safe." 

We are disposed also to concur in our author's testimony of 
the general futility of noosing polypi, and of the palpable im- 
perfection attending the attempt to remove them in an advanced 
stage by the forceps. Mr. Bell thinks it worth the while to 
refute anatomically the vulgar notion, (which has crept into 
systematic works,) that polypi arise from picking the nose. 
Polypus, he says, is seldom solitary; in shape long and 
bulbous, being connected to the membrane of the nose by a 
small peduncle, or stalk ; the extremity alone, and this not 
always, is tangible by the finger." 

*' The anterior and posterior chambers of the nostril are separated 
fi-om ^ach other by a narrow slit, which the; finger can never pass; 
that opening is someuhat of the carved form of the slit in the sounding 
board of a violin, and the intrusion of the anterior point of the spongy 
bone, which is the point that encounters the finger when thrust into tJiie 
nostril, gives it this peculiar shape. There is a Utile opening above, 
and. another below this projecting point of the spongy bone; through 
these the heads of the polypus project ; one generally fills the opening 
above the spongy bone, another polypus usually fills the space below; 
there they hang pendulous, and arc forced sometimes through this 
opening hy the breath pushing them down very low." 
• This narrow slit or cleft of the internal nostril, formed by 
the projection of the spongy bone, is almost as effectual a pre- 
vention we should think to the passage of an instrument as to 
that of the finger ; but if the bulbous; head of the polypus can 
be passed, and the ligature affixed to its root, where is the 
objection to the reapplication of the ligature three or four times, 
or even three or four times four, if the number of polypi require 
it ? The tube of Levret, and various similar devices projecfed 
for the removal of polypi by ligature, assumed as their leading 
principle the prevention of hemorrhage. This in the small 
state of the tumor is never alarming, and if it were troublesome, 
might be instantly suppressed by drawing a plug from the 
throat iuLo the nostriU But Mr. Bell lias never seen the oper- 
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ation succeed, whether submitted to dexterous or awkward 
hands, and has himself always miscarried in attempting '' to catch 
a nasal polypus" in a noose ; and this, though he has planned 
his little operations so ^* cunningly" that he imagined it impos* 
sible hc^ should fail. 

The following is certainly a plausible piece of reasoning : 

*' If I am correct in asciibing this difficulty to the direction in 
which the nasal polypus hangs, being the same with that in which 
the ligature roust be drawn, my reasoning will be conlirmed, by the 
converse ot the proposition being true, viz. that guttural polypi, those 
which, in place of occupying the nostrils, pass backwards into the 
throat, are easily noosed. This is an operation to the happy success 
of which I can speak with confidence as perfect, as my conviction is,, 
that the operation just described never can succeed, or very rarely. 
When the polypus is single, or when one polypus has arrived at such 
a size', as to render whatever others may be behind it trivial ; when 
the tumor, after having long filled the nostril, projects from the 
posterior opening of the nostrils into the fauces, depresses the palate, 
hindei'i the swallowing as well as the breathing, and is both seen, upon 
depressing the tongue, and felt upon passing the fingeis deep into the 
throat, firm, hard, and bulky : at this stage of its growth, when the 
surgeon most fears to grapple with snch a tumour, it is in truth the 
most manageable ! it may be extracted with safety ; its root may be 
cut across by passing a curved knife along the nostril^ yet not without 
difficulty ; and if there be an internal tumor which admits of extir^^ 
pation by ligature, this is it. It is the only case in which I can with 
perfect confidence promise to apply the noose, and where the tumor 
is thus visible in the fauces, the figature must be passed through the 
corresponding nostril, hooked out from the fauces with a hook, or 
catched with the forceps, brought through the mouth beyond the 
teeth and lips, spread out upon the fingers, and by the help of the 
jfing^irs (pushed deep into the throat) passed over the bulbous part of 
the tumor, and then the wire being pulled back through the n*ostril, it 
slides up to the root of the polypus, or near it, or may be placed 
pretty correctly by a little help. Now when thus drawn, the course 
of the ligature is transverse to the direction of the tumor, and is per* 
fectly efiectual in. its operation ; for the good effects of a ligature, thus 
applied, 1 would willingly be responsible, having so very often per. 
farmed it with unvaried success." 

As far as our experience goes, the three following stages of, 
polypus are very chaste and characteristic sketches. 

1. ** In its early stage polypus has invariably that character which 
is usually denominated mild : it is small, moveable, pale, colourless, 
and has not as yet begun to affect the adjacent parts by the pressure ; 
there is a watering of the eyes, sneezing, altered voice, and inter- 
rupted breathing, but as yet no pain, noyl- any Jcetid ichor distilling 
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from the nose : from the smallness and pendulous direction of sucU 
polypus/ to noose it is difficult; and from the numbers of smaller 
polypi which usually lurk one behind anothc^r, the perfect extirpa- ^ 
tion of all of tliem by applying the noose is nearly impossible, i ho 
iappiest and most succesbt'ul process i% to extract the body or bulky 
part of such polypi with forceps, and to destroy their roots with 
caustic. 

2. *' In its next stage, the polypus grows to a great bulk, not only 
fills the nustril, but is visible in the throat, the voice is entirely 
changed, for not a breath of air reaches the bony cttlls, nor pusses 
through the nostrils: the hearing is greatly affected; if you introduce 
your fingers deep into the throat, you feel a tumor so bulky, as at 
once to depress the soft palate, and compress entirely ihe mouth of 
one or both Eustachian tubes : the face is swelled and unsightly, the 
nose inclined to one side, blood begins occasionally to flow, and the 
matter distilling from the nostrils and throat begins to be fcetid; the 
pressure is now universal and begins to affect the bones, and the 
•disease borders on that stage which is, I fear, incurable. 

3. '* In its third and Icust stage, when the passages of the nostrils and 
throat have been long obstructed, and the face much deformed ; when 
the patient has long endured the rending head-aches, and pains pro- 
ceeding from the distension; when the surgeon can distinguish, by 
pressing with his lingers, that the cheek-bones are softened, and the 
nasal bones become moveable, and fcetor and hemorrhages intimate 
the caries within ; when the integuments of the face are puffy, the 
skin reddened, or livid, over the root of the nose, and the teeth 
loosened ; w^hen the stupor from pressure on the brain, and th.e chilli- 
ness from want of nourishment and loss of blood are great and con- 
tinual, the disease is declining into its last stage, whieh we can 
liardly palliate, And cannot cure. This is the stage of the disease 
reputed cancerous, and operations undertaken in these circtlm^ 
stances, and performed, as 1 have seen them with rudeness, inflame 
the brain, so that the patient presently sinks iiito absolute stupor, 
and dies." 

Discourse V. On> the various operations praciicahle in the 
several stages of polypus. When the tumor is small, Mr. 
Bell lays hold of the bulb with his forceps, intending to nip it 
at the root where it is most slender, and this intention is fre- 
quently answered.- If the bulb recedes before the forceps, then 
nas the operator a better chance of reaching the neck. Where 
jhe does not succeed in perfectly clearing the nostril, he intro- 
duces a small scythe-shaped knife vertically, and when he has 
fairly carried it into the posterior opening over the palate, and 
feels the roots of one or more polypi, he turns the edge towards 
them, and cuts alternately fro^n right to left, and with pre- 
meditation in that direction in which from the breathing and 
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other signs he supposes the polypus to han^. The corivex edge 
of the knife, for convenience sake, should be made cutting. 
When all is done which knife and forceps can do, be has 
recourse to the caustic ; indifi'erent as to what parts he destroySj^ 
if he but destroys the disease. The portcrayon conveying a 
pencil of caustic he knows would be " extremely dangerous ;** 
which, if it. be properly used, is much more than we know* 
He therefore spreads a caustic paste upon lint, as if to make zxt 
issue, and pushes it up on the end of a director through the 
nostril to the part he desires to burn. To prevent excoriation, 
a stripe of sheep leather li conveyed high into the nostril, and 
laid smooth along the surface. The caustic piece of charpie is 
supported by cramming the nostril with dossils, which arc 
ramjped hard in at each dressing. The lint never falls into the 
throat, however it may approach the verge of the posterior 
opening. The mucus is picked away and the nostril washed, 
(sometimes with barley-water, or oxymel,) at each dressings 
which process is repeated every second or third day far a whole 
month; and from the quick regeneration of the disease, or the 
appearance of a second tumor, excision with the knife is some^* 
times required a second time. This is we think, to say the 
least of it, a very clumsy expedient ; and with what consist*. 
ency Mr. Bell condemns the ligature because three or four 
polypi may require as many ligatures, and approves the caustic 
which, is to be applied every third day for a month after th^ 
pain of excision has been endured, we are wholly unablq tq 
conjecture. 

In treating of the operation adapted to the second stage, 
our author ffeely quotes the details, of the rude and for the 
most part ineffectual practice of Celsus, Richter, Morand, 
Meekren, Abbe Ceers^ Manne, &c. and of that more recently 
in vogue among the best French surgeons, of slitting the nos* 
tril and velum palati from end to end. We have the narrative 
of a curious case of total adhesion of the soft palate to the back 
of the pharynx, closing the posterior opening of the nostrils. 
The author is, ^^ comwe a r ordinaire/ ^ rdther long-winded in 
his *' advice" upon the occasion, but sufficiently sound. It 
requires little surgical sagacity to see that the proposed remedy, 
viz. the artificial division of the adhering parts, would be but a 
sorry exchange for the disease. 

The author's mode of operating on polypi which fill the 
nose and depress the palate, whose bulk is in his opii\ion a cir- 
cmnstance favourable to the operation of the ligature, consists, 
IvSt. In passing a loop, or noo^e of silver wire wTth the left 
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hand through th^ afiected nostril. 2d, Hooking it out through 
the mouth. 3d. In spreading the loop upon the fingers of the 
tight hand, gathered in form of a cone, and by a sudden and 
decisive effort carrying it over the biggest and most pendulous 

f)art of the polypus^ while the wire is"^ gently retracted with the 
eft hand. 4th. In hitching up the ligature close to the root 
by means of a small curved canula passed alternately over each 
' end of the wire as it projects from the nostril, and ultimately 
secured over both ends. 

*' Fifthly, 0/' the effects of the ligature on the tumor, and of the 
time of its separations Vifhen you first draw the noose, the stricture 
is followed with cxlreme pain, the eyes fill with' water, the patient 
cries out and retracts his head, and violent sneezing follo^vs ; during 
the whole of the first and second day^ the pain is like that of severe 
tooth-ach, and, upon tapping with the finger upon the catheter ot 
probe, you find it firm. On the third day, a thin and bloody serum 
begins to distil from the noose» and continues to flow in great pro* 
fl|don ; the probe or catheter is blackened by the putrid taint of this 
serum ; the polypus, if any part of it project so as to be felt, is per« 
ceived to be flaccid, the breath begins to pass through the nostril ; and 
the patient, who had felt his fauces choaked with the polypus, and 
was deaf from its pressure, now swallows easily, and hears very 
^acutely, because the tumor begins to shrink. 

"These are the first auspicious signs of the fading of the polypus : 
the fcetor of the matter increases on the fourth and fifth days, the^ 
probes and silver wire arc still more blackened, the wire manifeistly 
has become looser from the shrinking of the tumor, the catheter now 
shakes from side to $ide, and that it may completely destroy the 
polypus, you find it necessary to draw it a little closer in proportion 
as the tamor has already yielded. Not unfrequently it happens, that 
at this time the probe or catheter comes easily away ; btrt if the 
ligature continue to retain its hold, it is but for a day, or at the 
utmost two days longer; and though the pain is not renewed, the 
polypus being now less sensible, the parts are still more blackened, 
the discharge is extremely foetid, thin, and copious; some blood 
usually flows at this lime, the swallowing improves, and the hearing 
grows too acute, irregular, and confused ; the tube falls away on the 
sixth, seventh, or eighth day, and often it happens, that the tumor 
melts away so entirely, and is resolved into tliis gangrenous ichor, 
that no perceptible portion of it falls away: sometimes, continuing 
more entire, it drops mto the throat and the patient rejects it ; oftell^ 
when it drops into the oesophagus it is swallowed, and is passed i» - 
gested by stool ; sometimes the patient is conscious of having 
lowed the tu^ior, but more usually it passes over the throat insen 
and during sleep. I have known it happen, especially in the haii 
ignorant people, that after the polypus has dropped off, andacti^' r 
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been passed by stool, the tube and wire kavc kept their place, with- 
out the reason being at all suspected : it is this, that the loop of th« 
ligature is larger than that narrow slit of the nostril through which it 
should pass, and thus it hangs suspended, and I have known it hang 
so a month, but loose, moveable, and easily taken away. I do not 
know that the loop of wire ever needs be left, even in the most bulky 
and cartilaginous polypus, beyond the eighth day.** 

An interesting case is narrated of two large knuckle-like 
heads, or tubercles of a polypus of the posterior right nostril, 

})rojecting below the soft palate, and so protruding, as to have 
ed a-country surgeon to mistake them for suppurating tonsils, 
which he accordinglj^ scarified, dividing the velum and polypus 
to the extent of an inch on either side. In this case the above 
described operation succeeded perfectly in the more skilful 
hands of Mr. Bell. 

. In speaking of tlie third or last stage, our authdr presents a 
most pathetic picture of the sufferings of a fine young man who 
lingered for the space of a twelvemonth a living reproach to 
slirgerj', and to the latest horrors of whose most miserable 
existence Mr. Bell manfully and generously attempted to put a 
period; but was overruled by nature. The finale of this dis- 
course is consentaneous with that of ^^ a good woman/' who 
fell a victim to inflammation of- the brain from a rude effort 
at extraction in the advanced stage of her malady. 

Discourse VI. On tuinors of the gums^ lipSy cheek ^ and 
throat* The following is a description of the appearance and 
progress of a fatal tumor of the gums. 

'M'*hc giims are subject to such an infinite variety of slighter swclU 
ings, to boils, ^o little. indoU^nt tumors resembling the hordeoli,. or 
tumors of the cye.lid, and to harmless indurations, that those which 
are the germs of the most horrible diseases, are too little suspicious, 
too slightly characterised by any peculiarity of form or aspect to 
attract attention, till too late. A small, firm^ beed-like tumor is 
perceived, but hardly noticed, for months i it is seated between two 
of the fore teeth, begins *to separate, displace and loosen them ; it 
grows imperceptibly and slowly : the teeth are raised from their sock* 
ets ; they become loose and vaccillating ; they have no longer any 
hold of the jaw, but are merely hanging in the tumor; the turao?: 
retains its original gristly hardness at its basis^ becomes rugged and 
irregular in its upper part, with a cock'K«comb-like edge: though 
little painful, it bleeds from time to time ; it extends itself to the guins 
of other teeth, which are successively displaced from their sockets and 
loosened, and one side of the mouth is occupied with it. Next the 
hard basis of the tumor extends into the cheek ; the tongue begins to 
be pushed aside, horrible fo&tor of the mouth ensues, with frequeut 
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hemorrhages; the tumor now protrudes and keeps the mouth open; 
the disease becomcs'now terrible and painful, the patient survives for 
a few weeks, wilh the mouth and lower part of the face wrapped up in 
handkerchiefs, in a miserable and loathsome condition ; the putrid ancT 
blackened blood distilling with the acrid saliva through the filthy 
clothes, till wasted by sufi'oring he dies in inexpressible pain. Such 
is the kind of death, from which, I sincerely believe 1 have saved 
many by a slight incision/* 

This description is followed by a case, which admitted of 
a successful operation ; and as far as it proceeds,* so closely il- 
lustrates its several points, that we cannot but suspect the for- 
iner to have been chiefly founded upon the latter. We have 
known a case in which wine and lemon-juice dissipated pre- 
cisely such a tumor as that next described, respecting whicb 
serious suspicions were entertained ; but we forbear from mak-^' 
ing any application of this fact. The following is a pleasant 
prognosis, styled an *^ opinion,*'* on the case of a gentleman 
who had a fungous tumor attached to the lower jaw and filling 
jhenaouth. 

*'Mr. Keil cannot have witnessed the doubts and difficulties of his 
fittending surgeons, withoiit being aware of that imminent danger, 
\yhich it falls to my lot to announce to him ; and wy duty and con,^ 
science equally incline Twe, to declare it 'without loss of time, and 
mthout reserve, A tumor so unusually rapid in its growth, cannot 
ceas^ to grow, but must continue to extend the disease by .increasing 
the caries of the jaw-bone, and propagating the morbid action among 
the surrounding parts : liie hardened basis of the fungus will soon 
spread into the cheek ; abscess, and indurations of the lympl^tip 
glands will ensue, each ulcer will throw out its fungous- cffWrescence, 
and the diseasje will burst out upon the face and angle of the jaw« 
%viik all the virulence^ and tnore than the deformity of a real cancer ; . 
this resembles in its form that fatal fungus which sometimss' sprouts 
from the axilla, after amputation of the canperous breast, or that 
which still more frequently proceeds from the spermatic cord, after 
extirpation of the schirrous testiclr, and which no methods, even the 
most severe (in4 rude in sitrgeryy have ever been known to subdye** 

An. operation, being advised, \yas submitted to ; but the event 
too truly confirtiied the " opinion/* 

Fpm th^ verge of the mou^i w^ descend rather abruptly to 



* May heaven receive uf? and our friends into its eternal felicities before death 
comes in the ' unquestionable tbafe of an " opinion T' The unhappy patients may 
remonstrate like the frogs in ihe fable ^ <^ Gentlemen! this may be^ sport t«t you^ 
\vLt h is death to us.*' ' 
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the verge of the anus, but the bathos is ingeniously broken 
by an intermediate reflection upon the singufar contrast of the 
malignity and sudden growth of tumors in the former with the 
indolence of these in the latter situation; and a ease clears up the 
mystery of our fall. We are referred to the sketch of a tumor 
four inches long, which depending like a polypus from the wall 
of the^ectum, lies coiled within the gut, and is bolted out at 
each tinie of going to stool ; but we have searched in vain to 
find it. The caseoook gives another diversion to the subject; 
it leads us to the consideration of those watery yet bulky tuber- 
cles which surround the verge of the anus, and are infinitely more 
frequent than those within the gut. An ungainly attempt to 
]^ill them by ligature inclines them to cancer. In such a case^ 
where the basis of the tumor was very hard, and the tumora 
towered tp a great height, where all the verge of the anus 
down to the very circle from whence they arose, was soft^ lim^ 
ler, and natural^ as if no such disease were even in its vicinitjr, 
our author spared nothing j he cut out with each tumor all that 
part of the verge of the anus that belonged to it, muscular as 
well as cutaneous ; to whatever depth the hardness ej; tended he 
cut, introducing the bistoury quite within the circle of the aniiSn 
I cut away, (he repeats with a chivalrous exultation) the whole 
circle of the anus, and have so often cut away the whole, or 
much of the circle without the slightest ill consequence, &c. 
The most noisy declaimer against cruelty of whom we know 
any thine, is Mr. BelK The word very absurdly recurs when.- 
ever an allusion is made to obsolete surgery, as if the imputation 
of c/iiielty could attach to any man who acted from humane 
motives. We capnot retort his own reproaches upon himself, 
for he professes that his object was to rescue the patient from 
a miserable death. But what satisfaction we should he glad to 
know does the patient receive for unnecessary torture, from be* 
ing assured that his surgeon's motives were good^ The mon»* 
strous incongruities and contradictions of this account com- 

13el us. to pronounce, either that Mr. Bell did not exactly 
mow what parts/ he cut, or that he cut more than was need- 
ful ; and the question, uter horuvi ? will best be decided by 
himself. Glandular tumors seated in the centre of the cheek, 
firm, hard, and knobulated, being interspersed with globular 
masses elastic to the touch, aad containing a sniall portion pf 
gelatinous matter, come next to be considered. They are co- 
vered with a coarse, granulated, porous skin like the rind of 
lemon, adhering to the substance of the tumor. This is accu- 
rately exemplified in the case of an Irish gentleman, related botU 
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by himself ajid his surgeon, with all the particulars thcFcjinto 
pertaining, and occupying fourteen pages. For the reader's 
further edification he is presented with four several sketches of 
Mr. Taylor and his cheek » In the course of this narration, 
which is upon the whqle more creditable to our author's candor 
than judgment, but most of all to his operative skill, we meet 
with a note expressing an opinion which we have long enter- 
tained on the practice of dividing nerves in the operation for the 
tic doleureux. 

** I doubt not the reason of the tic doulcurcux returning, is often 
like the ill success of vaccine inoculation, to be ascribed to the manner 
in which the operation i? perfornied, The performing of this nice and 
delicate stroke of the knife was prb^bably confided, in this case, to a 
Gentleman whose first and only dissection of nerves had been in the 
living svbject ; his ill success was sulficient warrant for this conclusion; 
it was impossible for an anatomist tg look at the scar of his incision* 
without an instant conviction, that it did not at all cress the course of 
the infra- orbitary nerve ; deceived by the baggy eye of a man advanced 
in years, and feeling only for the margin of the socket, he had carried 
0. long incision in the direction of the natural lurk of the skin, and cer^ 
tainly could touch only the rim of the socket; it is far below this, that 
the nen^e lies in* a deep hollow: my education, and my experience, 
put me, I ^believe, far above the puerile vanity, and I hope above 
the suspicion of magnifying beyond the truth, this trivial success; \' 
could not but know the infra-orbitrary nerve a little better than my 
predecessor, and could not fail to cut it. I seated my patient in a 
chsur* ancl pressings the point of my fore-finger deep into the hollow 
where the nerve lies, cut it across, by striking in a small shai-p-pointcd 
ki}ife, making no length of outward incision, and, hooking the point of 
the crooked bistoury behind the nerve ; in the very instant of the stroke 
by which it was divided, Capt. G — started from his seat, ran for- 
wards in great confusion, exclaiming, "Good God! wliut's that:'' 
he sat down instantly in perfect composure, free from pain, uncon- 
scious of the operation being performed, and expecting it: when ques- 
tioned about the sensation which made -him start up, he said he felt 
nothing but as if he had been shot in the head, followed by a momen- 
tary confusion, and a total relief from pain. He said ho did not ima- 
gine the operation done, because the first operation had been a deli- 
berate dissection; he felt now poTfecily confident that he was cured, 
and returned home in two ^a^ys, snice which time he has lived in per- 
fect health, is happily married, and continues well at this moment. 

" I have only to observe, that those gentlemen who have the happi- 
ness to be born operators, and to be endued with such natural genius 
and talents as to be emancipated from the wearisome and disgusting 
tasks of study and dissection, though they are of course very success- 
ful in amputating limbs, cannot expect to be equally so when the 
question is about* dividing a nervft." 
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Seven succeeding pages arc occupied with an account of thtf' 
removal of a cancerous parotid, the subject of \vbich, as might 
be expected, died of a return of the disease. Numerous nie-r 
nioirs of " hairbreadth 'scapes and moving accidents" conclude 
the discourse. V/e read of decp-:seated tumors behind the angle 
of the jaw, — adhering to the pterygoid process and back of the 
pharynx, — occupying the whole side of the neck, and pressing 
upon the wind-pi j,e, — covering at once the neck, face, and jaws^ 
— filling up the angle betwixt the ear, jawbone, and neck, — and 
lastly, braced tightly down by the mastcud muscle upon the 
shcalh of the carotid artery. 

It may seem invidious, but it is nevertheless an imperious duty 
to point out any gross incoherence of a vi^riter^s principyes and 
conduct, li! the case of the afflicted Jenny Bro\yn, the author- 
fays, " I imagine there are 7wcr7/y safe and easy, w?tys by which 
the tumor, great as it is, might be extirpated or destroyed.** 
Now we will ask Ivlr. Bell one simple question. V^Tiy did he 
not, instead of pencilling and prosing about it, o^tirpate or de^ 
stroy it ? Where was his favorite maxim, — r*^ Jlemedns,^ ^oii. elor 
qucntid morbos curari !'^ Bcs-ause for:sOoth a consultation ha? 
decided otherwise. Delicate benevolence ! Fastidious huraapity ! 
Turn, readc^r, to another in this volume of cases, (p. 246.)^ ^* \ 
felt now that professional ceremonies should give way to essential 
charities." (and again p. i'48.) " But to decide thus is to forfeit 
the natural advantages of 07tr own delftarute Judgment/' With 
what shew^ of justice then are the more diffidcuit of oujr brethrcH 
incessantly rated for wishing *< to wait the event of time," to 
*' make a trial to relieve," ** to proceed as circumstances will 
aclmit,"^ &c. Have they enjoyed opportunities. so far superior 
to Mr. BelTs, as to be without apology where he is without 
fault ; to be abused for indecision, where he is at liberty 
to palter? Away with this declamatory babbling of others* 
ignorance, and others' failures. That indecision is indeed cn!- 
jjable which acccMnpanics superiority of knowledge, and those 
errors conspicuously giving which are committed and dcpre* 
catcd by the same hand. 

Discourse VI). Of salivary i amours. The following is our 
concluding bill of fare. A case X)f enlarged submaxillary gland 
iicconipanicd by observations, notes of the operation, and son;e 
simple rules for operatoif^, where Isrge b^ood vesrels are con- 
cerned. A species ot vaseuiar transparent tumor which appeals 
.upon the tongues of children, subsides on puncture, but 
requires to be cut freolv out with scissars. Sacculated salivar)' 
tumors containing pellucid gelatinous matter A^ry indistinctly 
felt, owing to the thick fleshy masses by whi<Jh they are «v- 
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veloped, and growing to an alarming size; having a solid 
stool or nucleus which cannot be discussed, and w^hich 
proves fatal if not extirpated. A tumor of the sublingual 
gland filled with a mixed matter resembling mustard, 
having a teose and almost solid feel from the compression 
of the lingual muscles, A fluid sacculated tudior of a salivary 
glknd, extending from the lobe of the ear to the ster- 
num, displacing the mastoid muscle, and after much mal-treat- 
naent, cured by strong injections of port wine. An aneurism 
of the carotid artery, situated under and behind the angle of the 
jaw. A further descriptioti, with cases, of the AKEURfsM from 
anastomosis; varicous swellings about the thyroid gland. 
An extraordinary instance of bloody eS'usion into the anterior 
chamber of the eye, from rupture ot the vessels of the iris, pre-* 
ceded by head-ach and obstructing vision ; a bloody tumor en- 
circling the throat, cured by a seton drawn across the sac. 
Lastly, histories of deep scrofulous abscesses allowed to burrow 
among the soft parts, compressing the throat, closing the arches 
of the palate, and bursting into the pharynx. 
' Wc are informed (p. 250.) that, ** aneurism of the carotii 
artery is indeed so rare a disease that it is not certainly known 
whether such a disease exists^** " Nothing could more tempt ua 
to a daring experiment than the desperate condition of such a 
patient, nor is there any thing in the relative situation of these 
parts to deter us. Had this woman been under my care, or should 
even such a case recur, I should never hesitate one moment, con- 
scious that the most absolute bungler in surgery might lay aside 
the muscles with a few strokes of his scalpel, the common sheath 
of the carotid, aiyl its accompanying nerve, and separate the vein* 
nerve, and artery, so as to tie the latter without let or hin- 
drance." Aneurism is ^ rare disease in Scotland, and a carotid 
aneurism never having until now occurred within the experience 
of Mr. Bell, therefore carotid aneurism is so rare' a disease that 
it is barely known that such a disease exists. There are no 
mountains in Middlesex ; the topographer of Middlesex never 
saw a mountain : ergOy there are none in England. We will 
not search for recondite authorities, but content ourselves 
with referring Mr. Bell to ^^ the medical intelligence" of our 
last number (if it has been so fortunate as to find a place in his 
book-room) in proof of the occasional existence and cure of 
this disease. We will likewise take the liberty to inform him, 
that, in addition to three successful operations for carotid aneur- 
ism, many have been seen in London, in which no operation 
was practicable ; and that we are at this moment acquainted with 
a case shortly to become the subject of operation, HuL if this 
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daring experiment was level to the capacity of an alMflute 
luTigteTj how fares our friend the author ? Why wait for the 
recurrence of such another case to prove that nothing more was 
required^ than with a few strokes of the scalpel to lay this part 
aside^ and to open that, mitkout let or hindiajice f Even elo- 
quence here comes too late. In the language of proverb, " the 
•table door is shut when the steed is stolen." This, as well as ttie 
case'of poor Jenny Brown, are practical estimates of the diffe- 
rence-between talking and acting. If Mr. Bell always displayed 
ill the latter, the promptitude and dexterity of the former, he 
would not cede the palm to any man living as an operator iu 
surgery. 

To the existence of aneurism from anastomosis, the protege j if 
not the legitimate issue of our author he attributes many of the 
most mortal diseases of the internal viscera. We shall extract 
the distinction given between this disease and varix. 

'' But the disease, which 1 have in a former volume descril^ed unde/ 
the designation of ' aneurism by anastomosis,'/ proceeds from 
something very different from a mere dilatation of veins : the disease 
Is not formed till an essential change of structure, and a'new mode 
of circulation has taken place. Varix is a simple dilatation of veins 
produced by time and long use, by stricture upon the great returning 
trunks, by swelled glands, by imprudent ligatures, by pregnancy, by 
much walking as in soldiers, labuurcrs, or running footmen ; it is a 
dilatation unsightly at first, benumbing and painful next, and highly 
inconvenient and oppressive in the next degree : annihilating gradually 
the secreting parts of the glands, as in the, testicle, liver, &c. or end- 
ing in destruction of parts, in ulceration with hemolTh^gy, when seated 
in the limbs. Bui aneurism from anastomosis is an entire change of 
structure, it is a dilatation of veins, in w^hich they do not give way 
from natural debility, are not distended by any kind of constriction, 
t)ut are forced and enlarged by the diseased action of their correspond* 
ing arteries. These happen first from a blow, a pinch, or a laceration;, 
or, in consequence of original mallconformation, a violent action of 
• the arteries, and a mutual enlargement of arteries and veins ; while the 
intermediate substance of the part is, by this impulse, and, in course 
of time, slowly^ distended into large intermediate cells, which arc di* 
lated at last into formidable reservoirs of blood. The altered struc* 
ture of the part resembles then that imaginary parenchyma, or cellular 
substance, which the early anatomists of Europe presumed, (but indeed 
they pretended to prove this by injection,) was interposed betwixt the 
extremities of the arteries and those of the veins in all parts of the 
body, especially in the secreting viscera. They imagined they could 
make such intermediate cells visible. This they entirely believed, and 
.as yet we know not how far to condemn their theory ; but in the dis- 
ease I now speak of, it is a fact, and wc describe nothing but what we 
can almost see. The blood is poured into the cells of such a tumor 
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-ay innumerable arteries, whence it has etcn In the beginning an ob* 
scure throbbing, and in the l$itter stashes a strong and deep pulsation t 
from these the blood is continually flowing into veins, which, in place 
of imbibing it by absorption, receive it with such patent orifices, that 
in a tew moments, and by a very gentle pressure, the largest tumor of 
this nature may be compressed, and all its blood repressed into itg 
veins, leaving only a doughy feeling of thickness. The veins, form a 
conspicuous part of such a tumor, but the intermediate cells are as 
sensible a part of the structure ; for when the tumour is thus emptied, 
we feel that the blood is repressed from thc^acs in the veins; and, 
when the tumor is large with a purpled surface, we feel^the sacs indi- 
vidually prominent ; when they burst, or are punctured, we see the 
blood well out from them ; and when the tumor is extirpated, they 
seem to form its chief bulk : every pulse of the heart, every action of 
the arterial system and of the affected vessels, is accessary to the in- 
crease of the tumor, which as often begins from a pinch, a blow, or 
speck of ulceration, as from native mal-conformation ; and which^ 
though it begins in a spot, is destined to increase to an unlimited size, 
at least, till the parts can no longer bear the force of the circulation, 
but become thin and burst. 

'• The character of this tumor results from its structure : it is a 
tumor beginning often from a slight injury, or imperceptible cause ; 
increasing from a slight thickening to a tumor of some magnitude^ 
but still colourless, void of pain, soft, inelastic, of a doughy consis- 
tence, and having a woolly or cushion-like feeling, when pressed ani 
moulded under the fingers : it is greatly inflated by violent exertion ; 
especially running, straining, struggling, or repressing the breath; 
and it repedes slowly upon pressure. But it is colourless and void ot* 
pulsation only in its early stages ; when the cells are enlarged into sacs, 
and the mutual communications consequently free betwixt the extreme 
arteries and veins, the whole tumor pulsates distinctly, and, -when ex- 
cited by exertion or muscular struggles, it throbs furiously ; the tumor 
assumes then a purple hue, the apices of the sacculi, become sensibly 
thin; the patient is alarmed from time to time with slighter hemorr* 
liages, which becoming more frequent from various points, and very 
profuse, he is at last debilitated, changes his complexion and colour j 
ioscs his health, and dies." 

The case and portrait of a young gentleman of Birmingham, 
imyhom this formidable disease was seated between the eyes, 
stretching upwards on the forehead and downwards on the nose, 
and who ultimately expired of hemorrhage, are introduced by a 
letter of consultation from TNIr. George Freer to Mr. John Bell. 
To this succeed copious observations on the disease and instruc- 
tions for the operation, in the shape of a '* reply.'* A second 
" letter comes from Mr. Freer in answer to Mr. Bell's request to 
publish the case, in whichj among other things of equal impor- 
vol., I. NO. 4. 3 E 
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tance Mr. and Mrs. Freer promise themselves much pleasure in 
paying every attcation to Mr. and Mrs. Bell, and shewing them 
the button manufactories. This is one of those luxuriant and 
spreading /tt7^^^, for which, however cruel it may seem, we re- 
cf)ramend nothing short of actual extirpation. Our author 
speaks somewhere vaguely of blood being matured into pus, S'C. 
but of this knotty point, as well as thai of periosteum secreting 
bone, we shall defer the consideration at present. The sad va- 
riety of wretchedness marking the case of which the fol- 
lowing is the sequel, would have beggared any other than this, 
writer s description. 

^' It was in. this condition, in this last stage of his malady, that I 
saw this wretched roan : he was meagre, and staring •with famine, his 
belli/ clang to his bapk^ his sk^in to his bones, his face wajsi squalid^ 
lean, and yellow, his voice hollow and rattling, his grey eyes sunk iji. 
their sockets, the eyelids and skin of the forehead raised and wrinkled 
in deep furrows : whenever he moved, he was in danger of suffoca. 
tion ; the slightest attempt to swallow was accompanied with a strug- 
gle which he seemed hardly capable of surviving : his skinny hands^ 
and sprawling leanjingers were perpetually ex,tended before him, as if 
ready to catch at something for support, wii^en the strangulation cam^ 
upon him : he h<i.d neither strength nor voice, to tell me the date nor 
thc'causeof hissi^jT^rings, a,nd, though the abscesses on each side of his 
jaws extending a]png the neck, varying in. their state of fukicss, and 
bulging upon every attempt to swallow, explained his condition: in part; 
yet in honest truth, I mistook, at first, the slit.likc opening for the way 
into the oesoph^us, till I found that, in place of admitting the litho* 
tomy staff, which I nsed as a probe, to pass downwajds into the pha- 
rynx, it only entered when turned with the point upwards towards 
the nostril. Satisfied and instructed in this point, and knowing part 
of the disordci7 \iz, that the arches of the palate had closed and ad. 
hered, 1^ sought th^ passage downwards, and having passed the flexible 
catheter into the oesophagus, I poured down by the syringe a basoa 
of warm bpef.tea, the first meal he had enjoyed for a long while, and 
which he acknowledged to be very grateful. But neitlier this first 
operation, rior any subsequent one, was easy; I knew nothing pre^ 
wisely concerning the ulcerated openings leading into the sac ; often 
-when the catheter seemed to pass into the oesophagus, it plumped into 
the sac, its point was resisted, ap(J it was only by its stopping short 
thus, that I was aware of the tube having missed the pharyn;^; upoq^ 
fuch occasions, J. withdrew it to try again for the true passage : the 
catheter was always passed two or three times, before it actually en- 
tered the cesophagus ; it was only when it passed easily and quite 
down into the throat, that I durst venture to pv>ur in the soup ; some, 
times it went into the opening of the larynx, and, though instantly 
withdrawn, excited such a suffocation as was very alarming. I feat 
that the pupil to whom I entrusted the passing of the catheter^ and 
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th« BottrisbiBeat of Ae patientji had dually failed^ a^ ceaeeiGiled his 
own awkwardness from pie ; I caanot l>ut I'eflect with selfrfetiroack 
on my own remissness ia not posing the catheter regularly myself i 
))at, I beliere^ this complicated disorder was quite incurable ; the poor 
man grew more ghastly in the Tisage, and weaker every hour ; an^, 
while we were engaged in contriving how the sac mighl; be ppened, or 
what-shQuld be done, he expired on the fourth day.*^' 

The proposal to inject the most solid tuttiorsj so a$ to restorfe 
by mojcJeratiB violence the cellular interstices obliterated by disr 
case; or to inject the surrounding tda celtiilus& of tumors 
which refuse to suppurate^ with oily and camphorated solutionsj 
is at least orio-inal. 

Appended to the volume is a *^ Memoir on the Surgic&l DU 
seases of' the Poor/^ at least addressed to the Burgeons, clergy, 
an^ heritors in the remote parts of the country. This is a very 
carious compositiori. It is pretty generally knbwn that Mr. Bell 
has ceased for some years past to iipld any official feituation in 
Ihe Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, The design of this me- 
moir is, iii our opinion, highly repl'ebensible. It is to enforce 
the objections, already too widely disseminated, ^hich the poor 
raise against public charities, and to coufiriii their prejudices by 
affecting to compassionate and supercede them. But is it th^ 
part' either of liberal science of enlightened philanthropy, to 
talk of the disgrace of going into an hospital, of the shame, 
the unhappinessy the pains of a public bperatlon, the agony 
of being exposed before numbers of spectators, and above 
all, to call such feelings just ? Contagion, noise, con- 
finement, bad air, the cries of thbsfe unaer operation, the 
sight ^^ of his fellow sufferer conveyed to the scene of trial, or 
carried back in silence and solemnity to bis bed, to wait the 
issue, life oj: death ;" his dying groans, his nurse's tales are 
worked up in explanation of the poor man's antipathies. Add to 
these the report, '^^ that an infirmary is not a simple charity, not 
founded solely for him, and such as him ; that it is reputed as a 
school of experimeiits, and not much famed for successful ope- 
rations ;" the exposure ^^ of his sotes and his sufferings to a hun- 
dred spectators," and the belief, '* that even his remains would 
^ot be respected should he die.*' These are circumstances, 
says our author, in which the efforts of one individual, of ac- 
knowledged skill, the pledged and proffered services of one in 
whose humafiity and talents the lower people may confide, may 
beablessing to' the poor, over all the country. All this is of 
course introductory to a proposal to give advice, and perform 
operations gratuitously; and to publish *^ an annual yolume of 
/eonsult^tioi^s," 
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We have nothing to do with the medical politics- and parties 
bf Edinburgh ; nor have we any power^ and much less any in- 
clination, to arraign the motives of any public man. Nor do 
vi^e call in question the justness of the author's self- appropria- 
tion of acknowledged talents, skill, and humanity. Further, 
Ave admire the spirit which actuates a professionalist of eminence 
to devote much of his time and pains to the diseases of the 
poor: it argues, abstractedly speaking, much zeal and much 
benevolence. But we know not how to admit the disinterest- 
edness of an insidious attempt to curry favour with the poor, by 
affepting sympathy, not with his real grievances, but his absurd 
and silly prejudices ; and instead of studying to compensate for 
the narrowness of his education by inspiring him with gene- 
Tqfsity a;nd confidence, labouring to foster and keep alive the 
chimerical suspicions and ungenerous fears^ which were inhe- 
rited from his grandam, and will be instilled into his child. So 
diametrically opposite are our feelings and opinions to those of 
Mr, Bell, . that we hail with the highest satisfaction every oppor- 
tunity of reasoning the poor man out of prejudices painful to 
himself, inauspicious to science, and- injurious to society. For 
this end, all must be candour and openness on our part, and an 
example of the conduct which we wish him to pursue. He 
must repose confidence in our disposition, as much as in our 
skill; and every circumstance mars the effort to ensure this con- 
fidence, which does not operate to diminish the distance be- 
tween our mutual lots and fortunes. For our parts, we should 
heartily rejoice to see the day when no patient objected to enter 
a hospital upon the express condition, that in the event of death, 
his attendants should exercise an official prerogative to inquire 
into its cause. We are convinced that very many of the poor 
of this city are ripe for such an edict. The policy of its utter- 
ance is another and more extensive question. We hope and 
believe, that the sarcasm of Mr. Bell upon the treatment usually 
received in hpspitals, is as gross a libel as that which he has 
chosen to pass upon the motives of the medical officers. No man 
can act upon the detestable principle — ^^ Licet experimenUim in 
corpore vilC^ — who admits as binding the first and fundamen- 
tal law of practical morality. But where- (as he admits) di- 
seases are most formidable from the progress they have been 
suffered to attain, remedies must necessarily be administered 
with a boldness and decision suited to the urgency of the occa- 
sion; and whether they prove sanative or prove injurious, leads 
to no other than this conclusion : that the art itself is still so 
much of it experimental, as to justify doubtful practice in 
^oufetful cases, and establish beyond all coritrpversy the wisdoj^ 
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and benevolence of the founders of public hospitals. But with 
what grace does theauthor of this book of cases vent his splenetic 
reproaches upon those very sources of observation and schools 
or experience^ from which he has directly or indirectly derived 
knowledge, reputation^and subsistence. To seethe matter inacleaf, 
though very limited view; had he not been nursed in a hospital, 
what copious stores of instruction would have been for ever lost to 
the student. Even the volume which is so concluded, was so com- 
posed« If there is in Europe a hospital surgeon who enter- 
tains such notions as Mr. Bell has unhesitatingly expressed, he . 
is a viper in the bosom of his benefactor, ^* which doth mock 
the meat it feeds on.^^ 

We are conscious that this article has already exceeded Its pro- 
per limits. A few summary observations, on the composition 
and style of the work, shall conclude it. General descriptions 
assuming the air of " doctrines,^' are seized upon by theyoun^ 
student as fixed points for his observation and guidance, and 
they are in fact the only parts of a work like this, that can be 
carried away and converted to his practical use. They should 
then be most cautiously drawn. But in reading Mr. Bell's we 
much fear, that from a premature aim at comprehensiveness, his 
Jaws are propounded, and his histories built, upon narrow ob-* 
servations, and insulated facts. Whoever *\vill compare lh« 
general description of aneurism* with the details of a certain 
remarkable case recorded in the Edinburgh Physical and 
X«iterary Essays^ and moreover observe throughout the pro- 
ductions of the same pen, the apposite allotment of a solitary 
illustration to a sweeping dogma, will be convinced that there 
IS some foundation for our fears. In our belief, there does not 
exist a more injurious faculty of mind. Quickness of ap- 
prehension, a warm imagination, and a%ituation so conspicuous 
as to demand somewhat of oracular promptitude in decision, 
arc the chief circumstances which combine to produce it. To 
these prematurities of judgment, a man of quick conception 
and lively genius, though unquestionably most prone, is unfor-* 
tunately by no means most sensible. For example, what man 
of delicate feeling would not be covered with confusion, upon 
reading the irrevocable memorials of his own culpable haste and 
^elf-sufficiency ? but more than ordinary practice does not teach 
a man extraordinary care, aiul he who 'Writes ofteUy soon loses 
that distant respect for his readers, which is the best security for 
his writing it'^//. 

• Principles of Surg. Vol, j,. 
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Mr. B^H has been too laxsg And two extensively known to the 
medical public, to make it necessary for us to adduce tbe speci-^ 
iftens with which/tfaese pa^es are literally loaded, of offensi\'c 
egotism, overstrained description, and colloquial vulgarity. He 
1^ always rhodomontadin^ with his pen, ana always carkatur-^ 
ing with his pencil, and th$ design that pervades the whole> 
seeoas at least as much, to make us meny as to make us wise* 
Tlie engravings are the best executed part of the work. Of 
the plates, so many are altogether omitted, and so many de-* 
fectiTe ip reference and confused in arrangemenf, that it is 
sieMom possible to connect them with the description* 

Let it not be objected to our remarks that they have savoured 
ef personality* — ^we can affirm that we are never actuated by sa 
despicable a motive. But th^re is a description of writers who sa 
invariably present themselves with their opinions, between whose 
thoiights ^nd characters the cetnent is so strong, that the criticj^ 
boiwever he may desire it, struggles in vain to look at the matter ' 
aod QOt see the m^n. We should have spared our time an4 
fams about Mr^ Bell and his writings, if we did not regard the 
last as 9o many public , and lamentable prostitutions oLthe rare 
•tnd excelle&t talent with which he is endowed. We &trenu«^ 
Qtisly recommend the ^^ inmium annum^' to his attention^ and 
fe^riottsly regcet that he has not observed it heretofore ; for, if 
he bad written much more, he must have written as well, a^ ii 
he bad written much less, he inight have written better.. 



"Kir* 



Art. V. jt Tref^tise on Ififlammatim and other Diseases of thet 
UveTyiommonkf called bilious, p including the Synochus BilU 
9sa. ; Cholera Morbus ; Torpor / Schirrous ; Biliary Calculi ; 
which is preceded by m short Description of the Structure of 
the Liver f and the different Physiological Opinions respect- 
msf the use ef the Bile. Lastly is added a Monthly List of 
Diseases, from the 1st of June 1806, to the SOtA of June 
1807, with the State of the Weather and Thermometer. By 
W. White, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don ; Surgeon, &c. to the Batn City Dispensary, and Asy- 
lum. Svo.. pp. 149. 5s» Bath, Hazard and Binus; London^ 
Cadell and Envies. 1808» 

» 

E notice this little volume rather from the importance of 
the subjects oti which it treats, than from the value 9f the 
opinions which it contains. The title page reads well and pro- 
., jnising in the list of new publications, and might lead per- 
sons, unless cautioned by their reviewers, into expense, trounle^ 
and disappointment. Indeed when we took up the book an4 
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ve^A over the long list of subjects which it professes to discuss, 
and ailments which it professes to describe, we did for a moment 
believe^ what our experience of the present state of literatnre 
ought to have prevented us from' believing, that no man was ab- . 
surd enough to sit down to the composition of such a woric^ 
without some excuse for publication, either in the novelty of 
fais reasonings, the value of his experience, or at least in \^iiat 
we are not often willing to receive as'an apology for authorship, 
in his extensive and erudite reading. A perusal of the preface 
however considerably altered our expectations, and convinced 
lis that Mr. White and ourselves hold very different opinions 
ftbout the nature or the degree of those motives, which ought to * 
persuade a man to become an author. In the preface he 
writes: — 

^ In no specific Treatise on Diseases of the Liver, that I have met 
witli, is the synochus biliosa, particularly noticed. This circum- 
stance alone is in iiiy opinion a sufficient apology for the present un- 
dertaking; for certainly this disorder for^s an important link in dM 
chain of hepatic diseases." 

Now it requires no very great powers of argument to shew 
that our want of a description of the synochus biliosa is aa 
s^pology for describing it, and for nothing more ; that the above 
ifi an excuse fof a trifling part not for the whole of the volume ; 
and that although it might be very proper for Mr. White to d^- 
«cribe a disease minutely which before had been described iui- 
perfectly, yet there was no necessity for loading it with such a 
Biultitude of other matter, old, familiar, or trifliug. If Mr, 
White should send his coat to a taylor with or-dcrs to put on an 
additional button, and he were to receive not only a new button, 
but an entirely ne;w coat, we conjecture that- Mr. White would 
think his taylor a very forward and impertinent fellow ; and yet 
as the taylor would have behaved to Mr. W., Mr,, W. has be- 
haved to the public. Because something remains to be said of 
liver diseases he takes occasion to recapitulate what had been 
said long before, and behaves himself just like a school boy who 
is una,ble to tell how much is twice nine without first beginning 
with twice one and twice two. 

We shall examine this book, chapter by chapter, and report 
progress as long as we have patience to do so- W^e do not 
expect to find much information, yet the task may have its use- 
fulness. It m.ay teach us, that a man will sometimes publish 
without one reasonable motive for publication; it may shew us 
that books wi}l sometimes bk filled with chapters which contain 
little more than a statement that this man held this opinion, and 
t'o.ther mai^ tb^ other ; aud may prove that loe minct as well as 
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the body is liable to effusions which depend on other causes 
besides plethoric fulhiess. . 

Mr. White begins by stating that before he proceeds to coti-^ 
filder the diseases, he must describe the anatomy and physiology 
of the liver. Why this pj-efatory matter is necessary he leaves 
his readers to guess. With a laudable hatred of all unnecessary 
trouble he resolves never to make anew what he can find ready 
made by others, and dispatches the description of the healthy 
anatomy of the organ by a modest extract of six pages from the 
well known essay of Dr. Saunders : our author adds this novel and 
s^agacious inference ^' that the principal design of the liver is 
for the purpose of biliary secretion." He then slightly hints 
that physiologists have differed about the part of the liver in 
which the office of secretion is performed ; tells us that the 
hepatic duct joins the cystic duct, that the cystic duct comes 
from the gall bladder, and that the gall bladdeir lies in a depres- 
sion on the concave surface of the liver, and then filches another 
extract about the analysis of the bile from his useful friend Dr, 
Saunders. • -^ 

Next follows a disquisition on the uses of thebih. This dis* 
4i[uisition is made up by, 1. An extract from a paper of Dr. Rush, 
in the Med. & Phys. Journal, in which he states it as his belief 
that the bile is totally absorbed by the lacteal s and converted 
into nourishment. 2. An extract from a treatise of Dr. Coe, 
to prove Xhix Dr. Coe and Dr. Rush believed alike, 3. ^n 
extract from Dr. Saunders to prqye that he believed differemly 
to both. 4, An extract of seven pages from the essay of a 
Mr. Saumarez, in the Medical and Physical Journal. This 
gentleman takes up the cudgel against Dr. Rush, and if we were 
to judge from the plaudits with which our author greets every 
syllogism from his pen, uses it with eflfect; although if we may 
judge from his trifling and his obscurity, be- is as driftless and 
muddle-pated an arguer as ever wielded a pen. The physio- 
logical doctrines of this writer quoted by Mr. White with so 
imich applause, are mostly unsound; but they are cither too 
unimportant to deserve refutation, or are safely guarded from any 
assault by the tough shield of incomprehensibility. With ten 
more extracts,, one from Dr. Coe, one from Dr. Cullen, two 
from Galen, and six from Mr.' Pearson relating to the defini- 
tions of inflammation and proximate cause, concludes the chap- 
ter on the anatomy and physiology of the liver. It is a useless 
piece of patch work made up of common patterns, to which our 
author has contributed nothing but the rotten thread with which 
it is sewed. 

Hepatitis^ Mr. White thinlj;a that the symptoms which dis*. 
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linffui&h inflammation of the concave from that of the convex 
surface of the liver are very equivocal, and gives the case of a 
voman who was attacked with symptoms oi inflammation of 
the concave, but suJBFered suppuration of the convex surface^ 
He also thinks that when the membrane of the liver only is af* 
fected, it is by an erisipelatous inflammation. This chapter 
concludes with a detailed statement of the common informatioa 
concerning the symptoms, the causes, and the treatment of he- 
patitis. It contains nothing but what is perfectly femiliar to 
every medical practitioner of moderate information. 

The chapter on chronic inflammation is even more empty and 
more trifling than the former. We would tell our readers what 
it contains, but really it is not worth reporting. 

It may perhaps be thought that we have been unnecessarily anj 
unjustly severe on those parts of the volume which we have hi- 
therto been employed in examining. But although we may 
possibly be accused of harshness *we at least lay claim to sincerityj 
for in the foregoing observations we have only written down the 
thoughts and feelings which we experienced on perusing the 
dissertation ol Mr. White. In the capacity of reviewers sucl^ 
a load . of literary trash passes under our observation, that; 
we become tired of the useless and disgusting labour of readix^ 
what cannot boast of one decent ckim to attention, and thu9 
accjuire an unusual irritability of temper towards this class of 
grievances. As we are anxious to convince Mr. White that w^ 
have no desire to treat him with unjust severity, we shall extract* 
that part of his book which he himself seems to value the most 
highly, the description of the synochus biliosa. 

^^ There was nothing however uncommon in the symptoms of this 
disease when it first appeared ; the leading characters of it were chillii* 
ness, sickness, vomiting, and diarrhoea ; generally attended with pain 
in the bowels, back and head ; sometimes with cramp in the lower ex« 
tremities. The tongue was commonly covered with a white and ye]. 
Ipwish mucus. In general there was an increase of heat of the skin^ 
and quickness of the pulse. 

^' In the spring of 1798, the disease assumed a more complicated 
form, putting on, in several instances, the appearance of acute rheu« 
inatism ; the pain was qiostly about the face, ears and neck. In one 
case, where there was a violent pain and swelling of the right side of 
the face, it was followed by a paralysis of the muscles of that side r 
In two other case^, tbcre was a paralysis of the eye, which succeeded 
to the violent pain*. It is necessary to observe, that the connexion 

^ ** This combination of rheumatism with the bilious fever was often accompanied . 
and followed by paralysis of the HiMbs, which howcvcTi |;cncraUy jicldect m a sboTC 
tima to the usual remedies."-— Dr. Pearson. 

vol. !• NO. ^n af 
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of the above symptoms was clearly evinced by these pains alternating 
tvith thosl? of the stomach and bowels^ as well as by a redundancy, an^ 
vitiated state of the bile, occurring at the same Ume. As the spring 
advanced, the disease put on more of apleuntic form; and that again 
iti proportion as the heat of the weather increased, was combined \\'\i\d 
diolora. Sometimes it happened, that a pei^ou was attacked with 
only one of these varieties of the disease ; but very often the same per- 
son had a combination of the cholera with the pleuritic, or of the 
choleric with the rh«umatic. 

** Since the summer of 1/08, I think, all the varieiits'ofthc disease 
have been morfe indiscriminately intercurrent with each oiher. 

« Very often the disorder assumed the appearance of dyspepsia ancf. 
hypochondriasis, and those who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
its nature, and uitferent modifications, will no doubt, be very liable to 
mistake these symptoms for original diseases; ant? indeed, unless the 
complaint be very extensively seen, It will be extremely difficult to 
detect it in its* various forms. 1 have known u variety of nervous medi- 
cines given for a length of time in such cases, without any bcneiit being 
derived .from them ; and yet after exhibiting a pretty brisk purgative, 
as calomel and jalap, patients have been speedily relieved from the 
most distressing feelings. Sometimes an emetic has been given in those 
cases with obvious advantage. In the last mentioned forms of the dis« 
order, the bowels are generally very torpid, the pulse is often quick, 
and the tongue white ; but perhaps the latter symptoms are not so par. 
(icuiarly attended to by the practitioner, as they ought to be; the 
patient's description tending very much to impress his mind with the 
idea of the disease being either dyspepsia or hypochondriasis. 
^ " Having given a general view of the disease, I shall now proceed t» 
give a more circumstantial detail of the diagnostics peculiar to it. 

" For the most part it commences with a violent shivering fit, which 
afterwards recurs, but not so severely as at first. Sometiu\es it hap- 
pens, that there is no chiUincss felt by the patient till three or four 
days after the commencement of the usual febrile symptoms. At 
t)ther times, the disease is ushered in by a sudden giddiness, and dim- 
ness of sight; and under these circumstances the person often falls 
down, ana remains insensible for some time. Frequently, also, pain 
i» the side, and bitter taste in the mouth, atx? the primary symptoms ; 
and not unusually a numbness either of the upi^r or lower extremities. 

^' The pains attendant on this complaint are very general, and very 
shifting, being felt in every part of the body in the coui*se of a few 
jninutus ; though in general they are more permanent in the stomach 
and bowels than elsewhere; also betwixt the shoulders, and in the 
^idcs.* Very often there is a pain of the back, as low as the os 

< * AlthcMsgh the pain ih the side, so frequently occurring in this disease. Be ytrf 
vioUnt) pccasion&Dg'a considerable interruption in respiration, yet it is npt so fixed 
M in true pleurit»^- 6ften alternating with pain ia some other part; and is not aK, 
ee^ed wicb so much c<Mi|;h. 
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sacrum ; and from its manner of attack, very mi^ch resembling violent 
paroxysms of spasm*. 

**The head is commonly, though not always, aflcctedwith pain, and 
particularly about the eye-balls; not always fixed, as above hinted, 
but alternating in general with pain in some other part. 

** There is a great disposition to drowsiness, but seldom much suffu- 
sion ot* the eyes, or confusion of ideas, 

"Pain, swelling, and inflammation of the large joints, resembling 
acute rheumatism, are frequent attendants ; with this difference, that 
the inflammation occurring in tliis disease sometiThes tennmatesin sup- 
puration and ulceration. In a case of this kind which happened, 
there was, also a caries of the bones of one of the toes ; and it is very 
remarkafile, that as* soon as the morbid action of the toe ceased, a 
morbid state of the bowels (which had been previously affected) imme- 
diately recommenced, 

** TJbe pulse in general is pretty strong, full, and frequent; but 
sometimes neither its strength or frequency is increased, although the 
other symptoms indicate the presence of feverf. / 

" This circumstance happens indiscriminately, to those patients who 
are able to walk about, and to those who are confined to their beds :— 
the pulse does not vary much in the course of the disoi*der, even when 
It continues for several weeks ; in some few cases, however, which 
proved fatal, the pulse towards the termination, becanie small and 
%veak. ' •* 

" The state of the skin is variable; sometimes its heat does not exceed 
the natural temperature; but in general there is an increase of heat, 
often so intense as to communicate an unpleasant tingling sensation to 
tlie finders, on feeling the pulse. Frequently the patient is relievcB - 
hy the breaking out of a sweat; at other times no abatement of paiti 
ensues, although the pcrpiration continues the greatest part of th« 
flight. . ' / \ • 

"Jaundice is another symptom which occurs in this disorder, and 
^hich is not occasioned in general by any obstruction in the biliary 
ducts, but from a redundant secretion of bile, as considerable quan- 
tities have been discharged from the stomach and bowels. It has hap- 
pened, however, in a few cases, that the passage of the bile to the 
duodenum haS been impervious for some time; and then the patient is 
attacked with violent spasmodic pains, referable to the insertion of the 
ductus communis choledochus into the duodenunij and the fasces 
alvinas are clay coloured, — The yellowness of the skin is not always 
attendant on this obstruction ; and sometimes it is only partial ; ap- 
pearing in irregular patches on the arms, and disappearing again in the 
course of a few days. 

■ I ' » II ■ " I 1,-11, I I , ' I ■ ■■ I I i<i — ^ ■■ ■ m ill 

• ** The back suffered very much in this disorder ; the stoutest men complained, 
^a even groaned under it** — Rush. 

t I am well aware of the natural difference in the state of the pulse, as accurately 
i^C6cnb«d by Pr. Falconer. 
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" Persons, it appears, attacked by this form of the disorder, suffer 
more severely than in any other ; and although the obstinately consti* 
pated state of the bowels renders it necessary to give very strong purga« 
tivcsy yet they often require to be combined v^ilh aether and opium; 
nor is any relief obtained, until a copious evacuation of dark bile 
from the intestines take place. 

"The tongue exhibits different appearances ; but in general, asal. 
ready observed, it is covered with a white yellowish mucus ; it is very 
seldom dry, or brown ; when the fever goes off, it often assumes a 
smooth shining appearance $ sometimes it appears as clean as in 
health. 

^^ Haemorrhage from the lungs, stomach, and intestines,, has fre. 
quently occurred, but more commonly froni the latter, and very often 
in large quantities ; it has seldom, however, been attended with any 
i&erious consequences, except in a few cases in the pneumonic form of 
. the disorder. In several cases there has been a considerable determi- 
nation to the uterus, producing frequent occurrence of menorrhagia ; 
and that even in women, with whom the catamenia had ceased for a 
number of years. 

'* Suppression of urine is another very common symptom in this com- 
plaint, which is often attended with considerable pain, tention above 
the 08 pubis> and heat in the urethra ; sometimes it happens that there 
is a deficient quantity, without much pain, 

** The colour of the urine does not in general exhibit any particular 
lappearance ; it it sometimes of a bilious tinge, at others of a brandy 
colour, and not unfrequently of a coffee colour, with a copious sedi^ 
ment resembling the grounds of coflTee ; in general, however, it is not 
liigber coloured than naturally. The appearance of the sediment is 
very uncertain; I have seen it take place on the fifth day, and not a[f« 
pear again during the remaining course of the fever. 

'• As before observed, there is commonly a preternatural secretion 
and excretion of bile; great quantities being discharged from the sto- 
mach and bowels, of diffei-ent colours ; green, yellow, and sometimes 
as dark as pitch. The vomiting which so often attends this complaint, 
for the most part, takes place at its commencement ; although 1 have 
lEUOwn it not to occur till a fortnight aftei the attack*. Except in 
the choleric form of the disease, the bowels are very torpid. This tor- 
pidity does not, I believe, arise from a deficiency of the usual stimulus 
of the bile ; but from a vitiated state of it, producing great indirect 
debility of the intestines, I have known a patient labouring under this 
complaint, not have any evacuation from the bowels for six weeks, bitt 
what was occasioned by a purgative, which brought 2Lm(y at each ex- 
hibition, a considerable quantity of black bile." 

To the above extract we have little to say. It is plain that 
tinder the name of synochus biliosa, Mr, White has compre- 

* When this symptom appears so late in the disease, what is discharged Irom thi 
^mach is ol a dark colour, and forms an unfavourable prognostic 
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hended a number of affections^ which however they rnay 
resemble each other in the state of liver by which they are 
attended, differ in the external assemblage of symptoms, in st 
sufficient degree to make it questionable, whether they can 
fairly be comprehended under the same denomination. The 
different ailments which have here been described by Mr; 
White, may all be attended or produced by an infarction of the 
liver with vitiated bile, which in one case produces rheumatism, 
and in another hypochondriasis ; but it would be just as unfair 
to call them both by the same name as it would be to give the 
satiie denomination to eclampsia and apoplexy, because they 
both arise from a» morbid turgescence of the blood-vessels of the 
brain ; or to comprehend under the same title all the various 
affections which arise from constipation of the bowels. T^his 
however is a dispute about words, and therefore one of trifling 
importance. The stream of observation is turned towards Ihe 
affections of the hepatic system, and this increase of attention 
to the diseiascs of this organ will doubtless be followed by an 
increase of knowledge. Bile is the material with which natuite 
dyes th6 above discharge, and that it is frequently altered b^ 
disease either in quantity or quality, is obvious from the fact 
that the faeces scarcely ever retain their natural colour in the 
general affections of the system. One of the most important 
and arduous tasks which medicine has to execute, is to connect 
External appearances with internal changesj and thus to enable 
us to .ascertain those things which we cannot see by observincr' 
those things which we can see. Observation has still to do 
much in extending this part of our knowledge to the different 
istates of the liver, and we lament to say> that it remains as im- 
perfect since, as it was before the publication of Mr. White's book: 

The chief remedies which are recommended by our author 
are calomel purgatives, to evacua:te the unnatural or super- 
abundant bile. 

In the chapter on cholera morbus we saw nothihg remarkable, 
except that our author was not aware that after the use of 
diluents, the most rapidly effectual mode of exhibiting opium is 
in the form of clyster. This medicine if given by the mouth 
will frequently be rejected by vcrtniting, btit if given by clyster 
will in the course of a quarter or half an hour almost invariably 
and completely remove all the urgent symptoms, and transfer 
the patient from a state of torture to a state of ease. 

The remaining chapters on torpor of the liver, schirrus of 
the liver, and biliary calculi, need not detain us. The book 
concludes with a monthly list of diseases. 

We turned over no leaf with so much pleasure as the last. 
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We have laid open to our readers the. process and the ingredients 
by which the book has been made, and we leave th.em to judge 
of its merits. For our own parts we arc unable to guess the 
motives which have led Mr. White to publish ; not lucre, for 
few will buy ; not fame, for few will read, and still fewer 
praise. We have turned over pages and waded through chap- 
ters, and met with little more than long extracts from authors 
which every one has in his library. We were going to advise 
Mr. White, but it would be all in vain. If Ae does not see the 
folly of writing such books we cannot teach it him. 



Art. VI. On Hydrophobia, its Prevention and Cure, "with a 
Desaiption oj the different Stages of Canine Madness ; illns^ 
trated zvith Cases. By Benjamin Moseley, M. D, 6vou 
Ss. London; Longman and Co, Cadell and Davies^ 180S* ^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS, whether Issuing from Gllead House^ 
or the '* house in Albany, Piccadilly," so long as they are 
confined to the ephemeral pages of a common newspaper, fail 
obviously far below the design of our critical undertaking. 
Even when these fugitive manifestations of the miraciilpus pow- 
ers of their promulgators, are collected into the form of a pam<* 
phlet, to go forth the instructive and enlightening companions 
of the nostrums which they celebrate, we must permit them to 
circulate, without interposing the shield of criticism for the pro-» 
leciion of the public against their baneful influence; but wbea 
they aspire to a classical and scientific character, and boldly 
advance claims to originality, where errorand misreprcsentationare 
their only distinctions, examination becomes an injperious duty* 
It has not often been our misfortune to encounter so much 
reprehensible matter in one small tract, as weliave found in the 
pamphlet of Dr, Moseley now before us. We Teel ourselves 
entirely unable to decide whether presumption, ignorance, 
arrogance, or shameless want of candour, is the most glaring 
feature in this contemptible production ; they constitute a 
whole however, unparalleled we believe in medical literature, 
excepting perhaps by some recent emanations from the same 
dignified and candid mind, intended to injure and* degrade 
a practice fraught with consequences the most beneficent to 
the human race. So much is announced in these advertise-* 
ments, or essays as t]\c author most complacently styles them, 
that bad we not known how little ought to be expected 
from such a quarter, we might have been disappointed by 
their inanity : stilly empty as they arc, it appears that m^ny 
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persons have been anxious to peruse them,— we are told that 
Sohmon*s Guide to Health has reached a fiftieth edition, — and 
therefore we may understand why " the demand for that popu- 
lar daily ne^vspaper" ( fhe Morning Herald,) ^* containing these 
essays, was great; and the numbers printed though great» 
were inadequate to the demand;*' and also why " many hun- 
dreds of people, who wished to obtain an impression of one or 
more of them, were disappointed/* How trivial this disappoint- 
ment compared with that which must have followed a successful 
application ! We tir<*. next favoured with the following sententious 
and instructive jumble of motives, falsehoods, condemna- 
tions, reasons, and the like, which wc transcribe as a speci- 
men of the luminous and aphoristic, as well as for the purpose 
of applying to some parts of it a little gentle chastisement. 

^On this account," says -Dr. M. " I have been solicited to reprint 
these detached essays, and to publish thoin atl togcthtT. - 

'* This must be my apology for the method in which they make 
their appearance; but the exigency of circumstances may also plead 
in my favour. Acts devoted to public good in times of <la?iger, risd 
above all fori^s;' and are paramount to all personal considerations, 

^^Thi' two cases will in many minds occasion the deepest reliec- 
lion. 

'* It may seem incredible to some people, that there has never heen 
an accurate description of hydrophobia, and a succession of the 
symptoms of canine madness before given to the world. 

^' It does not appear satisfactorily to the learned," (to the learned 
€Uthor we suppose,) ''that anj^ writer on this malady ever saw its 
whole train of evils. The ancients, like the moderns, describe and 
prescribe in their own way; but not one among them even pretend* 
to have seen hydrophobia with rabies in all its stages. 

'^ Some of the moderns assert they have witnessed' the dreadful 
scene; but their own evidence is against ihem^ Boehhaave is bad; 
M£AD is worse; and the rest with very few^ exceptions are co/a- 
temptible, ** 

*' It has been a theme for theoretic physicians, a metaphor for 
poets, and a fable for historians. 

^' There can be no doubt that many people have seen the disease; 
because many have peri«ihed by it. But it may be asked what are 
these spectators' descriptions, and their details of practice ?" 

We do indeed ailmit that it must seem incredible to some, 
and by no practitioner acquainted with the subject we venture 
to assert, can it be believed, that until the descriptions of Dr. 
M. appeared, the disease had not been described. We cannot 
suppose that any thing lately published should be known to 
one whose learned propensities have confined him exclusively 
Jo ihp stores of ancient wit^dom ; who h;is been • engaged ia 
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scrutinizing the pages of Appolloneus Pergamenus and Scri* 
bonius Largus, of Oribasius and iEgineta ; who has been able 
by profound research to decide that Hippocrates has not 
written one word about hydrophobia, and that Homer amongst 
all the abusive epithets applied to Hector, his half]- favoured 
but furious hero, has never once called him a mad dog. When 
Dr. Moseley can prevail upon himself to descend from these 
erudite occupations, and more especially when he shall have 
completed those ^' acts devoted to public good,^' in which he has 
been for a few years so assiduously, so usefully, so benevolently 
engaged, — acts which a threatened review of th^ report of the 
college of physicians on vaccination shews to be happily yet in 
progression, — we hope that he will allow us to direct him to a few 
sources of information, which in our more humble and limited 
studies we have discovered. The Narrative of Mr. Bellamy's 
sufferings given by Dr. Fothergill, we can recommend 4s one 
of the most unaffected, impressive, and complete delineations 
that has been furnished by any writer : the Three Cases pub- 
lished by Dr. Vaughan will also be found very comprehensive 
and instructive : the minute and picturesque Histories by Dr# 
Babington, [Medical Communications, Vol. IL and Medical 
, Records and Researches,] must be consulted with profit and 
advantage even by Dr. M ; as well as the Cases so ably detailed 
by Drs. Ferriar and Bardsley. Unwilling as we are to burthen 
our erudite author with too many references to the *^ con- 
temptible*' writings of the moderns, we cannot avqid recom- 
mending to his notice the second part of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Society of Medicine of Paris for the year 1783, consisting 
chiefly of treatises on the subject of rabies canina, and some of 
them truly important ; and instar on^nium^ the elaborate work 
on hydrophobia/ by Dr. Robert Hamilton, containing a sum- 
mary of all the valuable ^information which had appeared prior 
to the superlative little tract now under review. 

The examination which we have suggested mutt prove satis- 
factorily even to Dr. M. that not one essential circumstance haft 
been noticed by him which former " spectators" had not seen and 
' detailed ; and consequently, that his " new, plaiTiy and correct 
statement of the different stages of the disease** will afford no 
further occasion for self-gratulation. Indeed it is somewhat 
extraordinary for one who boasts of having seen so much, that 
in each of the two cases " the symptoms arising in the system 
antecedent to hydrophobia of that description called nervous,*' 
(vide last page,) are detailed from the accounts of the patient! 
themselves, both being hydrophobous when the Dr. first saw 
them; and tha^t in one^ the case ^^successfully treated/' the 
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two last stages, dj/scaioposis and rabies did not occur, lecau&e 
of the measures most judiciously employed for their prevention. 
These imperfections in observation however, the fine imagina- 
tion of the author has we doubt not abundantly supplied. In 
* regard to the stages of this disease we may remark, that although 
as we have just mentioned, the earliest symptoms are stated to 
be nervous, and therefore the nervous onght^certainly to be the 
first of the stages, yet is the disease divided into the three fol- 
lowing: -*' first, hydroplwbiay or the dre^d of water; second;, 
dj/scataposis, or difficulty in swallowing and choking ; third. 
rabieSj or convulsion attended with vehement spitting ana 
frothing at the mouth :'* in what manner this arrangement may 
have been derived from the second case we have just hinted, 
and how vvell it corresponds with the first will appear, when it is 
known that Frederick' Michael Metcalp, the patient, 
informed Dr. M. that " he was attacked about four o'clock the 
preceding morning with a difficulty in swallowing any Itguid, 
which he first perceived when he attempted to drink some por- 
ter, the remains of half a_ pint which he had on Saturday 
evening/' But trivial inconsistencies must be overlooked in 
the towering research of great and original minds. 

In addition to the new statement of the stages of this for- 
midable disease, we are likewise favoured with a new view of 
the causes which have prevented the attainment of a knowledge 
of its cure. Whatever we may be inclined to think of the 
alledged orieinality of other parts of the pamphlet, in the valu- 
able and brilliant opinion which we subjoin we firmly believe 
the author has not been anticipated. 

^'Another misfortune to humanity is, that since the separation of 
ph3'sic and surgery into distinct professions, every physician and 
every surgeon are not cjualified to undertake complicated cases — such 
as wounds from rabid and venomous animals with their consequent 
diseases." 

'^ A surgeon now is supposed to know as little of pb3rsic as possible ; 
and a physician is supposed to understand about as much of surgery. 
What then must be the fate of a patient in the hands of either, who 
requires the utmost aid of both." 

*^ Hence it is that the knowledge of hydrophobia, and the treatment 
of the bites of mad dogs in particular^ have not advanced with other 
improvements in medicine. TAey are as ill understood as thev were in 
the time of Celsus; nay, worse; because Celsus teas as renowned 
in surgery as in physic: and his method was not wi'thout great design 
in both." 

Our readers niust be desirous to know what have been the 
fruits cf this *^ renowned'* combination, the want of which ba« ''' 
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<5ccapioncd to huiDanity iriisforlunes so ranch to be deplored. 
The Important information we cannot convey more inteIHgibly 
than in the words of Dr, Moseley. 

'^ Celsus considers hydrophobia as nn hopeless misery. Tht onl^ 
remedt/^ he says, is plunging the patient unawares into a cold bath, * 
and there half drowning hii^. I believe Celsus, who first mentions 
this process, never tried it. He knew and mentions the dangers of it. 
Yet this has given rise to all the erroneous notions concerning cold 
bathing as a preventive of hydrophobia." 

Celsus has, it must be admitted, spoken also of the use of 
wine, and has greatly commended the employment of oil, 
which we suppose may rajnk with the burnt river crabs extolled 
by Galen, or the pepper, aromatics and boles applauded by 
others. 

That the author is a surgeon- doctor we are no where directly 
told, but by easy inference we are conducted to the knowledge 
that it is the case. The want of this " renowned" combination 
being the cause of the lamentable want of success in the treat- 
ment of this dreadful malady, (as has already been fylly 
provedyj and Celsus, in whom it so distinguishingly existed, 
though approaching the nearest to perfection having notwith-^ 
standing, failed of producing a cure, it follows afmiiorij that in 
Dr. M. who has actually succeeded^, the ingredients must be 
found combined in the best and happiest proportions. What, 
it will be eagerly inquired, were the novel and profound instruc- 
tions issued on the occasion by this *^ renowned" chirurgo- 
xnedical practitioner ? These the doctor shall himself proclaim^. 

** 1 desired her to ge immediately home, and to go tobedJ*^ 

*' I should have had doubts of the utility of applying my usual 
caustics, butter of qntimony and lapis iiifcrnalis (the cure in recent 
cases) to the bitten parts, which were healed in three days after the 
accident, ai^d had now no othyr visible remains than two small indent, 
ations of the skin — but that the state oi the finger and hand shewed 
the virus was still active in the parts adjacent to the original wounds. 
Therefore I renwved the skin where the wounds bad been and instituted 
a drain, which was continued through tlie whole process of treat* 
roent.'' ^ 

^^ At five o'clock in the afternoon I had an oiinpe of the unguentum 
fnercuriak fortius well rubbed in by herself, about her neck, throat, . 
thighs, and legs. \ then gave her the following draught with dire^*' 
tions to promote perspiration every way possible. 

ft Julep, e Camphora J ij. 

Spt. Volat. Aromat. 3 j- 

Had, Valerian, recent, pulv. ^ss^, 
.. Thi?j draught was repcaXed every four h6urs.'': 
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In |he course of the night considerable perspiration had oc- 
curred, and the next day another ounce of the ointment having 
been used early in the morning, the breath became offensive, 
and the gums sore. In the space of forty-eight hours four 
' ounces of ointment were employed, ahd the salivation induced 
was interrupted by powerful action on the bowels occurring on 
the third day ; this effect being obviated, it became again co- 
piouS| and continbed to be so for twelve days. The patient '^ is 
now (about seven weeks from the commencement of hydro- 
phobia) in perfect health/' says Dr. M. " and I am under no 
apprehension concemine her safety." 

Now what mere physician, we triumphantly inquire, could in 
these chaste times have ever thought of mercury in any form? 
and especially have had the slightest conception of the mode of 
applying mercurial ointment ? Or what man, merely a surgeon, 
could have had the most distant idea of administering carapbar 
julep and sal -volatile? And as to valerian I 'tis too absurd for a 
moment to suppose, that heshould havethe slightest notion of va- 
lerian! Nay we are of opinion, that should the patient have enjoy- 
ed the trivial advantage of the simultaneous assistanceof the most, 
able physician and the most able surgeon, they would be so far 
from equivalent to one surgeon- doctor, that it would be next to 
an impossibility for them both, to advance to the sublime com- 
prehension of lapis ivfernalis and butter of antimony I J ^ Such 
are the transcendant, the incalculable advantages of cpnsjjl^ing 
that most splendid and ^* renowned*' of all medical characters,— 
a surgeon-doctor. . .i . . 

It cannot be imagined, that Dr. M. would take the trouble 
to look into the writings of the moderns which he instinctively 
knew to be contemptible, and therefore he cannot have learned 
that Asti, an Italian physician, supported a salivation by the free 
use of mercury, at an early period of the disease for twelve 
days, and that the termination was fatal ; or that ipercurial 
inunction had been most actively employed in France as a pro- 
phylactic, the introduction of the mercury having been accele- 
rated by the use of the warm bath, vet with no better success; 
nor can he be supposed to have met \yith the many accounts (if 
its unavailing employment which this country affords, .Doubt- 
less he lias never heard that camphor has oeen often tried in 
much larger doses than two grains, (the quantity contained in 
two ounces of the mixture, prepared according to the pharma- 
copoeia) nor that ammonia in various forms and proportions has 
' been frequently used in vain. He could not know mai.ihQ pofio 
antilyssa of Selle,. consisting of theriaca, gal cornuceryi, camphor 
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and cantharidc§, from which the best effects in one case of 
hydrophobia are said to have been experienced, must have been 
deemed equal to his draughts^ if for the less active ingredient 
cantharides, valerian had been substituted. These things he 
eannot have known, otherwise his candour so conspicuous on 
some former occasions, would not have allowed him to be*silent» 
We do not intend to insinuate that Dr. M. is culpably ignorant 
of the subject on which he has written: such an msiniiation we 
must be far from making, for we firmly believe that his great 
candour, which we have already confessed, can alone be equalled 
by his knowledge. 

" We are informed, that ^^ this is the onfly case of complete 
hydrophobia, from the bite of a mad dog, successftiUy treated, 
on record." We beg leave to hint to Dr. M. that a case was 
published by Dr. Nugent of Bath, in the year 1753, wherein 
*• the dyscataposis or difficulty in swallowing, and the choking 
bad begun their dreadful parts of the tragedy," which was** suc- 
tessfully treated" by repeated vensection, and the liberal use of 
the Tgnquin powder, consisting of mu^k, with ciimabar native 
and factitious. But the success of Dr. M. it appears is not con- 
fined to a single case, for speaking in reference to the two cases 
published, he says, ** these are not the only patients I'have had 
under my care, for the bites of mad dogs, within the last few 
months. I wish they were. It is well known I have had marn/ ; 
and have cured them. That is, the hydrophobia has been pre- 
ventedm* Not to insist on the novelty of this attempt to identify 
prevention and cure, we may observe that we are not at all sur-r 
prised by the declaration that many have been cured of hydro- 
phobia. We recollect to have seen Dr. Moseley's name con- 
spicuously placed on lar^ bottles containing Jamaica ginger, 
** prepared according to Ins direction^" and on packets containmg 
Rhubarb pills, *' prepared according to his prescription ;" he 
may consequently be ranked amongst those public benefactors 
of mankind who cure all incurable disorders. 

There is a species of rabies most dreadful in its consequences^ 
and we fear in its nature incurable, to which we are solicitous 
. that mercury and valerianf with the remedy of Celsiis (a duck« 
ing) should be most vigorously applied. This species may be 
denominated rabies anitoaccina. It has only been observed 
during a sbort.period, but has already acquired a prodigious de- 
gree of malignity ; and its effects as testified by the bilk of mor« 
tality alone have been so extensively destructive, that if not ex- 
terminated, it will in a few years occasion deaths far more nu- 
merous than can ever be cump«nsaled for by all the anli*hydro- 
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phobic energies of mercurj^ and valerian. Of this kind of mad- 
ness we have a few savage examples ; and these in order to put 
the remedies to the most severe test^ ought to be selected as ihs 
subjects of experiment. We therefore recommend to Moseley 
and Birch, to Squirrel and Adams^ who are all most severely 
afHicted, and all equally anxious to promote general in preference 
to individual good^ immedintely to take advantage of the light 
now afforded : and that the plan may be pursued with activity 
and perseverance proportionate to the extent of the calamity, 
we farther advise, that they should frequently meet. Act- 
ing thus in concert they 'would stimulate each other; and 
such meetings from their perfect congeniality and the similarity 
of their pursuits, would no doubt be highly gratifying and inte- 
resting. Asinus asinO} sus sui pulcher. 



Art. VII. On the Stricture and Uses of the Spleen. By 
Everard Home, Esq. F. R. S. Philosophical Transactions 
for 1808, Part 1st. 4to. London; Bulmer and Co. 1808. 

HOW ^rcat was the instruction anticipated from the peru.*sal 
of this paper, when on openine the volume we found 
that the Copleyan medal had been adjudged to Mr. Home, can 
only be understood by those who know, with what exquisite 
discernment of superior merit this honour is annually bestowed, 
and what trivial claims have appeared in his former com- 
munications to this learned body. Perhaps we may be in- 
clined to think the investigation of the accommodating powers 
of ^ the eye superior to any since presented ; but as . the 
adjudicants, the President and Council, in common with 
many others are well aware, that whatever mechanieaj inge- 
nuity or optical science might be displayed, was ascribable to 
the late Mr. Ramsden alone, the reward could not then be 
merited. We are not certain however that the discoveries 
respecting the' stomach, lately communicated to the Royal 
Society, may not have made a very strong impression on the 
scientific and penetrating mind of the President, as announqing 
a division of that organ without any dividing cause, and a con- 
trivance without any oonceivable purpose to be answered by its 
institution. 

As it had been discovered by Mr. H. ** during the investigatioti 
of the functions of the stomach, that while digestion is goinfe 
*on^ there is a separation between the cardiac and pyloric por- 
tioasj either by means of a permanent or muscular contraction,'^ 
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k became Tcquisite to make another discovery • the discovery 
of a route through which fluids, pouted into the stomach in 
quantities too ample for the convenience of digestion conducted, 
according to the new plan, might make their escape. This 
office ot waste-pipe to the stomachs of the over-thirsty, was 
with much hypothetical ingenuity assigned to the spleen; an 
organ which beyond every other has been devoted to the tor- 
tures of speculative absurdity. 

"This fact,'* (the separation before mentioned) ^^ placed the process 
of digestion in a new light, and led me to consider in what way (he 
quantiiies of different liquors, which are so often taken into the sto* 
mach, can be prevented frdm being mixed with the half.digested 
food, and interfering with the formation of the chyle. 

*' Pursuing this inquiry, I found that the fluids are pinpipally con- 
tained in the cardiac portion, and the food that has reached the 
pyloric portion is usually of one uniform consistence, so that tbe 
iuids beyond what are necessary for digestion would appear to be 
carried out of the stomach, without ever reaching so far as the pylo- 
tus« To ascertain the truth of this opinion is the object of the present 
paper. 

*' The lymphatic vessels of the stomach are numerous, but they are 
equally or more so in the other viscera. Many circumstances 
appeared to render it probable tlmt the spleen is the route by which 
liquids are conveyed. The more I considered the subject, new reasons 
in favour of this opinion crowded on my mind, so as almost to enforce 
conviction, and made me set about devising various methods by which 
its truth or falsehood might be established.'' 

Respecting this singular and improbable division we wish to 
obtain some proofs, in addition to those which Mr. H. has 
advanced, before we can admit its existence ; much less allow 
it to become the basis of other opinions equally singular and 
improbable. Bodies have often been examined as early as by 
Wr. H* without tWs appearance having been observed ; and 
certainly the stomach has often been inverted without exhibit- 
ing such a strong provision of muscular fibres towards the 
smaller extremity. We cannot help fearing that the anatomical 
assistant Mr. Brodie, of whose skill Mr. H. has very advantage- 
ously availed himself, and the artist Mr. Clift, whose abilities 
as an anatomical draughtsman are unrivalled in this metropolis, 
have both been apprized of the wishes of their employer, and 
have dissected and delineated accordingly. Besides, admitting 
the muscular fibres of this portion of the stomach to be arranged 
9s in the figure, we cannot obtain a pyloric cavity as it may be 
termed, without gratuitously admitting a degree of contraction in 
tthe ring nearest the cardiac extremity, much greater in proportion 
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to the contraction of the rings adjacent than we are at liberty to 
believe; and should all the fibres act equally, the part will, 
form a path for the digested matter moving towards Hhc 
duodenum, rather than a sac in which it may be detained to 
undergo a separate pjrocess. The performance likewise of two 
distinct and regular processes in spaces, produced by the 
casual contraction, and division of a viscus so much like a 
single cavity both in figure and design, as the human sto- 
mach, we cannot easily comprehetid : it is true that in some 
animals there is an appearance of the organ consisting always of 
two parts, but even the offices of these parts may be the same, 
and should they be different, it does by no means follow that 
they must be different in the stomach in which there is no 
such structure. When Mr. H. has accidentally met with the 
hour-glass contraction of the uterus, he has not we presume, 
concluded that it was universal and necessary to the expul- 
sion of the foetus. The arrangement of the solid contents 
of the stomach at the pyloric extremity, and of the fluid at the 
cardiac, seems somewhat difficult to understand, without 
adopting an inversion of the laws which regulate the distribution 
of fluid matter^ or without the assistance of a peculiar cribriform 
process hereafter to be discovered, permitting the passage of 
solids and resisting that of fluids. Other objections to the 
adoption of this whimsical opinion present themselves, but as' 
it is not the leading object of these remarks, which are intro- 
duced merely in consequence of the reference contained in the 
quotation before inserted, we shall for the present dismiss it. 

In endeavouring to establish or refute the hypothesis before- 
stated, the first point to be decided, says Mr. Home, was, whe- 
ther *^ the liquids received into the stomach do escape in any 
considerable quantity, when prevented from passing out into 
the pylorus;^' this by securing the outlet was easily ascertained. 
Mr. H. accordingly closed the pylorus, of a dog, and injected 
into the stomach five ounces -of water, coloured by indigo^ all 
of which was afterwards found adhering to its internal coat- In 
half an hour the dog vomited to the extent of two ounces, and 
was then destrpyed. I'he pyloric portion of the stomach was 
found empty and contracted, but the cardiac contained two 
ounces of solid matter with one ounce of water ; and thus if we 
allow for the quantity of fluid which <^ it is reasonable to suppose 
there was in the solid food," the quantity which had escaped 
must have exceeded two ounces. Similar experiments with a^- 
mila? results were performed with a decoction of madder and an 
lflfu||o|^ qf rhuljarb, Mr, H, l^jew^ it s^epis^ tlj^%t tjx^ iojm^if 
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of* these substances imparted a bright colour to the bones of 
animals, but here bis knowledge ended, otherwise he could not 
have felt disappointment on Hnding' that the colouring matter, 
when simply united to water in the* decoction, gave a different 
tint from that of the same matter precipitated ia combination 
with phosphate of lime. His own chemical information not 
having befriended him in the suggestion of indigo and madder^ 
Mr. H. very properly resorted to Mr. Brande thus adding to 
his anatomical and graphical assistants a chemical auxiliary ; 
and rhubarb as being detected in small quantities by an al- 
kali, was judiciously chosen. Many trifling experiments are 
next detailed, made by adding a few drops of tincture of rhubarb 
to water, serum, and urine, together with the observation of 
the time required for its appearance in the urine, when taken be- 
twixt meals, and when taken immediately before a breakfast of 
tea ; also of the time ^required to give a decided tinge to the 
foeces. An experiment was then performed in the manner al*- 
rcady described, with dilated tincture of rhubarb, and nine 
hours afterwards the dose being occasionally repeated, the 
dog was killed ; part of the fluid had escaped, and the spleen 
was turgid as in the former instances; the cells which the 
author appears not to have known previously, and which 
he almost ventures to think iie has discovered, were 
very large and distinct ; the urinary bladder was full> and 
the urine subjected to the test, exiiibited a deep red colour. 
A piece of the spleen macerated in water imparted so much 
rhuoarb as to be discoverable by the test, whilst a piece of 
the liver treated in the same manner imparted nothing; 
and in this as in the former experiments it is observed, to 
shew we suppose, that absorption had no share in the busi^ 
ne^, that '^ none of the absorbent vessels passing from the 
great curvature of the stomach were in a distended state so as 
%o b6 rendered visible." 

'* The discovery of this fact,'' the direct communication be^ 
twixt the stomach and the spleen, is thus accomplished, and 
such are the proofs on which at flrst Mr. Home consented to 
let it rest. It surprises us not a little, that Mr. H. should 
say, '^^ as there was no appearance of rhubarb in the liver, it 
could not have arrived there through the medium of tlie com- 
mon absorbents carrying it into the thoracic duct, and afterwards 
into the circulation pf tnp blood," because he had proofs of its 
existence in the circulating mass, by the change produced in the 
urine. Perhaps, indeed, another discovery, of a direct connex^ 
ion .betwixt the spleen apd t^e bladder, may be ina^Q to i^Q« 
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commodate this stricture, which rendered the ffsrt necessary ; 
for in the hands of Mr. ftome, every stricture must become ex- 
ceedingly productive, either of theory or something more sub- 
stantial. We are informed in a subsec^uent essay, that rhubarb 
appeared in blood taken from the splenic vein, when none could 
be detected by macerating the liver ; who but Mr. H. could have 
foiled to see m dilution or the ^tion of the gland on the colour- 
ing substance, the cause of its disappearance ? It surely will not 
be contended, that because the absorbents were not rendered 
visible by distention, that no additional quantity of fluid could 
have passed through them, because as no other connecting 
tubes are ailcdged to have been seen, the objection is equally 
strong, against any that may be imagined for supporting the 
hypothesis. 

From the very unsatisfactory quality of these experiments, we 
were prepared to expect the "further experiments on the spleen/* 
to be found in a second paper, read about two months adfterthe 
former. It was the intention in this series, to determine whe- 
ther the same communication takes place when the subjects are 
in a natural state, and the ass was chosen as the fittest animal 
for the purpose. Another auxiliary Mr. Sewell, was also added, 
of whose •' personal ai4" Mr. H. as usual speaks with high 
encomiums. The assistants who we suggest with deference, 
must when united be nearly equal to the principal, are arranged 
as follows ; — Mr. Sewell, Mr. Brodie, Mr. William Brande, and 
Mr. Clift. They may also be considered a competent number 
of witnesses for establishing the truth of the narrative. 

These asinine experiments six in number, were made with as 
many animals, some of which were kept without food twenty-four 
hours ; some two days; and one without any fluid for four days : 
they were then liberally drenched with tincture or infusion of 
rhubarb, and in due time mercifully pithed by Mr. Sewell, we 
suppose, for the purpose of examination. The same report of 
the spleen itself is given as before, and the following extract will 
convey sufficient information respecting the result of the experi- 
ments : 

^^ Infosions were made of the spleen and liver, under similar cir« 
cumstances ; they were strained off into separate glasses, and tested 
by thealkali« The urine was tested in the saiT:f) way. Tho serum 
from the different portions of blood, was also poured off into separate 
i;lass vessels, to which the test was added. In nineteen hours after the 
blood had been taken from the veins, they were all compared together. 
The urine had so deep a tinge, that it nearly resembled the pure tine* 
ture of rhubarb in appearance : the others had a tinge,' although in 
very different degrees : the quantity of rhubarb they contained, was 
estimated by adding tincture of rhubarb to alkaline water, so as tv 
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produce corresponding tints. The infasion of spleen Bad a tint eqnal 
to sixty drops of tincture of rhubarb in two ounces of alkaline water ; 
the serum of the splenic rein to fifteen drops ; the sernm from the left 
auricle of the heart, to three drops. The infusion of the lirer gave no 
orange tinge : but had it not been obscured l^ the red particles of 
the blood, it must hare been equal io that of the serutn from the auricle."' 

All these tints seem to us to give no colour to any other sup- 
position, than that the kidneys separate a great deal of rhubarb 
from blood, in which it is dissolved ; that the spleen separates 
some, although not so much ; and that the liver may or may 
not, separate a little. If the intensity of colour ii> any ^ indi- 
vidnal cell of the spleen^ establishes the direct connexion of that 
'cell viath the stomach, how much more clostt must the connex-* 
ion of that large cell the urinary bladder be, in which a fluid 
almc^t equal in colour to tincture of rhubarb itself, was founds 
We cannot understand why Mr. H . if he wished to investigate the 
fubject thoroughly, did not macerate the kidney, and tmt the 
blood in theemulgent artery and ven^: the colour of the blood, 
in the splenic artery and vein, ought also to have been con- 
trasted; and many other things ought to be don^, before this in- 
significant hypothesis can be allowed to be fairly ^* tested'* by 
experiment, far be it from us however, to attempt to provoke 
Mr. H.or any of his assistants, to sacrifice one dog, o^r one ass 
more, to a purpose so vague and unproductive. 

The spleen as many of our readers well know, has long been 
felt to be the opprobium anatomiie et ph^siolosia ^ and from 
this disgrace, we confidently predict, that it wilt never be res- 
cued by the genius of Mr. Home. It has in various modes, 
been esteemed an organ subservient to the stomach, such as act- 
ing the part of a 'Mamp placed under ihe stomach, to warm it by 
its sparkles, like t culinary fire placed under a pot;" and at length 
it obtains the dignified office of a sewer, through which the 
waste or refuse water of the stomach makes its escape. This 
idea we acknowledge, is rather less absurd and libellous, than 
that which places it on the left side, merely to counterbalance the 
weight of the liver on the right. Occasionally in former days, 
tlie spleen was more honoured ; for Van Helmont scrupled not to 
call it Sedes archeU veneris nidus, hospitium anima ;'whtnct the 
expression, Uenosi /fro ingeniosis habenfur. But we do not propose 
at once, to recite all the areams which we ha^fe collected, as we 
expect that our attention will ere long be recalled to the sub- 
ject, this viseus being doomed to become the seat of the most 
genuine visipns of the most incorrigible speculators. '* An-i 
other and another still succeeds, ai}d the last fool is welcome s^ 
tlie former/' 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Consisting of brief Communications of Varieties in Disease, and No* 
Telties in Practice is requested to be addressed to the Editors, at 
Messrs* Longman and Co.'s, Paternoster Row* 

Cases qJ Hydropholia. 

Art, I. A case of hydrophobia has lately been printed for private drcBlationy br 
pr. Powell. It conveys a very minute and distinct accbunt or the symptoms, whicn 
did not differ essentially from those generally observed, narrated in a very plain and 
most instmctive manner ; it forms an important addition to the histories of this 
disease already published. Argenium niiratum. was the medicine employed, becaoss 
used with advantage in some oUier diseases of irritability and irregular convulstoos. 
The termination was fatal : a minute dissection w«s not pemiitted : nothing unusual 
occurred in the examination which was instituted. 

A highly interesting and picturesque description of the same disease, hitely 
attendeq by Dr. Marcet of Guy's Hospital, will soon appear in the Transactions of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. This case terminated like the former* 
The mineral sohition, (Fowler's solution of anenic^j was very largely exhibited. 

Two fatal cases of hydrophobia have lately been admitted into the London Ho9* 
^ital ; and another has fallen very recently under the care of Mr. Carlisle, in which 
some singular circumstjmces have been noticed ; besides several more of doubtlnl 
authenticity mentioned in the public prints, of which two were said to be ecca* 
sioned by the bite of the same dog, which produced $he disease in one of tbt 
patients at the I^ondon Hospital. 
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Remarkable Case ^ Cow pox. 

> Gentlemen, 

Finding you have allotted . a pact of the London Mcdiod 
Review for communications of varieties in disease, I have forwarded you a curious 
case related simply as it occurred in my practice, without offering any comments. 
Should it be thought of sufficient importance for insertion, you are at liberty to 
relate it in any form you may think most convenient. 

I am> Gentlemen, 
ICington, Herefordshire, Your obedient, Jiumble Servant^ 

3 Oct. 1808. JOHN MITCHELL. 

Art a. A lad fourteen years of age was inoculated with the vaccine diseaM in his 
left arm, which went through.its course in a very decided and regular mauier; on 
the ninth day he had a slight attack of fever, the axillary glands enlarged and 
painful, continuing about two days ; the disease receded from that time, and on the 
twenty-first day the scab had fallen off. Seven days after this time, and twenty* 
eight from the day of inoculation, the lad had a smart attack of fever, more violent 
than that which occurred on the ninth day. Upon investigating the cause,. it evi* 
4ently arose from three vaccine vesicles, of the size of those of the ninth day by 
inoculation^ formed upon the lower part of his loins. The absorbent glands ia 
fach groin were swelled and painfuL 

K. B. No matter could possibly have been applied from any other veside to the 
§kin upon his back. 
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Cases of Aneurism. 

Art. 3. Two cases of aneurism remarkable for their similarity liave occurred 
within the last month in London. In both instances more than one sac was found 
in the course of the aorta, and in both the ruptured sac was formed before this 
artery quitted the pericardium. This capsule was by consequence perfectly di»J' 
tended with blood. Both patients had popliteal aneurisms ; the death of one took 
place after thei)peration for this disease had actually commenced ; and of the other 
only a short time prior to its intended performance. The age of the former was 49 
years, that of the latter 60. 

Dorin? the month of August last, an instance of equally sudden death occurred ift 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital two days after the patient's admission, who had as 
aneurism of the ham, and was aged 37 years. 

There is at present in anothorof the hospitals of the metropolis, ayoung, ind t» 
all appearance, healthy man, who has an aneurism in each groin. That m the left 
has a very extensive sac, and upon applying the finger to that part of it opposite, the 
artery, the jet of the influent blood is distinctly perceived. That in the right is 
small and circumscribsd. 

A carotid aneurism in a young woman will shortly become the subjject o£ 
operation. 

We have lately seen a specimen of the aneurismal structure, interesting inasmuck 
as It establishes the now«a-days disputed fact of an occasional dilatation of the 
-artery.— The enlargement commences abruptly by a line of osseous matter ; the 
sac, which would contain the fist of a midde-sized man, is lined throughout with 
flakes of bone, and though the internal coat of the vessel which is thus patched 
is extremely thin and brittle, it does not on minute inspection any where exhibit a 
solution of continuity. It is worthy of remark, that all the valves, coronar]- 
aiteiics, &c« arc perfect and natufaL 



Lusns NaturcB, 

Art. 4. Another extraordinary lusus has been very recently met with by some 
practitioners of eminence, in the body of a dropsical nspiale. It consists in a muck 
cnlai^ed ovarian cyst, containing balls of a Ynatter soniewhat resembHng bees wax, 
and coDsidcraUe quantities of hair* The particulars wiU of course be published. 



Oar readers will in a few weeks be gratified with the perusal of the first volume 
•f the Records of the Medical and Ch^^gical Society of London. It will contain 
some very valuable contributions to medical and surgical science^ from practitioners 
•f first-rate eminence in jtbe metropolis. 



Vfc have received I>r. Chcyne*s letter, and the prcseat number was intended tm 
have conveyed our answer in the shape of a review of his Essay on Hydrocephalus 
Intemus. We regret that an unforeseen accident has obliged us to postpone it t9 
our next, which will contain in addition, criticisms of Mr. Davy's Bakerian Lec- 
tures; Messrs. Aikin's Chemical Dictionary: Dr. Jackson oa Afi'usion in Fevers; 
Mr. AUan ob Lithotomy ; Mr. Watt on Diabetcsj &c. &c» 
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LIST OF MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 



kemarlcs on the present State of the Lunatic Asylums !n\lre]and, and on the 
Ktimber and Condition of the Insane Paupers in that Kingdom ; with an Appendixj 
containing a Number of Original Letters and other Papers connected with the Sub- 
ject. 3y Andrew Halliday, M.D. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

New Medical Compendium, for the Use of Families, &c. By D. Co]^ Chemist 
to his Majesty. lame. Ss. boards. 

Anatomical Plates of the Arteries of the Human Body, accurately coloured, and 
reduced from the Icones of Hallcr, with a concise Explanation. i2mo. 15s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Operation of Lithotomy; in which are demonstrated the 
Dangers of the present method ofoperating with the Gorget, and the superiority of 
the more simple operation with the Knife and Staff*. The manner of performing the 
IncisinitS is explained in short rules, and represented by drawings uie size of the 
liying figures. By Robert Allan, Surgeon. Folio, il. lis. 6d. 

A Letter to Mr. Keate, Surgeon General to the Army. By Robert Jackson^. 
iM. D. 8vo. 4s* 

J. Callow's Catalogue, for 1809, of a Modern Collection of Books in Anatomy^ 
Medicine, Surgery, Chemistry, Botany, &c. To which is added, an Appendix^ 
containing a choice Collection of Second-hand Books, in various Languages, among 
ivhich are many rare articles recently purchased. Price is. 

Principles of Surgery, for the Use of Chirurgical Students. A new^ edition, with 
additions. By John Pearson, F. R. S. Senior Surgeon to the Lock Hospital and 
Asylum, Sfirgeon to the 'Public Dispensary, and Reade^ on the Principles and 
practice of Sur^^ery. In 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Chemical Catechism, with Notes, Illustrations, and Experiments: The 
third edition, containing the new discoveries, and other very considerable addidons. 
By Samuel Parkes, general Manufacturing Chemist. 8vo. price I2s. boards. 

A Dictionary of Practical and Theoretical Chemistry, with its Application to the 
Arts and Manufactures. By Wm. Nicholson. 8vo. il. is. boards. 

A Manual of Analytical Mineralogy, intended to facilitate the practical Analysis 
of Minerals. By F. Accum. 2 vols, izmo, 14s. boards. 

Remarks on the Frequency and Fatality of different Diseases, particularly on the 
Progressive Increase of Consumption, with Observations on the Influence of the 
Seasons on Mortality. By WilUam Woollcombe, M. D. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Practical Dictionary of Domestic Medicine, for the special Use of the Clergy, 
Heads of Fanylies, and young Practitioners in Medicine. By Richard Reece, 
M. D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, Author of the Domestic 
Medical Guide, &c. &c. Royal 8vo. i8s. boards. 

The Edinburt^h Medical and Surgical Journal, No. XVI. Price 38. 

Modem Medicine, with an Exposition of the principal Discoveries. Sy Daniel 
Uwins, M.D. 8vo. 6s. ^ 

A Review of the Report of the Royal College of Physicians of London, on Vacci- 
nation. By Benjamin Moseley, M. D. Price 3s. 

An Exposure and Refutation of various Misrepresentations, published by Dr. 
M'Grigor, and Dr. Jackson, in their separate Letters to the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Inquiry, interspersed with Facts and Observations concerning Military Hospi- 
tals, and the Medical Arrangements for Armies. By £. ' N. Bancroft, M. Dt 

ERRATA in No. IlL 
Page 300, line l^fot lacerated, read luxated. 

301, line ^ijor in consequence of a lever, read in consequence of such a lever. 

That each Volume may hereafter commence wjith the year, the 5th Number will 
be published on the ^ I !>t of December. * 

An Index and Table of Contents, for the present Volume, wOl bc S^nC with the 
next Number. 
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